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Preface 


Cutting edge scholarship when combined with distinguished publishing partners 
can achieve remarkable success even in times of difficult economic circumstances. 
A clear case in point is our field of Patristic Studies. This year’s Sixteenth 
International Conference on Patristic Studies (Oxford) attracted for the first 
time in the history of this global conference over 900 participants. Over the 
past few years new, successful Journals in this field have been created such as 
the Journal of Ancient Christianity and Early Christianity — to name but 
two, and series like Studia Patristica have successfully enlarged their scope. 
From 1984, when Peeters Publishers took over Studia Patristica with volume 15, 
to the year 1996, Elizabeth A. Livingstone edited 24 substantial volumes. These 
were followed by further 18 volumes to date, which not only assembled contri- 
butions to the International Conference on Patristic Studies (Oxford), but now 
also bring together papers of other Patristic Conferences (Cambridge, Durham, 
Lviv/Ukraine). This broadening scope made the present editors think about a 
further expansion of the series, to allow for substantial single- or multi-authored 
monographs to appear in a series supplementary to Studia Patristica, 

We are very glad to be able to start Studia Patristica Supplements with Nicola 
Spanu’s Plotinus, Ennead 11 9 [33] ‘Against the Gnostics’. A Commentary. 
Originally a PhD, supervised by one of the editors (Markus Vinzent), examined 
by the other (Allen Brent, together with Dr Philip Burton), this outstanding 
first volume of the new sub-series underpins the interdisciplinary character that 
has always been core to both the Oxford conference and Studia Patristica. 
It also shows the editors’ commitment to the need for a close reading of texts, 
in the broadest sense of this term, with perspectives drawn from the non-Christian 
environment, philosophy, iconography, epigraphy etc. that allows for new, some- 
times revolutionary discoveries that are capable of reshaping our field of study. 

Further volumes which span late antiquity in terms of regions, languages, 
materials and times are in preparation, and we hope that these studies will further 
advance the philosophy and aims of the main series, the Oxford Conference 
and contribute to research in Patristics around the globe. 





Allen BRENT 
Markus VINZENT 
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Introduction 


1. Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus 


Before starting to discuss the content of the Ennead II 9 [33], it is necessary to 
give the reader some introductory information about Plotinus and those figures 
who were members of his school of philosophy. In fact, as we will see below, 
the Ennead ἢ] 9 is a dialogue, sometimes harsh, between Plotinus, who was the 
headmaster of the school of philosophy that he founded in Rome (246 A.D,), 
and some of his disciples, so that our comprehension of the content of this 
dialogue will be facilitated if we are previously acquainted with its main pro- 
tagonists as well as with the context in which they lived and studied together. 

For all the substantially precise information that we have concerning Ploti- 
nus's life, we have to rely on Porphyry, one of Plotinus’s disciples, who wrote 
the biography of his master entitled Life of Plotinus.' 

Plotinus was born in the Deltaic Lycopolis in Egypt in the year 205 A.D 
He started being interested in philosophy when he was 28 years old.) At that 
time he lived in Alexandria in Egypt, where he came into contact with many 
masters of philosophy; however, none of them satisfied his philosophical inter- 
ests, apart from Ammonius Saccas.* We know very little about Ammonius 
Saceas’s life and doctrine; according to Eusebius of Caesarea, who quotes Por- 
phyry, Ammonius was a Christian who had abandoned the Christian faith in 
order to go back to Platonism.> After spending 11 years at Ammonius’s school 





+ Plotinus, Porphyry on the Life of Plotinus and the Order of his Books Ennead I. 1-9 with an 
English Translation by A.H. Armstrong, Loeb Classical Library 440 (Cambridge, Mass. -- London, 
1966). 

2 Plotino, Enneadi, traduzione di Roberto Radice, saggio introduttivo prefazioni ¢ note di com 
mento di Giovanni Reale, Porfirio ‘Vita di Plotino’ a cura di Giuseppe Girgenti (Milan, 2002), 
LXXIV. 

δ τρία. 

4 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 3. 7-15. With regard to Ammonis Saccas see H. Dorrie, Ammo- 
nios, der Lehrer Plotins: Hermes 83 (1995) 439-478; L. Brisson, Notices sur les noms propres. 
in; Porphyre, La Vie de Plotin, 1: Travaux préliminaires et index grec complet, par L.. Brisson, 
MO. Goulet-Cazé, R. Goulet et D. O° Brien, préface de J. Pépin, Histoire des doctrines de 
TAntiquité classique 6 (Paris, 1982), 1, 69-71; R. Goulet, Sur la datation d’Origéne le platonicien, 
in: Porphyre, La Vie de Plotin. Il: Etudes d'introduction, texte grec et traduction francaise, com- 
mentaire, notes complémentaires, bibliographie, par L.. Brisson, J.L. Cherlonneix, M.O, Goulet- 
Cazé, R. Goulet, M, Grmek, ἘΜ, Flamand, 5. Matton, D. O'Brien, J. Pépin, H.D. Saffrey, 
A.Ph, Segonds, M. Tardieu et P. Thillet, préface de J. Pépin, Histoire des doctrines de V’Antiquité 











5 Busebius of Caesares -ngeschichte, ed, Eduard Schwartz - Theodor Mommsen, 
Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jabrhunderte, zweiter Band, zweiter 
Teil (Leipzig, 1908), VI. 19. 6-7, 
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(232-242 A.D),° Plotinus’s interest in philosophy had grown so much that he 
felt the desire to know both the Persian and the Indian philosophy; lured by 
the possibility of accomplishing his desire, he joined the military campaign 
against the Persians organized by the emperor Gordian III (243 A.D.). Unfor- 
tunately, the Roman army was defeated and the emperor killed, so that Plotinus 
was forced to go back to the Roman border and to find refuge in Antioch 
(244 A.D,’ In the same year, during the reign of Philip the Arab,* Plotinus 
arrived in Rome, where he founded his own school of philosophy. Three years 
after the foundation of the school (246 A.D.), Amelius Gentilianus? became 
Plotinus’s disciple; according to Porphyry Amelius wrote out all the books of 
Numenius of Apamea, a well-known Middle-Platonic philosopher who lived in 
the 2" century A.D.!° 

Porphyry states that he met Plotinus in Rome in the year 263 A.D., during 
the reign of the Emperor Gallienus." Among Plotinus’s disciples there were also 
three physicians: Paulinus of Scythopolis. Eustochius of Alexandria, who 
assisted Plotinus at the time of his death,'? and Zethos, an Arab physician who 
bequeathed Plotinus his possessions;'’ in addition, Porphyry remembers Serapion 
of Alexandria, a rhetor, Zoticus, a poet," and Castricius Firmus,'* a politician 
who left Plotinus some land. 

Plotinus’s circle also included members of the Roman senate such as Marcellus 
Orontius, Sabinillus, and Rogatianus.'* Women too were members of Plotinus’s 
school; Porphyry remembers Amphiclea, Gemina and her daughter, also called 
Gemina.”” 











* Plotino, Enneadi, LXXIV. 

7 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 3. 15-26. 

* Ibid., 3. 24-26, 

° With regard to Amelius Gentilianus see L. Brisson, Notices sur les noms propres, in: La 
Vie de Plotin (1982), 1, 65-69. 

" Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 3. 43-46. With regard to the relation between Plotinus and 
Numenius see J. Halfwassen, Geist und Selbsthewupisein, Studien zu Plotin und Numenios, 
Abhandlung der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur Mainz, Geistes und Sozial- 
wissenschaftliche Klasse, Jahrgang 1994, 10 (Stutigart, 1994). 

"Ibid. 4. 

12 Ibid., 7. 6-12. L. Brisson quotes a scholium to Ennead IV 4 29 55, where it is said that 
Eustochius possessed his own edition of Plotinus’s work; see id., Notices sur les noms propres, 
in: La Vie de Plotin (1982), 1, 81. 

15 Tbid., 2. 20-22. See also L. Brisson, Notices sur les noms propres, 
1,82, 

'* Ibid., 7. 12-17. See also 1-. Brisson, Notices sur les noms propres, in: La Vie de Plotin 
(1982), 1, 85. 

δ ἃς, Brisson, Notices sur les noms propres, in: La Vie de Plotin (1982), 1, 89-90. 

'® Porphyry. Life of Plotinus, 7, 31-38. See also L. Brisson, Notices sur les noms propres, in: 
La Vie de Plotin (1982), 1, 96-97, 109, 110. 

" Tbid., 9. 1-6. 











La Vie de Plotin (1982), 
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Moreover, Porphyry tells that many noble men used to bring their children 
to Plotinus, so that they were brought up in his philosophy;'* even the Emperor 
Gallienus and his wife, the Empress Salonina,'? used to attend Plotinus’s 
lectures. Finally, Porphyry reports that among Plotinus’s disciples there were 
Christians of different denominations as well as some ‘heretics come from the 
ancient philosophy’ (αἱρετικοὶ δὲ ἐκ τῆς παλαιᾶς φιλοσοφίας ἀνηγμένοι). Ὁ 

This information can be interpreted as proof of the good reputation that 
Plotinus had built over the years, which had spread so much that many 
Christians interested in the Platonic philosophy decided to join his circle. 
Moreover, the multi-cultural background of Plotinus’s school testifies to the 
open-mindedness and religious tolerance that reigned there, certainly fortified 
by Plotinus’s moderation and willingness to talk to anyone. 

Porphyry reports that Plotinus spoke passionately about the matters which 
he used to debate with his disciples during his lectures,” which consisted in 
a dialogue between Plotinus and his pupils on a specific topic. In contrast, 
his writing style was short and concise and he used not to re-read what he had 
written in order not to stop the flow of his thoughts.* 

In addition to Platonism, Porphyry states that Plotinus was influenced both 
by Stoicism and by Aristotelianism.2° During his lectures Plotinus used to refer 
to some Middle-Platonic commentators of Plato’s works, who lived in the 
2 century, such as Numenius of Apamea.* Atticus,” Severus,?* Cronius” and 
Gaius.” With regard to Aristotle, considerable importance was given by Ploti- 
nus to Alexander of Aphrodisia’s commentary of the Aristotelian corpus; 
moreover, Plotinus also used commentaries by Aspasius™ and Adrastus,” both 
lived in the 2™ century. 














Ibid., 9, 19-21. 
Ibid., 14. 1-4. 
See L.. Brisson, Notices sur le noms propres, i 
Porphyry, Life of Plotinus. 8. 
Tbid., 14, 4-16 and note 1. P 
See Numenius, Fragments, texte établi et traduit par Edouard des Places, Collection des 
Universités de France — Publige sous le patronage de I'Association Guillaume Budé (Paris, 1973), 
2 Auticus, Fragments, texte établi et traduit par Edouard des Places, Collection des Uni- 
versités de France — Publige sous le patronage de l‘Association Guillaume Budé (Paris, 1977); 
L. Brisson, Notices sur les noms propres, in: La Vie de Plotin (1982), 1, 74 
* L. Brisson, Notices sur les noms propres, in: La Vie de Plotin (1982), 1, 110. 
» Tid. 91 
8 Τρία. 75. 
Ἢ Tid. 74, 






La Vie de Plotin (1982), 1, 105. 
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During the lectures, Plotinus used to read the text quickly then explain what 
for him was the true meaning of what he had read.* 

Porphyry reports that Plotinus was capable not only of explaining a doctrine 
logically, but also of making its profound and often hidden meaning emerge." 
But, although he was so loved by his disciples, Plotinus’s destiny was to die 
alone: only Eustochius the physician looked after him when he fell terribly ill. 
Of the favorite disciples, Porphyry was in Sicily, where Plotinus had sent him 
to recover from a serious depression; Amelius was in the city of Apamea in 
Syria, while Castricius was in Rome.** Plotinus died in the year 270 A.D. at 
the age of 66.°° 





2. The structure of the Enneads 


The Ennead II 9 [33], the treatise that will be the object of our commentary 
and translation into English from the Greek text edited by A. H. Armstrong,*” 
constitutes the thirty-third of the fifty-four treatises that make up the entirety 
of Plotinus’s work, preserved by Porphyry. Plotinus composed a first group of 
21 treatises during the years 254-263 A.D.; a second group of 24 treatises, 
among which is included the Ennead II 9, were composed in the years 264- 
268 A.D.: finally, Plotinus wrote the remaining 9 treatises in the last two years 
of his life (268-270 A.D.).* 

Although we have used the word ‘treatises’ with regard to Plotinus’s writ- 
ings, they were not conceived by him as systematic expositions of his own 
philosophical views,” but as a series of notes on the arguments discussed dur- 
ing his lectures” and submitted to a limited number of his disciples only.*! 
Plotinus asked Porphyry to reorganize and correct his writings, which were 
included by Porphyry in six groups of nine treatises each, called Enneads from 
the Greek word ἐννέα, meaning ‘nine’. By structuring Plotinus’s work in this 
way, Porphyry was able to obtain the sacred number 54, as a result of multipli- 
cation of the number six by the number nine. In his Life of Plotinus Porphyry 


» Porshe, Lit af Plott, 14 1-4 


με 4. 14-17. 





7 See Plotinus, Ennead If. 1-9 with an English Translation by A.H. Armstrong, Loeb Classical 
Library 441 (Cambridge, Mass. -- London, 1966), 224-300, 
% With regard to the writing-up of Plotinus’s treatises see Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 4-6. 
¥ Plotino, Enneadi, XIII. With regard to Plotinus’s way of writing his works see Denis 
O'Brien, Comment écrivait Plotin? Etude sur Vie de Plotin 8. 1-4, in: La Vie de Plotin (1982), 
7. 











* Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 8. 
Ἃ Τρία, 4. 15-17. 
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points out that he decided not to organize Plotinus's treatises according to the 
chronological order in which they were written, but to follow the example of 
Apollodorus of Athens, who collected the works of Epicharmus, and Andronicus 
the Peripatetic, who edited works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, subdividing 
the writings according to their argument.” As a consequence, Porphyry grouped 
Plotinus’s treatises that concern moral philosophy in the first Ennead; those 
having to do with physics in the second and third; those dealing with the Soul 
in the fourth; and those regarding the Intellect and the One, namely Plotinus’s 
treatises on metaphysics, in the fifth and sixth Enneads.* 

Even after Porphyry’s reorganization of Plotinus’s writings, their non-sys- 
tematic nature was not completely lost, so that sometimes the arguments are 
so twisted and intermingled that the comprehension of their exact meaning is 
not always easy.’ In order to overcome this problem, it is necessary to immerse 
oneself in the text first, and then try to discover the basic argument on which 
the secondary ones are grounded. The search for the basic argument of each 
treatise is sometimes made easy by the titles appended to them. However, we 
must point out that these titles were not given by Plotinus himself but by the 
disciples who were esteemed worthy of reading his writings, and, after he 
started working on the edition of Plotinus’s work, by Porphyry.** This means 
that the title of the treatise does not always reflect exactly Plotinus’s thought, 
so that the interpreter has to be careful not to be misled by the title of the 
treatise that he intends to study. 

A good example of that is the Ennead I 9 itself, which was entitled by Por- 
phyry" Against the Gnostics. Porphyry was particularly interested in studying 
Christianity and its different denominations, including Christian Gnosticism, 
as testified by his treatise Against the Christians.* 

We, however, must not be misled by Porphyry’s interest in Christianity and 
jump to the conclusion that the disciples whose views Plotinus engages with in 
the Ennead II 9 were Christian Gnostics in the specific heretical meaning of 
this word; the commentary will show that it is more accurate to say that some 
Christian and Gnostic views, embraced by the disciples and integrated into 
their own system of thought, were linked by them with many Platonic and 
Plotinian concepts. In chapter sixteen of his Life of Plotinus, a passage difficult 














Δ bid, 24, 1.17. 

48 Plotino, Enneadi, XIV-XV. 

“4 thid., ΧΗ. 

 Ibid,, XV. 

* Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 24. 2-3. 

” Thid.. 16. 10-12, 

“8 Porphyrius, Gegen die Christen, ed. A. von Harnack, Abhandlungen der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosoph. —hist. KI. 1 (Berlin, 1916). See also Robert M. Berchman, 
Porphyry against the Christians, Ancient Mediterranean and Medieval Texts and Contexts 1 
(Leiden, 2005). 
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to interpret, Porphyry defines his fellows as, “heretics come from the ancient 
philosophy’ (aipetixoi δὲ ἐκ τῆς παλαιᾶς φιλοσοφίας ἀνηγμένοι), but 
he does not give us further information about the nature of their opinion.”” 
Neither docs he explain why he qualifies them as those coming from the 
‘ancient philosophy’. 


3. Reading the Ennead II 9 [33] 


How then must the interpreter approach the study of the Ennead 1] 9? What 
was the purpose of Plotinus delivering these lectures which were brought 
together into the Ennead II 9? What is the Platonic background of Plotinus’s 
disciples with regard to their views? 

In order to attempt to answer these questions, we had two methodological 
approaches at our disposal. The first, which we could call the traditional one, 
because it has been constantly used by scholars over the past century, is based 
on the idea that Plotinus’s Ennead 1] 9 is nothing but what Porphyr, cated 
by the title: ἃ polemical treatise written by Plotinus against those of his disciples 
who had embraced Gnosticism before entering Plotinus’s school of philoso- 
phy.” This approach is clearly present in Carl Schmidt's treatise Plorins Stel- 
lung zum Gnosticismus und Kirchlichen Christentum;! where Schmidt grounds 
his detailed analysis of the Ennead I 9 on the idea that this text is the theatre 
of the clash of two antithetical worldviews or Weltanschauungen: the first is 
championed by Plotinus, who is conceived as the defender of the classical tra- 
dition, especially the Platonic one; the second by his Gnostic disciples, who are 
seen as the bearers of a new doctrine, namely Gnosticism, which they, on the 
one hand, try to conciliate with Plato’s, and, on the other hand, conceive as 
superior to it. 

This reading of the Ennead 1] 9 is substantially present in most of the stud- 
ies that followed Schmidt's. In the beginning of the twentieth century Richard 
Harder published his German translation of the Ennead II 9,° followed by his 
study on the connection between this Ennead, which is the thirty-third in the 
chronological order, and the three Enneads that precede it, namely V 5 (32), V 
8 (31) and Π] 8 (30).** According to Harder all these Enneads originally formed 





” Porphyry, Life of Plotinws, 16 and below 108-114. 

Ὁ Plotinus, Ennead I. Ul. 9. 10. 3-9, 

5 Carl Schmidt, Plotins Stellung zum Gnosticismus und Kirchlichen Christentum (Leipzig, 
1900). 

3 Schmidt's views have been discussed below, see 78-82. 

® Richard Harder, Plotins Schrift gegen die Gnostiker: Die Antike 5 (1929) 53-84, 

 Id., Eine neue Schrift Plotins: Hermes 71 (1936) 1-10. For a detailed analysis of the ‘groBe 
Schrift’ see Francisco Garcia Bazin, Plotino y la Gnosis (Buenos Aires, 1981). 
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one work, the so-called “groBe Schrift’, which was divided by Porphyry into 
four parts in order to reach the sacred number of fifty-four treatises.** 

‘An apparently alternative view of the controversy between Plotinus and his 
Gnostic disciples appeared in the fifties, when Hans Jonas published Gnosis 
und spéitantiker Geist — Die mythologische Gnosis,* followed by its second 
part, Gnosis und spdtantiker Geist — Von der Mythologie zur mystischen Philo- 
sophie.*’ Jonas’s approach seems to be the exact opposite of Schmidt's, because 
he thinks that Plotinus himself was heavily influenced by Gnosticism. Jonas 
grounds his theory on a detailed analysis of some concepts of Plotinus’s phi- 
losophy, like that of τόλμα, that is, the ‘temerity’ that led the Soul to fall from 
the intelligible world; according to Jonas the fact that Plotinus makes use of 
this concept clearly shows that he was influenced by Gnosticism. 

However, although Jonas’s position seems to turn Schmidt's approach upside 
down, it is still based on the idea of the Weltanschauungskampf, because it con- 
ceives Gnosticism as a conceptual whole perfect in itself, which came into collision 
with Plotinus’s Platonism, seen as another autonomous system of thought, and 
managed to turn it into a new doctrine, namely that of Plotinus. In the same way, 
Plotinus’s disciples tried to conciliate their Gnostic views with Plato's and Plotinus’s 
in order to establish their own philosophy (εἰς σύστασιν τῆς ἰδίας αἱρέσεως)" 

Moreover, it is worth mentioning the collective work Les Sources de Plotin, 
where Puech™ tries to bridge the gap between Plato and Plotinus’s Gnostic dis- 
ciples, who are deemed by Puech profoundly immersed in the Platonic tradition.”! 

‘We have to mention also Cilento’s edition of the ‘groBe Schrift’? Armstrong's 
articles entitled ‘Gnosis and Greek Philosophy’ (where he tries to confute Jonas's 














ὅδ Ibid., 7-10. We cannot further discuss Harder’s opinion here, because it would require a 
detailed analysis of all the other Enneads mentioned above, while we have decided to focus on 
the Ennead IT 9 [33] only. 

% Hans Jonas, Gnosis und spdtantiker Geist — Die mythologische Gnosis. Mit einer Einleitung 
und Methodologie der Forschung, Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments 63 (Gottingen, 1954), 

57 Id., Gnosis und spatantiker Geist ~ Zweiter Teil — Von der Mythologie zur mystischen 
Phitosophie. Erste und zwelte Halfte. Herausgegeben von Kurt Rudolph, Forschungen zur Reli- 
gion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments 159 (Gottingen, 1993). 

58 Id. The Soul in Gnosticism and Plotinus, in: Le Néoplatonisme -- Collogues Internationaux 
du Centre National de ta Recherche Scientifique Royaumont 9-13 juin 1969, ed. M.P. Schul - 
MB. Hadot (Paris, 1971), 45-53. Jonas’s position has been discussed below, see 102-106, 

5» Plotinus, Ennead If, IL 9. 6. 6-7. 

 Henri-Charles Puech, Plotino e gli Gnostici, in: Sulle tracce della Gnosi I. La Gnosi ὁ it 
tempo, Il. Sul Vangelo secondo Tommaso, ed. Francesco Zambon, 4" ed. (Milan, 2006), 115, 116 
note 2, 117-118, 126 (original title: id, Plotin et les gnostiques, in: E.R, Dodds, W. Theiler, P. Hadot, 
H.-Ch. Puech, H. Dérrie, V, Cilento, R. Harder, H.R. Schwyzer, ΑΗ. Armstrong, P. Henry, Les 
Sources de Plotin, Entretiens sur l'Antiquité classique V [Vandoeuvres-Genive, 1960], 159-190), 

δ. With regard to Puech’s position see below 113-114. 

® Vincenzo Cilento, Paideia antignostica. Ricostruzione d'un unico scritto da Enneadi Ill 
8, V8, V5, 119, introduzione ὁ commento a cura di V. Cilento (Florence, 1971). 
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position on the influence of Gnosticism on Plotinus) and ‘Dualism: Platonic, 
Gnostic, and Christian’, and, finally, Elsas’s Neuplatonische und gnostische 
Weltablehnung in der Schule Plotins,® in which Elsas tries to reconstruct the 
identity of Plotinus’s disciples through the study of several ancient texts, like the 
Nag-Hammadi texts, the Chaldean Oracles and Arnobius’s Adversus Nationes. 

Some papers were published in the eighties, especially inside collective 
works, such as Neoplatonism and early Christian Thought. Essays in Honour of 
A.H. Armstrong," Plotinus amid Gnostics and Christians and The Rediscov- 
ery of Gnosticism As far as the first of these collective works is concerned, 
we have made reference especially to the following papers: ‘Potentiality and 
the Problem of Plurality in the Intelligible World’ by Andrew Smith, with regard 
to the use of metaphorical language by Plotinus;” “Ouranos, Kronos and Zeus 
in Plotinus’ “Treatise against the Gno: ” by Pierre Hadot, with regard to 
the concept of the One/Good’s goodness;” "Τῆς Gnostics and “The ancient 
Philosophy” in Porphyry and Plotinus’ by J. Igal, with regard to the theme 
concerning the relation between Plotinus’s interlocutors and Plato.” 

As far as the second collective work mentioned above is concerned, we have 
referred to ‘Gnostic influences in the early works of Plotinus and Augustine’ 
by Th.G. Sinnige, who, following Jonas’s steps, deals with the problem of a 
Gnostic influence on Plotinus”> Finally, we have used the following papers 
contained in the first volume of The Rediscovery of Gnosticism: “In search 
of Valentinus’ by G.C. Stead, which focuses on the link between Valentinus 
and Plato and, especially, “The dog and the mushrooms, [renaeus’s views of the 
Valentinians assessed” by Rowan A. Greer, which consists in a detailed analysis 
of the second book of Irenaeus’s Against the Heresies.+ 











δ᾽ See below 105-106. 

“Ὁ ΔΗ, Armstrong, Dualism: Platonic, Gnostic and Christian in: id., Hellenic and Christian 
Studies (London, 1990), 29-52. 

Christoph Elsas, Neuplatonische und gnostische Weltablehnung in der Schule Plotins, 
Religionsgeschichiliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, Herausgegeben von Walter Burkert und Carsten 
Colpe, Band XXXIV (Berlin, 1975). 

® See below 108-111. 

“Ὁ Neoptatonism and early Christian Thought, 
H.-J. Blumenthal ~ R.A. Markus (London, 1981). 

© Plotinus amid Gnostics and Christians: Papers presented at the Plotinus Symposium held 
at the Free University Amsterdam on 25 January 1984, ed. David T. Runia (VU Uitgeverij/ 
Amsterdam, 1984). 

The Rediscovery of Gnosticism. Proceedings of the International Conference on Gnosti- 
cism at Yale New Haven, Connecticut, March 28-31, 1978, Vol. 1: The School of Valentinus, ed, 
Bentley Layton (Leiden, 1980). 

™ See below 105, 

7! See below 104, 

® See below 108, 113. 

ΤῈ See below 103, 

™ See below 196-197. 
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The nineties saw the publication of Denis O'Brien's Théodicée plotinienne, 
théodicée gnostique!* in which the scholar studies some themes connected 
with Plotinus’s controversy with his Gnostic ‘iples, such as the generation 
of matter from the Soul,” and Karin Alt’s commentary of the Ennead If 977 
Among the most recent studies, we can mention Barbara Aland’s Friihe direkte 
Auseinandersetzung zwischen Christen, Heiden und Hiiretikern.® which fol- 
lows Alt’s interpretation of the Ennead I1 9, Michel Fattal’s Plotin chez Augus- 
tin. Suivi de Plotin face aux Gnostiques.? where the Greck spirit of Plotinus’s 
philosophy is conceived as incompatible with the anti-Hellenistic attitude of his 
Gnostic disciple, Luise Abramowski’s and Ruth Majercik’s papers, which have 
focused on the relationship between Plotinus’s and Porphyry’s philosophy and 
the Nag-Hammadi Sethian treatises."” 

The approach of most of the past scholarship was generally based on the 
assumption of a fundamental opposition of two Welranschauungen, the rational 
and the mythical, the Platonic and the Christian Gnostic, the philosophical and 
the theological; and as with the modern distinction between these two disci- 
plines, much of what has been written in cither camp conveyed the idea that 
the controversy which occurred between Plotinus and his interlocutors was the 
result of the clash of two antithetical worldviews. However, if this divide were 
correct, some obvious questions would remain unanswered, like, for example: 











* Why, on the one hand, does Plotinus never call his interlocutors Gnostics, 
and, on the other hand, docs he invite them to obtain the good, cultured and 
harmonious gnosis (εὐγνωμόνως / πεπαιδευμένη καὶ ἐμμελὴς γνῶσις)" 


55. Denis O'Brien, Théodicée plotinienne, théodicée gnostique (Leiden - New York -- Kéln, 
1993) and below 178-179. 

ἴδ See also Denis O'Brien, Plotinus on Evil — A Study of Matter and the Soul in Plotinus’ 
Conception of human Evil, in: Le Néoplatonisme (1971), 128, 136, 139 and below 71: id., Ploti- 
nus and the Gnostics on the Generation of Matter, in: Neoplatonism and early Christian Thought 
(1981), 77-82 and below 71. 

77 Alt’s views have been discussed below, see 77-78. 

τα Barbara Aland, Friihe direkte Auseinandersetzung -wischen Christen, Heiden und Hare- 
rikern (Berlin, 2005) and below 114. 

® Michel Fattal, Plotin chez Augustin. Suivi de Plotin face aux Gnostiques, Collection 
L’Ouverture Philosophique (Paris, 2006), 141-142 

ΔῈ L. Abramowski, Nag Hammadi 8,1 “Zostrianos,” das Anonymum Brucianum, Plotin Ennead 
2,9 (33), in: Platonismus und Christentum. Festschrift fir Heinrich Dorrie, ed. H.-D. Blume and 
ἘΞ Mann, Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum 10 (Minster, 1983), 1-10; Ruth Majercik, The 
Existence-Life-Intellect Triad in Gnosticism and Neoplatonism: The Classical Quarterly (New 
Series) 42 (1992) 475-488; id., Porphyry and the Gnostics: The Classical Quarterly 55 (2005) 
277-292. | must also mention the following study which unfortunately I could not discuss in this 
book because published almost contemporancously with the present work: Jean Mare Narbonne, 
Plotinus in Dialogue with the Gnostics, Studies in Platonism, Neoplatonism and the Platonic 
‘Tradition 11 (Leiden-New York-Kéln, 2011) 

" Plotinus, Ennead H, 1. 9. 8. 6; 13. 12-13; 16. 58-59, 
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not deterring them from becoming truly what they claim to be, namely 
Gnostics?** Could we explain Plotinus’s attitude by the assumption that Ploti- 
nus does not call his interlocutors Gnostics because they have not attained 
yet what for him is the true gnosis? 

Why does Plotinus define them as disciples and friends?** 

* Why does he emphasise that they are linked with Plato's philosophy?** 








To answer these questions, another approach has been tested here, which makes 
the effort to interpret in a different way the controversy between Plotinus and 
his interlocutors. We could define them as ‘disciples with double allegiance’, as 
they draw their inspiration both from Plato’s philosophy and from doctrines 
that are close to what we generally define as Gnosticism. We point out that this 
definition has been proposed in order to help the reader to distinguish between 
Plotinus’s interlocutors and the rest of the disciples who had not directly taken 
part in the debate, which concerned doctrines learnt by the interlocutors from 
their previous masters, of whom they were pupils before entering Plotinus’s 
school of philosophy.*5 

Plotinus explicitly distinguishes his disciples with double allegiance from 
their previous masters, because he thinks that these cannot be convinced of 
their own mistakes,** while those whom he numbers among his own friends 
(τοὺς γνωρίμους) are still in time to find again the straight and narrow path.*” 
However, although the information available is scarce,"* we cannot exclude the 
po: ry that the previous masters of the disciples with double allegiance also 
had a strong link with Plato, because their views on Platonic philosophy could 
well be the starting point of the process of radical re-thinking of Plato's doc- 
trines that the disciples with double allegiance would continue after becoming 
active members of Plotinus's circle. 

According to our reading, the Ennead II 9 is not the battlefield of two anti- 
thetical worldviews, namely Platonism and Gnosticism; on the contrary, we 
think that it is a dialogue, sometimes harsh, between a master of philosophy 
and his own fully accepted disciples. This dialogue had the objective of leading 
the disciples to the right way of understanding and interpreting the ancient 
philosophy and to reflect about some of the ideas that they held and which are 
commonly found in what has been termed Gnosticism. Plotinus’s disciples with 
double allegiance do not regard Gnosticism as distant from Plato, whom they 














% Ibid. 10. 10-12. 

* Tbid., 10. 9-10, 

™ Porphyry names two of them, Adelphius and Aculinus, but does not say more about their 
positions. See Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 16. 
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consider as a forerunner of some of its basic concepts, such as the Soul's fall, 
the separation of the intelligible world from the sensible one and of Soul from 
body. 

In contrast, Plotinus does not think that Plato is a precursor of Gnosticism, 
in the common meaning of this word, even if he is aware that his doctrines can 
be interpreted in a dualistic and Gnostic fashion. He agrees with his disciples 
with double allegiance that for Plato sensible and intelligible reality, as well as 
Soul and body, are different; however, Plotinus thinks that their different nature 
does not necessarily imply that the distance between them is unbridgeable, 
because they are two diverse manifestations of the very same reality, namely 
being, which contains in itself all the possibilities of existence, including sen- 
sible and intelligible being. This is the true gnosis that Plotinus, who proves to 
be a real Gnostic master, has tried to make his disciples with double allegiance 
obtain by writing the Ennead I 9. He invites them to ponder attentively on its 
content in order to achieve the right gnosis (εὐγνμώμη). 

If what we have said so far is true, the denominations ‘Gnosticism’ and 
‘Gnostic’ will no longer be suitable for the purpose of interpreting the con- 
troversy between Plotinus and his interlocutors. However, considering that 
these words are commonly used to define a precise current of thought of Late 
Antiquity, namely Gnosticism, we will keep them, but we will write them 
between inverted commas whenever we want to stress that they do not indicate 
a doctrine alien to Plotinus’s philosophy. but a gnosis which, in some respects, 
differed from the gnosis which Plotinus claimed to possess. As we will see in 
the commentary, the controversy between Plotinus and his interlocutors 
revolved around their different ideas of what the true gnosis really was and of 
what kind of relationship it had with the ancient tradition in general and Plato's 
philosophy in particular. 

Before ending this introduction, it is worth giving the reader some brief 
information about the content of the Ennead // 9 and the English translation of 
the Greek text. The Ennead I 9 is divided into 18 chapters of different length. 
We have said above that the Enneads are not systematic treatises but noles on 
the subjects discussed by Plotinus during his lectures; the Ennead II 9 is not 
an exception. This means that while some chapters, for example the first, deal 
with the same topic from the beginning to the end, others, like the eighth, tend 
to jump from one topic to another; however, these subjects, though different, 
are probably interconnected, since they could be re-propositions of themes 
that had already been discussed by Plotinus in the previous lectures, or could 
anticipate those which would be debated in the following ones. In order to 
facilitate the comprehension of the text, we have divided it into paragraphs, 
giving each a title and providing references to other parts of the text that deal 
with the same topic. 

Moreover, we have tried to explain the meaning of the most difficult passages 
in the light of passages from other Enneads that discuss similar subjects; these 
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have been either quoted in the footnotes or quoted and translated in the main 
text. A similar approach has been taken with regard to other primary sources, 
such as the Nag-Hammadi texts, quoted in the English translation from the 
Coptic published in the collective work The Nag Hammadi Library in English. 

With regard to the English translation of the Ennead 1] 9, as already stated 
above, we have made use of Armstrong's edition of the Greek text. The trans- 
lation is intended to be more an instrument of research, which should facilitate 
the comprehension of Plotinus’s argument, rather than an alternative version of 
the translation given by Armstrong. Therefore, we have tried to translate as 
literally as possible. in order to let Plotinus’s argument emerge without mixing 
it with our own interpretation; however, when the text is not clear we have 
inserted our interpretation in brackets. 

In order to facilitate the comprehension of the Greek text for those who do 
not master the Greek language, we provide the English translation in a smaller 
typeface interlinear the Greek text, trying, where possible, to make the English 
words coincide with the Greek ones. When this has not been possible, because 
of the different syntax of the Greck language in comparison with English, we 
have limited ourselves to giving the English translation. We have made constant 
reference to other available translations, such as Armstrong's.’ Harder's,”! 
Bréhier’s” and Radice’s.°’ Passages of difficult interpretation have been dis- 
cussed in the main text by comparing the solutions proposed by the translators 
quoted and trying to find new ones. whenever necessary. 

Finally, with regard to the system of quotation of the Enneads, we inform 
the reader that first we cite the number of the Ennead in Latin numerals, 
then the treatise, its number according to the chronological order, the chapter, 
the lines and, with regard to all the Enneads except I] 9, the page number of 
Armstrong's edition. 











” The Nay Hammadi Libra 
Coptic Gnostic Library Project of the Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, 
(Leiden, 1977). 

% Plotinus, Ennead I, A 

 Plotins Schriften, iiberserst von Richard Harder, Neubearbeitung mit griechischem Lese- 
text und Anmerkungen fortgefiihrt von Rudolf Beutler und Willy Theiler, BAND IU Die Schriften 
30-38 der chronologischen Reihenfolge a) Text und Ubersetzung, Philosophische Bibliothek 213. 
(Hamburg, 1964). ᾿ 

5 Plotin, Ennéades Il, texte établi et traduit par Emile Bréhier, υματίδτινα tirage, Collection 
des Universités de France -- Publiée sous le patronage de l'Association Guillaume Budé (Paris, 
1989). 

® Plotino, Enneadi 





in English. Translated and introduced by the Members of the 
d. J.M. Robinson 











Translation of Plotinus’s Ennead IT 9 [33] 1-18 
‘Against the Gnostics” 


1. Ἐπειδὴ τοίνυν ἐφάνη ἡμῖν ἡ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἁπλῆ φύσις 
Since, therefore, (it) appeared to us the simple and primal nature of the Good -- 


καὶ πρώτη — πᾶν γὰρ τὸ οὗ πρῶτον οὐχ ἁπλοῦν -- καὶ οὐδὲν 
for all that (is) not primal (is) not simple ~ and having nothing 


ἔχον ἐν ἑαυτῷ, ἀλλὰ ἕν τι, καὶ τοῦ ἑνὸς λεγομένου ἢ φύσις 
in itself, ὀ Βυὶ (being) a sort of unity and the same nature ax what is called 
ἢ αὐτή - καὶ γὰρ αὕτη οὐκ ἄλλο. εἶτα ἕν, οὐδὲ 
One — and since (this nature is) itself, neither (is il) another, and then One, nor 


τοῦτο ἄλλο, εἶτα ἀγαθόν -- ὅταν λέγωμεν τὸ Ev, καὶ ὅταν λέγωμεν (5) 
this other, and then good, every time (we) say the One and every time (we) say 


τἀγαθόν, τὴν αὑτὴν! δεῖ νομίζειν τὴν φύσιν καὶ μίαν λέγειν 
the Good (we) must think of the same nature and call (it) One, 


οὗ κατηγοροῦντας ἐκείνης οὐδόν, δηλοῦντας δὲ HIV αὐτοῖς 


without predicating anything of that, but revealing to us with regard to these (the One/Good) 
ὡς οἷόν τε. 

as much as possible. 

Kai τὸ πρῶτον δὲ οὕτως, ὅτι ἁπλούστατον, Kai 

Therefore, (this nature is) the Principle as (it is) the simplest and 

τὸ αὔταρκες, ὅτι οὐκ ἐκ πλειόνων: οὕτω γὰρ ἀναρτηθήσεται 


(itis) self-sufficient as (it) does not (derive) from 2 multiplicity of things: since, this 





it) will be dependent 


εἰς τὰ ἐξ ὧν. καὶ οὐκ ἐν ἄλλῳ, 
‘on those (things) of which (it) will be made up, and (it is) not in something else, 


* Reprinted by permission of the Publishers and the ‘Trustees of the Locb Classical Library from; 
Plotinus Ennead I, with an English Translation by A.H. Armstrong. Loeb Classical Library 441 
(Cambridge, Mass. ~ London: Harvard University Press, 1966), 224-300. Copyright © 1966 by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. All rights reserved. Loeb Classical Library ® is registered 
trade mark of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. See also P. Henry et H.R, Schwyzer, 
Plotini Opera, 3 vols. (Leiden, 1951-1973). The footnotes which follow are taken from Armstrong, 
with the exception of footnotes 4 and 6, 

' τὴν αὐτὴν Heigl, H.-S2: ταύτην codd, 











2 Translation of Ennead ἢ 9 [33] 1-18 
ὅτι πᾶν τὸ ἐν ἄλλῳ καὶ (10) παρ᾽ ἄλλου. 
‘since all that (is) in something else also (derives) from something else. 


Εἰ οὖν μηδὲ nap’ ἄλλου μηδὲ ἐν ἄλλῳ μηδὲ 
If, therefore, (it is) neither from something else nor in something else nor 


σύνθεσις μηδεμία, ἀνάγκη μηδὲν ὑπὲρ αὐτὸ εἶναι. 

any kind of compound, οὐ necessity nothing will be above it. 

Od τοίνυν δεῖ ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρας ἀρχὰς ἱέναι, ἀλλὰ τοῦτο προστησα- 
‘Therefore, (we) must not go after other principles beyond (this), but posit this first, 


μένους, εἶτα νοῦν μετ᾽ αὑτὸ Kai τὸ νοοῦν πρώτως, εἶτα 
then the Intellect after this and the Intellect first, then 


ψυχὴν μετὰ νοῦν -- αὕτη γὰρ τάξις κατὰ φύσιν -- μήτε (15) 
the Soul after the Intellect -- this (is), indeed, the order in accordance with nature ~ neither 


πλείω τούτων τίθεσθαι ἐν τῷ νοητῷ μήτε ἐλάττω. 

(must we) posit more (principles) than these in the intelligible (world), nor fewer: 

Εἴτε γὰρ ἐλάττω. ἢ ψυχὴν καὶ νοῦν ταὐτὸν φήσουσιν, ἢ 
Because if (people posit) ἔδιναν (principles), cither (they) will declare Soul and Intellect the same, or 
νοῦν καὶ τὸ πρῶτον: dak" ἠ ὅτι ἕτερα ἀλλήλων, ἐδείχθη 


Intellect and the Principle; but (the fact) that (they are) different from each other was demonstrated 


πολλαχῇ. Λοιπὸν δὲ ἐπισκέψασθαι ἐν τῷ παρόντι. εἰ πλείω 
in many ways. It remains to investigate, at this time, fin addition to 





τῶν τριῶν τούτων, tives ἂν οὖν εἶεν φύσεις παρ᾽ αὑτάς. (20) 
these three, other natures may be possible besides these. 


Τῆς te yap λεχθείσης οὕτως ἔχειν ἀρχῆς τῆς πάντων 
Since (it) has been said that the Principle of all things is like this, (namely primal and simple), 


οὐδεὶς ἂν εὕροι ἁπλουστέραν οὐδ᾽ ἐπαναβεβηκυῖαν ἡντινοῦν. 
nobody could find (a) simpler one nor something (which) has transcended (that, 


Ob γὰρ δὴ τὴν μὲν δυνάμει, τὴν δὲ ἐνεργείᾳ 
They will certainly not assert (that there is) one (Principle) (which is) potential, and another (which exists) 





φήσουσι: γελοῖον γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ἐνεργείᾳ οὖσι καὶ ἀύλοις τὸ 
actually; (it would be) ridiculous to make more natures in beings (which exist) actually and (are) 


δυνάμει καὶ ἐνεργείᾳ διαιρουμένους φύσεις ποιεῖσθαι πλείους, ᾿Αλλ᾽ (25) 
immaterial, by separating that (which exists) potentially from (that existing) actually, But, 





οὐδὲ ἐν τοῖς μετὰ ταῦτα" οὐδ᾽ ἐπινοεῖν τὸν μέν τινα νοῦν 
neither (can one make more natures) in those after these, nor (can one) conceive the one (as) an Intellect 


Translation of Ennead 11 9 [33] 1-18 3 
ἐν ἢσυχίᾳ τινί, τὸν δὲ οἷον κινούμενον. Τίς γὰρ ἂν ἢσυχία 
(which is) in a sort of quietness, the other as (an Intellect which is) constantly in motion. What would the 


νοῦ καὶ τίς κίνησις καὶ προφορὰ ἂν εἴη ἢ τίς ἀργία καὶ 
quietness of the Intellect and what the motion and progression ‘be οΥ what the quietness and 


τοῦ ἑτέρου τί ἔργον; Ἔστι γὰρ ὡς ἔστι νοῦς ἀεὶ ὡσαύτως 
what the work of the other (Intellect)? For the Intellect is as it is, always the same, 


ἐνεργείᾳ κείμενος Gordan: κίνησις δὲ πρὸς αὑτὸν καὶ περὶ (30) 
being ina constant activity; but the motion towards it ‘and around 


αὑτὸν ψυχῆς ἤδη ἔργον καὶ λόγος ἀπ' αὑτοῦ εἰς ψυχὴν 
it (is) already the work of the Soul and reason (goes) from it (the Intellect) to the Soul, 


νυχὴν νοερὰν ποιῶν, οὐκ ἄλλην τινὰ μεταξὺ νοῦ καὶ ψυχῆς 
making the Soul rational, not (being) another nature between the Intellect and the Soul. 


φῦσιν. Od μὴν οὐδὲ διὰ τοῦτο πλείους νοῦς ποιεῖν. εἶ ὃ 


(One could not), for this reason, make more intellects, if (one supposed that) one (Intellect) 
μὲν νοεῖ, ὃ δὲ νοεῖ ὅτι νοεῖ. Καὶ yap εἰ ἄλλο τὸ ἐν τούτοις 


thinks, the other thinks that (if) thinks. For even if among these, (Plotinus's interlocutors, it is 


νοεῖν, 
regarded as) one thing (for the Intellect to) think. 


ἄλλο δὲ τὸ νοεῖν ὅτι νοεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν μία προσβολὴ (35) 
(as) another (for the Intellect) to think that (it) thinks, yet (they form) a single 


οὐκ ἀναίσθητος τῶν ἐνεργημάτων ἑαυτῆς: γελοῖον δὲ" ἐπὶ τοῦ 





intuition not unaware of its own activities, (it will be) ridiculous 
ἀληθινοῦ vod τοῦτο ὑπολαμβάνειν, ἀλλὰ πάντως γε ὁ αὑτὸς 
to suspect this of the true Intellect, but (the Intellect that thinks) will be absolutely the same as 
ἔσται ὅσπερ ἐνόει ὃ νοῶν ὅτι νοεῖ. Εἰ δὲ μή, 6 μὲν 

the Intellect that thinks that thinks. But, if not, one (Intellect) 
ἔσται νοῶν μόνον, 6 δὲ ὅτι νοεῖ νοῶν ἄλλου ὄντος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
will be merely thinking, the other that thinks that (it) thinks will belong to another (Intellect), but not (to) 
αὐτοῦ τοῦ νενοηκότος. ᾿Αλλ᾽εἰ ἐπινοίᾳ φήσουσι, πρῶτον 40) 
that whieh has thought. But if they assert (this doctrine) as a (mere) contrivance, first, 


μὲν TOV πλειόνων ὑποστάσεων ἀποστήσονται" ἔπειτα δεῖ 
they) will renounce the plurality of hypostases: second, (they) must 


* δὲ Harder; γὰρ codd. H-S. 
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σκοπεῖν, εἰ καὶ αἱ ἐπίνοιαι χώραν ἔχουσι λαβεῖν νοῦν 
consider if these contrivances leave room for conceiving (an) Intellect 


νοοῦντα μόνον, μὴ παρακολουθοῦντα δὲ ἑαυτῷ ὅτι 
which only thinks, but ποῖ aware that (it is) itself 


νοεῖ: ὃ καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν εἰ γίγνοιτο τῶν ἀεὶ ἐπιστα- 
thinking; because if this happened to ourselves, (who) are always connoisseurs of 


τούντων ταῖς δρμαῖς καὶ ταῖς διανοήσεσιν, εἰ καὶ μετρίως (45) 
(our own) impulses and intentions, and if (we were) moderately 


σπουδαῖοι εἶεν, αἰτίαν ἂν ἀφροσύνης ἔχοιεν. 
scrupulous, (we) would be accused of foolishness, 


“Ὅταν δὲ δὴ ὁ νοῦς ὁ ἀληθινὸς ἐν ταῖς νοήσεσιν αὑτὸν νοῇ Kai μὴ ἔξωθεν 
But every time the true Intellect thinks itself in those intellections, and the object of the 


fj τὸ νοητὸν αὑτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἢ καὶ τὸ νοητόν. ἐξ ἀνάγκης 
intellection is not outside it but it (the Intellect) is the object of the intellection, necessarily 


ἐν τῷ νοεῖν ἔχει ἑαυτὸν καὶ ὁρᾷ ἑαυτόν: ὁρῶν δ᾽ ἑαυτὸν 
in its thinking (it) possesses itself and sees itself; but not seeing ἱππεῖ 


οὖκ ἀνοηταίνοντα, ἀλλὰ νοοῦντα ὁρᾷ. Ὥστε ἐν τῷ πρώτως (50) 
(as) an irrational being, but (it sees itself) as a thinking being. Therefore. in (its) thinking (the Intellect) 


νοεῖν ἔχοι ἂν καὶ τὸ νοεῖν ὅτι νοεῖ ὡς ἕν ὄν: καὶ οὐδὲ τῇ 
would also immediately have the thinking that (it) thinks, since (these two) are one: so not even ἃ a 


ἐπινοίᾳ ἐκεῖ διπλοῦν. 
consequence of some contrivance there, (in the intelligible world, the Intellect is) two-fold. 


Ei δὲ καὶ ἀεὶ νοῶν εἴη, ὅπερ ἔστι, 
But if (it) is always thinking, as itis, 


τίς χώρα τῇ ἐπινοίᾳ τῇ χωριζούσῃ τὸ νοεῖν ἀπὸ τοῦ νοεῖν 
what room (is there) for the contrivance which separates the thinking from the thinking 


ὅτι νοεῖ; Εἰ δὲ δὴ καὶ ἑτέραν ἐπίνοιάν τις τρίτην ἔπεισ- 
that (i) thinks? But if another contrivance one, (as) third, introduces 


ἄγοι τὴν ἐπὶ τῇ δευτέρᾳ τῇ λεγούσῃ νοεῖν ὅτι νοεῖ, τὴν (55) 
in addition to the second that affirms that it thinks that it thinks, which 


λέγουσαν ὅτι νοεῖ ὅτι νοεῖ ὅτι νοεῖ, ἔτι μᾶλλον καταφανὲς 
says that (it) thinks that (if) thinks that (it) thinks, once again (the contrivance) will appear 


τὸ ἄτοπον. Kai διὰ ti οὐκ εἷς ἄπειρον οὕτω; Τὸν δὲ λόγον 
absurd, And why (should one not go on) in this way to infinity? When someone 
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ὅταν τις ἀπὸ τοῦ νοῦ ποιῇ. εἶτα ἀπὸ τούτου γίνεσθαι ἐν 
makes the reason proceed from the Intellect, _ then, through this (the reason), (one makes) another 
ψυχῇ ἄλλον Gx’ αὑτοῦ τοῦ λόγου, ἵνα μεταξυψυχῆς 
reason come to be in the Soul from that (previous) reason, 5 that this (the first reason) is between 


καὶ νοῦ ἢ οὗτος, ἀποστερήσει τὴν ψυχὴν τοῦ νοεῖν, εἰ μὴ παρὰ (60) 
Intellect and Soul, (he) will deprive the Soul of thinking if the Soul) does not 


τοῦ νοῦ κομιεῖται, ἀλλὰ παρὰ ἄλλου τοῦ μεταξὺ τὸν λόγον: 
et (its reason) from the Intellect, but from the other reason in the middle; 


καὶ εἴδωλον λόγου, ἀλλ᾽ ob λόγον ἕξει, καὶ ὅλως οὐκ εἰδήσει 
and (it) Will have an image of reason, but (jt) will not have reason, and (i) will not entirely contemplate 


νοῦν οὐδὲ ὅλως νοήσει. 
the Intellect, nor will (it) think at all. 


2, Οὗ τοίνυν οὔτε πλείω τούτων οὔτε ἐπινοίας περιττὰς 
‘Therefore, (one) must not assume more than these (natures), nor uscless distinctions 

ἐν ἐκείνοις, ἃς of δέχονται, θετέον, ἀλλ᾽ ἕνα νοῦν τὸν 

τῷ those (natures), which (those natures) do not admit, but one Intellect which 


αὐτὸν ὡσαύτως ἔχοντα, ἀκλινῆ πανταχῇ. μιμούμενον τὸν 





is always the same, without any inclination, imitating the 
πατέρα Kad’ ὅσον οἷόν τε αὐτῷ. Ψυχῆς δὲ ἡμῶν τὸ μὲν ἀεὶ 
Father as much as it is possible to it. But regarding our soul, one (part of it is) always (directed) 
πρὸς ἐκείνοις, τὸ δὲ πρὸς ταῦτα ἔχειν, τὸ δ᾽ ἐνμέσῳ (5) 
cowards those (natures), another (is directed) towards these (the earthly ones), another (remains) in the middle 
τούτων" φύσεως γὰρ οὔσης μιᾶς ἐν δυνάμεσι πλείοσιν ὁτὲ 
of these (two natures); because, being (the Soul) one nature in various powers, sometimes 


μὲν τὴν πᾶσαν συμφέρεσθαι τῷ ἀρίστῳ αὑτῆς Kai τοῦ 
the whole (of it) is curried along with its best (part) and (the entirety of the Soul belongs) to 


ὄντος, ὁτὲ δὲ τὸ χεῖρον αὐτῆς καθελκυσθὲν συνεφελκύσασθαι τὸ μέσον: 
being. sometimes the Worst (part) of it is dragged down, (and it) drags the middle (part) with it; 


) γὰρ πᾶν αὐτῆς οὐκ ἦν θέμις καθελκύσαι 
for the whole Soul was not allowed τὸ be dragged down, 





Kai τοῦτο συμβαίνει αὐτῇ τὸ πάθος, Sti μὴ (10) 
This misfortune happens to it (the Soul) because (the middle and lower part) 


ἔμεινεν ἐν τῷ καλλίστῳ, ὅπου ψυχὴ μείνασα A μὴ μέρος, 
4 not remain in the best (state), where had the Sou! remained, that (would) not (have been) part (partial) 
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μηδὲ ἧς ἡμεῖς ἔτι μέρος, ἔδωκε τῷ παντὶ σώματι αὐτῷ te 
nor (would) we (have had) yet a part of it, but (the Soul) allowed the whole body (of the individual 


ἔχειν ὅσον δύναται παρ᾽ αὐτῆς ἔχειν, 
beings and of the universe) to possess as much as it (the body) could hold from it (the Soul); 


μένει te ἀπραγμόνως 
{nevertheless,) (the Soul in its best part) remains untroubled, 


αὑτὴ οὐκ ἐκ διανοίας διοικοῦσα οὐδὲ τι διορθουμένη, ἀλλὰ 
hot governing by means of discursive reasoning, nor amending anything, but (it is) through a wonderful 


τῇ εἷς τὸ πρὸ αὐτῆς θέᾳ κατακοσμοῦσα δυνάμει 
power (that the Soul's best part) orders (the middle and lower part) towards ἃ contemplation of what is 


θαυμαστῇ. (15) “Ὅσον γὰρ πρὸς αὑτῇ ἐστι, τόσῳ καλλίων 
before it, (namely the Intellect), For the more (the Intellect) is before it (the Soul), the fairer 


καὶ δυνατωτέρα. κἀκεῖθεν ἔχουσα δίδωσι 
and more powerful (the Soul is); and since (the Soul) has (it) gives 


τῷ μετ᾽ αὐτὴν καὶ ὥσπερ ἐλλάμπουσα ἀεὶ ἑλλάμπεται. 
τὸ (what is) after it (the body), and as (it) illuminates, (it is) always illuminated (by the Intellect). 


3. “Aci οὖν ἐλλαμπομένη Kai διηνεκὲς ἔχουσα τὸ φῶς 
Since, therefore, (the upper part of the Soul) is always illuminated and uninterruptedly holds the light, 


δίδωσιν εἰς τὰ ἐφεξῆς, τὰ δ᾽ ἀεὶ συνέχεται καὶ ἅρδεται 
{it) gives the light to what (comes) after (it), then this always holds on and is covered by 





τούτῳ τῷ φωτὶ Kai ἀπολαύει τοῦ ζῆν καθ᾽ ὅσον δύναται. 
this ight and enjoys living (an it) as much as it can; 





ὥσπερ εἰ πυρὸς ἐν μέσῳ nov κειμένου ἀλεαΐνοιντο οἷς 
as if-a fire is pat in some public place, those (who are there) may get warmed. 


οἷόν τε. Καίτοι τὸ πῦρ ἐστιν ἐν μέτρῳ. ὅταν δὲ δυνάμεις (5) 
as much as (they) can, Yet, fire is in (the dimension of what is) limited; but when (we talk of) powers 


μὴ ἈΜμετρηθεῖσαι μὴ ἐκ τῶν ὄντων ὦσιν ἀνῃρημέναι, πῶς 
(which) neither have been measured, nor have been separated from beings, how 


οἷόν te εἶναι μέν, μηδὲν δὲ αὑτῶν μεταλαμβάνειν; ᾿Αλλ᾽ 


can (they) be (such), but nothing participates in them? ‘On the contrary, 
ἀνάγκη ἕκαστον τὸ αὑτοῦ διδόναι Kai ἄλλῳ, ἢ τὸ ἀγαθὸν 
οἱ necessity each gives οἱ itself to something else, or the Good 


οὐκ ἀγαθὸν ἔσται, ἢ ὁ νοῦς οὗ νοῦς, ἢ ψυχὴ μὴ τοῦτο, 
will not be good, or the Intellect not Intellect, or the Soul not this, 
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εἰ μή τι μετὰ τοῦ πρώτως ζῆν Lom} καὶ δευτέρως ἕως 
unless by means of the first living (being) also lives a second as long as 


ἔστι (10) τὸ πρώτως, 
he first is. 


᾿Ανάγκη τοίνυν ἐφεξῆς εἶναι πάντα ἀλλήλοις 
W necessity, then, all things are next to each other 


καὶ dei, γενητὰ δὲ τὰ ἕτερα τῷ παρ᾽ ἄλλων εἶναι. 
and forever, whereas all the others are generated because they are (derived) from others, 


Οὐ τοίνυν ἐγένετο, 
Therefore, neither did those (things) called generated come into being (just once) 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐγίνετο καὶ γενήσεται, ὅσα γενητὰ λέγεται. 
ut (continuously) come into being and will come into being. 


οὐδὲ φθαρήσεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ὅσα ἔχει εἰς ἅ- ὃ δὲ μὴ 
or will (they) be destroyed, except for those (Which) have (something) into which (to be dissolved); what 


ἔχει εἰς 6, οὐδὲ φθαρήσεται. Εἰ δὲ τις εἰς ὕλην λόγοι, 
oes not have (anything) into which (to be dissolved) will not be destroyed. But if someone says (that things 
sill be dissolved) into matter, 


διὰ (15) τί οὗ καὶ τὴν ὕλην: Εἰ δὲ καὶ τὴν ὕλην φήσει. τίς ἦν 
by will matter not also dissolve? ΒΝ if (the same person) says (that) matter (will be dissolved), what was 


ἀνάγκη, φήσομεν, γενέσθαι: Εἰ δὲ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι φήσουσι 
she necessity, we will say, (for it) to have been generated? But if (they) say (that it) is necessary (that 
matter) should 


παρακολουθεῖν, καὶ νῦν ἀνάγκη. Εἰ δὲ μόνη καταλειφθή- 
comie next (the hypostases), even now (this) necessity (exists), But if (matter), alone, will be abandoned 
by the other hypostases), 


σεται, οὐ πανταχοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ Ev τινι τόπῳ ἀφωρισμένῳ τὰ 
ποῖ everywhere, but in some limited place 


deta ἔσται καὶ οἷον ἀποτετειχισμένα- εἰ δὲ οὐχ 
Se divine principles will be, as if (they) have been walled off (matter); but if (this is) 


slay te, (20) ἐλλαμφθήσεται. 
cot possible, (matter) will be illuminated (by the higher principles), 


ζῴη Perna et nune Henry et Schwyzer: Cor wry, H-S: ζωῇ Q. 
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4. Εἰ δὲ οἷον πτερορρυήσασαν τὴν ψυχὴν φήσουσι 
But if they say (that) the Soul created (the world) after shedding its wings,* 


πεποιηκέναι, οὐχ f tod παντὸς τοῦτο πάσχε: εἰ δὲ 
this does not happen to that (the Soul) of the All; but if 


σφαλεῖσαν αὐτοὶ φήσουσι, τοῦ σφάλματος λεγέτωσαν τὴν αἰτίαν. 
they say that (the Soul of the Alt) fel Jet them say the cause of the fall! 





Πότε δὲ ἐσφάλη: Εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἐξ ἀιδίου, μένει κατὰ 
But when did it fall? If (it fell) from eternity, (the Soul of the All) should remain, according to 


τὸν αὑτῶν λόγον ἐσφαλμένη: εἰ δὲ ἤρξατο, διὰ τί οὐ πρὸ (5) 
their own opinion, (eternally) fallen: but if it began (to fall), why (did it not fall) before that? 


tod; Ἡμεῖς δὲ οὐ νεῦσίν φαμεν τὴν ποιοῦσαν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον 
In contrast, we do not call (it) inclination to create (the world), but rather 


μὴ νεῦσιν. Εἰ δὲ ἔνευσε, τῶ ἐπιλελῆσθαι δηλονότι τῶν 
‘non-inclination. But if (the Soul of All) inclined downwards, (it) actually (did so) because (it) forgot 


ἐκεῖ: 
(what had happened) there (in the intelligible world); 


εἰ δὲ ἐπελάθετο, πῶς δημιουργεῖ; Πόθεν γὰρ ποιεῖ ἢ 
but if (it) forgot (what had happened there), how did (it) create? From where did (it) create unless 





ἐξ ὧν εἶδεν ἐκεῖ: Εἰ δὲ ἐκείνων μεμνημένη ποιεῖ, οὐδὲ 
through the beings (which it) saw there? But if (it) creates because still remembers those, (it) did not 


ὅλως ἔνευσεν, οὐδὲ yap εἰ ἀμυδρῶς ἔχει. Od μᾶλλον νεῦ- (10) 
incline completely, not even if (it) has (them) present obscurely. Does it not rather ineline 


εἰ ἐκεῖ, ἵνα μὴ ἀμυδρῶς ἴδῃ; Διὰ τί γὰρ ἂν οὐκ ἠθέλησεν 
there, in order not to see obscurely”? For why did (it) not want to come back, 


ἔχουσα ἡντινοῦν μνήμην ἐπανελθεῖν; Τί γὰρ ἂν ἑαυτῇ καὶ 
having memory of the being? For what (kind of advantage) did (it) 
ἐλογίζετο γενέσθαι ἐκ τοῦ κοσμοποιῆσαι; Γελοῖον γὰρ τὸ 

expect to result for it from the creation of the cosmos? For (it is) ridiculous (that the Soul of the 
All made) it (the cosmos) 


ἵνα τιμῷτο, καὶ μεταφερόντων ἀπὸ τῶν ἀγαλματοποιῶν τῶν 
in order to be honoured, those transferring (to the Soul of the All) what is valid for the sculptors 


* Literally, ‘shedding its feathers’ 
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ἐνταῦθα. Ἐπεὶ καὶ εἰ διανοίᾳ ἐποίει καὶ μὴ ἐν τῇ φύσει 
in this world, Further, if (the Soul of the All) created (the world) through reason and in (its) nature there 


ἦν (15) τὸ ποιεῖν καὶ ἢ δύναμις ἢ ποιοῦσα Hy, πῶς ἂν κόσμον 
were ποὶ the creating and the creative power were not (in it), how could it have created 


τόνδε ἐποίησε: Πότε δὲ Kai φθερεῖ αὐτόν; εἰ γὰρ μετέγνω, 

this cosmos? When does (it) also destroy it (the cosmos)? For if (it) changed its mind (about the fact 
τί ἀναμένει; ΕἸ dé οὕπω, οὐδ᾽ ἂν μεταγνοίη ἔτι 

shat the cosmos must continue to exist), what is it waiting for? But if not, (it) will never change its mind, (it) 


having 


ἤδη εἰθισμένη καὶ τῷ χρόνῳ προσφιλεστέρα γενομένη. Εἰ δὲ τὰς 
already got accustomed (10 the cosmos) and become rather friend of time. But if 





καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ψυχὰς ἀναμένει, ἤδη ἔδει μηκέτι ἐλθεῖν εἰς (20) 
the Soul of the All) waits for the (individual) souls one by one, they should not by now return to 


ἕνεσιν πάλιν πειραθείσας ἐν τῇ προτέρᾳ γενέσει τῶν τῇδε 
che becoming, having already experienced the evils in this (world) during their previous generations; 


κακῶν: ὥστε, ἤδη ἂν ἐπέλιπον ἰοῦσαι. Οὐδὲ τὸ κακῶς 
so (they) should have already stopped coming back by now. Nor did this cosmos end up badly 


eyovévar τόνδε τὸν κόσμον δοτέον τῷ πολλὰ εἶναι ἐν αὐτῷ 
because many unpleasant things have been allowed to be in it 





δυσχερῆ: τοῦτο γὰρ ἀξίωμα μεῖζόν ἐστι περιτιθέντων αὐτῷ, 
for this (cosmos) will be of much more value than (that which) (they) give toit 


εἴ ἀξιοῦσι τὸν αὐτὸν εἶναι τῷ νοητῷ, ἀλλὰ μὴ εἰκόνα (25) 
if (they) assert (that it) is the same (as) the intelligible (world), but not a mere image of 





ἵνου. Ἢ tis ἂν ἐγένετο ἄλλη καλλίων εἰκὼν ἐκείνου: 
hat, Or, what other image more beautiful than this could there be? 


Ti γὰρ ἄλλο πῦρ βελτίων" τοῦ ἐκεῖ πυρὸς παρὰ τὸ ἐνταῦθα 
what other fire (could be a) better (image) of the fire above, apart from the fire here below? 








πῦρ; Ἢ τίς γῆ ἄλλη παρὰ ταύτην μετὰ τὴν ἐκεῖ γῆν: 

Or, what other earth apart from this (could there be) after the earth above? 
Τίς δὲ σφαῖρα ἀκριβεστέρα καὶ σεμνοτέρα ἢ εὐτακτοτέρα τῇ 
But what sphere (could there be which is) more perfect and more noble or more orderly in (its) 


ὁ βελτίων Heigl, H-S*: βέλτιον cod. 
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φορᾷ μετὰ τὴν ἐκεῖ τοῦ κόσμου τοῦ νοητοῦ περιοχὴν ἐν (30) 
movement after the self-enclosed circumference of the intelligible cosmos? 
αὐτῷ: ἼΑλλος δὲ ἥλιος μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνον πρὸ τούτου τοῦ ὁρωμένου τίς; 
But what other sun (could there be) after that (above and) before this (sun which) looks at (this world)? 
5. "AAR! [ἄλογον]" αὑτοὺς μὲν σῶμα ἔχοντας, οἷον ἔχουσιν 
Burt (itis) illogical that they, who certainly have a body as men have, 


ἄνθρωποι. καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν καὶ λύπας καὶ ὀργὰς τὴν παρ᾽ 
and — desire από gricfs ἀπά passions, do not despise 


αὐτοῖς δύναμιν μὴ ἀτιμάζειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφάπτεσθαι τοῦ νοη- 
their own power, ‘but (they) say (that they) can get hold of the intelligible (world), 
τοῦ λέγειν ἐξεῖναι, μὴ εἶναι δὲ ἐν ἡλίῳ ταύτης απαθεστέραν 


but that there is no (power) in the sun, (which) is (a) more imperturbable (being), 


ἐν τάξει μᾶλλον καὶ οὐκ ἐν ἀλλοιώσει μᾶλλον οὖσαν, (5) 
more ordered and less changing, (and they say that the sun) 


οὐδὲ φρόνησιν ἔχειν ἀμείνονα ἡμῶν τῶν ἄρτι γενομένων. 
does not have ἃ better wisdom than us, (although) we have just come into being 


καὶ διὰ τοσούτων κωλυομένων τῶν ἀπατώντων ἐπὶ τὴν 
ἀπά (are) among so many misleading things which prevent (us) from 


ἀλήθειαν ἐλθεῖν- οὔδὲ τὴν μὲν αὑτῶν ψυχὴν ἀθάνατον καὶ 
coming to the truth. (And it is also illogical that they) do not say that their soul (the stars’ soul is) immortal and 


θείαν λέγειν Kai τὴν τῶν φαυλοτάτων ἀνθρώπων. τὸν δὲ 
divine, although that of the worst men (is considered by them as immortal snd divine), but (they say that) 


οὐρανὸν πάντα καὶ τὰ ἐκεῖ ἄστρα μὴ τῆς ἀθανάτου (10) 
the whole heaven and the stars above have never participated in the immoral (nature), 


κεκοινωνηκέναι. ἐκ πολλῷ καλλιόνων καὶ καθαρωτέρων ὄντα, 
{even though) they derive from (much) more beautiful and purer (material), 


δρῶντας ἐκεῖ μὲν τὸ τεταγμένον καὶ εὔσχημον καὶ 
(even though) they certainly see (that) there, (among the stars, everything is) ordered and well-crafted and 


εὔτακτον καὶ μάλιστα τὴν ἐνταῦθα περὶ γῆν ἀταξίαν αὐτοὺς αἰτιωμένους: 
ell regulated and, above all, (although) they blame (the condition) of the earth here below for the disorder 


© In order to make the οὐδὲ in the eighth line comprehensible, we follow here the addition of the 
word ἄλογον proposed by Harder, even if we do not refer, as he does, τὴν μὲν αὐτῶν ψυχὴν to the 
people criticized by Plotinus but to the stars’ souls; see Plotins Schriften, 114. 
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ὥσπερ τῆς ἀθανάτου ψυχῆς τὸν χείρω τόπον 
owhich isin id); as if the immortal Soul preferred the worst place 


ἐπίτηδες ἑλομένης, παραχωρῆσαι δὲ τοῦ βελτίονος τῇ (15) 


deliberately, but (it) agreed to grant the better (place) to 
θνητῇ ψυχῇ ἑλομένης. 
τῆς mortal soul. 
“Ahoyos δὲ καὶ i) παρεισαγωγὴ 
But (it is also) illogical, on their part, the introduction 
αὐτοῖς τῆς ἑτέρας ψυχῆς ταύτης, ἣν ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων συνιστᾶσι: 
of this other soul, which they make up of the (four) elements, 
πῶς γὰρ ἂν ζωὴν ἡντινοῦν ἔχοι ἢ ἐκ τῶν 


For how could the gathering of the elements have any sort of life? 


στοιχείων σύστασις: Ἢ γὰρ τούτων κρᾶσις ἢ θερμὸν ἢ 
In fact. the mixture of those (elements) causes either hot or 


ψυχρὸν ἢ μικτὸν ποιεῖ, ἢ ξηρὸν ἢ ὑγρὸν ἢ μῖγμα ἐκ τούτων. (20) 
cold or the mixture (of these), either dry or wet or the mixture of these. 


Πῶς δὲ συνοχὴ τῶν τεσσάρων ὑστέρα γενομένη ἐξ αὐτῶν; 
‘Bur how (can the Soul be) the unifying element of the four (elements), (it) being created out of them afterwards? 
Ὅταν δὲ προστιθῶσι καὶ ἀντίληψιν αὐτῇ Kai βούλευσιν καὶ 

‘But when (they) give it (the Soul) both perception and will and 


ἄλλα μυρία, τί ἄν τις εἴποι; 
innumerable other (things), what could one say? 


τΑλλὰ οὗ τιμῶντες ταύτην τὴν 
‘But neither honouring this 


δημιουργίαν οὐδὲ τήνδε τὴν γῆν καινὴν αὑτοῖς γῆν φασι 
creation, nor this earth, they claim that a new earth has come into existence for them, 


γεγονέναι, εἰς ἣν δὴ ἐντεῦθεν ἀπελεύσονται" τοῦτο δὲ (25) 
to which, indeed, they are moving from here; moreover, (they think that) this (new earth) 


λόγον εἶναι κόσμου. Kaitor τὶ δεῖ αὑτοῖς ἐκεῖ γενέσθαι ἐν 
» the rational model of the cosmos. Nevertheless, why must they get there, in 


παραδείγματι κόσμου, ὃν μισοῦσι; Πόθεν δὲ τὸ παράδειγμα 
the archetype of a cosmos Which they despise’? But where is this archetype from? 


τοῦτο; Τοῦτο γὰρ Kat! αὐτοὺς νενευκότος ἤδη πρὸς τὰ 
For, according to them, he who created this archetype had already inclined towards those 
shings (which are) 
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τῇδε τοῦ τὸ παράδειγμα πεποιηκότος. Εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐν αὐτῷ 
here. If, indeed, in him 


τῷ ποιήσαντι πολλὴ φροντὶς τοῦ κόσμον" μετὰ τὸν κόσμον (30) 
who created (there was) ἃ great concem to create another cosmos (the new carth) after the intelligible 


τὸν νοητὸν ὃν ἔχει ἄλλον ποιῆσαι --- καὶ τί ἔδει; --- καὶ εἰ 
cosmos, which (he) possesses ~ and why should (he) have done it? ~ and if (the intelligible cosmos was 


μὲν mpd τοῦ κόσμου. ἵνα τί; 
created) before this cosmos (the new earth), what (would he have created the new earth) f 





“Iva φυλάξωνται ai ψυχαί. 
In order to put the (individual) souls on their guard. 


Πῶς οὖν; οὐκ ἐφυλάξαντο, ὥστε μάτην ἐγένετο. 
How could that be? (They) Were not on their guard, so that there was no point in its existence. 


Εἰ δὲ μετὰ τὸν κόσμον 
But if (he made the new earth) after this cosmos (of ours), 


ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου λαβὼν  ἀποσυλήσας τῆς ὕλης τὸ εἶδος, 
having taken from this cosmos (and) having stolen the form of the matter (of this sensible cosmos), 


ἤρκει ἢ πεῖρα ταῖς πειραθείσαις ψυχαῖς πρὸς τὸ (35) 
the experience would have been enough for the souls who have been tested to put (them) 


φυλάξασθαι. Εἰ δ' ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς λαβεῖν ἀξιοῦσι τοῦ 
‘on their guard. But if (they) appreciate (that they) received in their souls 


κόσμου τὸ εἶδος, τί τὸ καινὸν τοῦ λόγου; 

the form of the cosmos, what is the novelty of the concept’? 

6. Τὰς δὲ ἄλλας ὑποστάσεις τί χρὴ λέγειν ἃς εἰσάγουσι, 
‘Why is it necessary to talk about the other hypostases which (they) introduce, 


παροικήσεις καὶ ἀντιτύπους καὶ μετανοίας; Εἰ μὲν γὰρ 
(namely) transmigrations, images and repentings? In fact, if (they) 


ψυχῆς ταῦτα λέγουσι πάθης ὅταν ἐν μετανοίᾳ , καὶ 
claim that these are affections of the Soul, when (the Soul) is in repentance, and (if they talk of) 


ἀντιτύπους, ὅταν οἷον εἰκόνας τῶν ὄντων, ἀλλὰ μὴ αὑτά 
images, when (the Soul contemplates) images of beings ~ but it does not look yet at 


πὼ τὰ ὄντα θεωρῇ. καινολογούντων ἐστὶν εἷς σύστασιν τῆς (5) 
the beings in themselves --ν (the reason for them) to introduce new ideas will be to support 


7 κόσμον Kirchoff, H- 





᾿ὄσμου codd. 
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Ἰδίας αἱρέσεως: ὡς γὰρ τῆς @pzaiuc Ἑλληνικῆς οὐχ 
‘heir own opinions; (they) mock these things as if (they) were not in touch with the ancient Hellenic tradition 
ἁπτόμενοι ταῦτα σκευωροῦνται ὀ εἰδότων 
despite knowing (that) 
καὶ σαφῶς τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἀτύφως λεγόντων ἀναβάσεις ἐκ τοῦ σπηλαίου 
the Greeks speak clearly and modestly about ascents from the cave, 


καὶ κατὰ βραχὺ εἰς θέαν ἀληθεστέραν μᾶλλον καὶ μᾶλλον προιούσας. 
proceeding bit by bit towards ἃ truer and truer contemplation, 


Ὅλως γὰρ τὰ μὲν αὐτοῖς παρὰ τοῦ Πλά- (10) 
To sum up, some (doctrines) have been taken by them from Plato; 








τῶνος εἴληπται, τὰ δέ, ὅσα καινοτομοῦσιν, iva ἰδίαν φιλοσοφίαν 
‘vith regard (0) the others, those which (they) invent in order to establish their own philosophy, 


φίαν θῶνται, ταῦτα ἔξω τῆς ἀληθείας εὕρηται, Ἐπεὶ καὶ 
(it) has been found that these are outside the truth, ‘Therefore, 

οἱ δίκαι καὶ of ποταμοὶ οἱ ἐν "Αἰδου καὶ at μετενσωματώσεις 

the judgments and the rivers. those in Hades, and (the individual souls") transits into bodies (have been 

saken) 


ἐκεῖθεν. Καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν νοητῶν δὲ πλῆθος ποιῆσαι, τὸ ὃν καὶ 
rom there (from Plato), And the introduction of ἃ plurality of imelligibles, (namely the ideas), the being and 


τὸν νοῦν Kui τὸν δημιουργὸν ἄλλον Kai τὴν ψυχήν. ἐκ τῶν (15) 
she Intellect and the Demiurge (as) another (being) and the Soul have been taken from those (doctrines) 


ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ λεχθέντων εἴληπται: εἰπόντος γὰρ αὑτοῦ 





hich have been said in the Timaeus; for he (Plato) said: 
«ἧπερ οὖν νοῦς ἐνούσας ἰδέας ἐν τῷ ὃ ἔστι ζῷον 
the Intellect, indeed, looks at the ideas which are in that which is the Living, 
καθορᾷ, τοσαύτας καὶ ὃ τόδε ποιῶν τὸ πᾶν διενο- 
and such (ideas) the Creator thought that this universe (should) 
ἤθη σχεῖν.» Οἱ δὲ οὐ συνέντες τὸν μὲν ἔλαβον 
contain.’ Yet, they, not comprehending (this passage), interpreted (it in the sense that there is) one 
ἐν fovyige 
Lntelleet) which is in a state of repose, (as if) 
ἔχοντα ἐν αὑτῷ πάντα τὰ ὄντα, τὸν δὲ νοῦν ἕτερον παρ᾽ αὑτὸν (20) 
σα that there Were all beings, and another Intellect next to it which 


Sewpodvra, τὸν δὲ διανοούμενον --- πολλάκις δὲ αὑτοῖς ἂντὶ 
contemplates (them), and another which argues ~ but often, according to them, in place of 
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τοῦ διανοουμένου ψυχή ἐστιν ἦ δημιουργοῦσα --- καὶ κατὰ 
(the Intellect) which argues there is the Soul, that which creates — and 


Πλάτωνα τοῦτον οἴονται εἶναι τὸν δημιουργὸν ἀφεστηκότες 
{they) think that according to Plato this (the Soul or the last Intellect) is the Demiurge, being far from 


τοῦ εἰδέναι τίς ὁ δημιουργός. Kai ὅλως τὸν τρόπον 
knowing who the Demiurge (is). And (they) lie against him (Plato) completely (with regard to) the 


τῆς δημιουργίας Kai ἄλλα πολλὰ καταψεύδονται αὐτοῦ καὶ πρὸς τὸ (25) 
manner of the cteation and many other things and 


χεῖρον ἕλκουσι τὰς δόξας τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ὡς αὐτοὶ μὲν τὴν 
(they) drag the doctrines of the man towards the worse, as if they have leant towards 


νοητὴν φύσιν κατανενοηκότες, ἐκείνου δὲ Kai τῶν ἄλλων 
the intelligible nature, but not Plato and the other 


τῶν μακαρίων ἀνδρῶν μή. Kai πλῆθος νοητῶν ὀνομάζοντες 
blessed men. And, by naming the multitude of intelligibles, they 


τὸ ἀκριβὲς ἐξευρηκέναι δόξειν οἴονται αὑτῷ τῷ πλήθει 
Βοῦρα that (it) will seem that (they) have discovered the exact (doctrine), (although), through the sate multitude 


τὴν νοητὴν φύσιν τῇ αἰσθητικῇ Kai ἐλάττονι εἰς ὁμοιότητα (30) 
(of intelligible beings that they admit, they) lead the intelligible nature to (be) identical to the sensible and 


ἄγοντες, δέον ἐκεῖ τὸ ὡς ὅτι μάλιστα ὀλίγον εἷς ἀριθμὸν 
inferior (nature), because there (in the intelligible world) it is necessary to pursue the small quantity as much 


διώκειν Kai τῷ μετὰ τὸ πρῶτον τὰ πάντα ἀποδιδόντας, 
as possible, and, by tracing all things back to that (the Intellect) after the First, (it is necessary) 


ἀπηλλάχθαι, ἐκείνου τῶν πάντων ὄντος καὶ νοῦ τοῦ πρώτου 
o be quitted of muhiplicity, (since) that (the Intellect) is (the principle) of all things ἀπά the first Intellect 





καὶ οὐσίας καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα καλὰ μετὰ τὴν πρώτην φύσιν. 
und essence and all the other beautiful things after the first ‘nature (the One). 








Ψυχῆς δὲ εἶδος tpitov- διαφορὰς δὲ ψυχῶν ἐν πάθεσιν ἢ (35) 
‘Thirdly, the Soul's nature; and (they should) trace back the differences (existing) among the souls to passions or 


ἐν φύσει ἰχνεύειν μηδὲν τοὺς θείους ἄνδρας διασύροντας, 
nature, without despising the divine men, 


ἀλλ' εὐμενῶς δεχομένους τὰ ἐκείνων ὡς παλαιοτέρων καὶ 
but politely accepting those things from those (men) as more ancient and 


ἃ καλῶς λέγουσι παρ᾽ ἐκείνων λαβόντας, 
what (Plotinus’s interlocutors) say correctly, (these doctrines) having been taken (by them) from the ancient 
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ψυχῆς ἀθανασίαν, 
‘men, (suich as) the immortality of the Soul, 


νοητὸν κόσμον, θεὸν τὸν πρῶτον, τὸ τὴν ψυχὴν δεῖν 
the intelligible cosmos, the first God, the necessity for the Soul of 


φεύγειν τὴν πρὸς τὸ σῶμα ὁμιλίαν, τὸν χωρισμὸν τὸν ἀπ᾽ (40) 
shunning the company of body, the (Soul's) separation from 


αὐτοῦ, τὸ ἐκ γενέσεως φεύγειν εἰς οὐσίαν" 
shal (the body), (the necessity) of escaping from the becoming to the being: 


ταῦτα γὰρ 
Secause, without doubt, by saying these things 


κείμενα παρὰ τῷ Πλάτωνι σαφῶς οὑτωσὶ λέγοντες ποιοῦσιν. 
αὶ are found in Plato wisely. (they) do well. 


οἷς θέλουσι διαφωνεῖν φθόνος οὐδεὶς λε- 
There is no envy of those who say that (they) want to disagree on these (doctrines), 


ὄντων, οὐδ᾽ ἐν τῷ τοὺς Ἕλληνας διασύρειν καὶ ὑβρίζειν 


(but) (they must not) speak 
τὰ αὑτῶν ἐν συστάσει παρὰ τοῖς ἀκούουσι ποιεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ (45) 
= support of their doctrines in front of those who listen to by despising and insulting the Greeks, but 
αὐτὰ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν δεικνύναι ὀρθῶς ἔχοντα, ὅσα ἴδια αὑτοῖς 


from their side they have to show that they hold these correctly, (narnely) those views of theirs (that) they 





Soe παρὰ τὴν ἐκείνων δόξαν λέγειν, εὐμενῶς καὶ φιλοσόφως 
scem to say against the view of those (the ancient men), explaining politely and philosophically 
υὐτὰς τὰς δόξας τιθέντας αὐτῶν καὶ οἷς 

their own doctrines, and fairly those (which) 





ἐναντιοῦνται δικαίως, πρὸς τὸ ἀληθὲς βλέποντας, οὗ τὴν 
ey oppose, tuming their eyes to the truth, without searching for 


ὑδοκίμησιν θηρωμένους ἐκ τοῦ [πρὸς] ἄνδρας κεκριμένους (50) 
seed reputation by censuring men who have not been judged to be good 


ἐκ παλαιοῦ οὗ παρὰ φαύλων ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθοὺς εἶναι ψέγειν, 


>» mediocre men from the ancient times, 





yous εἶναι. Ἐπεὶ τά γε 
men). Indeed, what 


κέγοντας ἑαυτοὺς ἐκείνων ἀμεί 
without) saying to be better than those (anci 








εἰρημένα τοῖς παλαιοῖς περὶ τῶν νοητῶ πολλῷ ἀμείνω καὶ 
sas been said by the ancients about the intelligibles has been said better and 
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πεπαιδευμένως εἴρηται. καὶ τοῖς μὴ ἐξαπατωμένοις τὴν 
wisely, and it will be easily known by those who are not deceived by 


ἐπιθέουσαν εἷς ἀνθρώπους ἀπάτην ῥᾳδίως γνωσθήσεται (55) 
the deception which rushes at men (the fact that) 


τάδ᾽ ὕστερον τούτοις παρ᾽ ἐκείνων ληφθέντα, 
these things were taken by them (the interlocutors) from those (the ancient men) later on, and 


προσθήκας δὲ τινας οὐδὲν προσηκούσας εἰληφότα, 
(that they have done) some additions not belonging to those (doctrines) which have been taken, 





ἕν ye? οἷς ἐναντιοῦσθαι θέλουσι γενέσεις Kai φθορὰς εἰσάγοντες 
in relation to (the doctrines) which (they) want to oppose, introducing generations and absolute 


παντελεῖς καὶ μεμφόμενοι τῷδε τῷ παντὶ καὶ τὴν πρὸς τὸ σῶμα 
destructions, censuring this universe, blaming the Sou! for its relation with body, 


κοινωνίαν τῇ ψυχῇ αἰτιώμενοι καὶ τὸν διοικοῦντα τόδε τὸ πᾶν (60) 
censuring the governor of this universe 


ψέγοντες καὶ sis ταὐτὸν ἄγοντες τὸν δημιουργὸν τῇ ψυχῇ 
and, with regard to this, tracing the Demiurge back to the Soul 


καὶ τὰ αὐτὰ πάθη διδόντες, ἅπερ καὶ τοῖς ἐν μέρει. 
and giving (the Soul of the All) the same affections as those (the individual souls that are) in (the) part, 


7. “On μὲν οὖν οὔτε ἤρξατο οὔτε παύσεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν 
(It) has been said that, indeed, this cosmos neither began nor will end, ‘but (that it) 
ἀεὶ καὶ ὅδε 6 κόσμος, ἕως ἂν ἐκεῖνα i. εἴρηται. 
will always exist ‘as long as that (the intelligible reality) exists. 


Τὴν δὲ πρὸς τὸ σῶμα τῇ ψυχῇ κοινωνίαν τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ πρὸ αὑτῶν 
It has been said before them that, as far as our soul is concemed, the association with body 


εἴρηται ὡς οὐκ ἄμεινον τῇ yori: τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς ἡμετέρας 
(is) not better for the soul: to judge the same what (is ascribable) to our (soul) 


καὶ τὴν τοῦ παντὸς λαμβάνειν ὅμοιον, ὡς εἴ τις τὸ τῶν (5) 
und the Soul of the All (is) as if ‘one who had taken into account the class 


χυτρέων ἢ χαλκέων λαβὼν γένος ἐν πόλει εὖ οἰκουμένῃ τὴν ἅπασαν ψέγοι. 
of potters and smiths fairly blamed everyone without exception in the densely populated town. 


* γνωσθήσεται τάδ᾽ nune Henry et Schwyzer: γνωσθήσεται. τὰ δ᾽ H-S. 
"ἕν γε Milller et nune Henry et Schwyzer: ἔν te wxq: ὥστε γι, 
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Δεῖ δὲ τὰς διαφορὰς λαμβάνειν τὰς τῆς 
ἀν addition, itis necessary to understand the differences, those (pertaining to) that (the Soul) 


ὅλης ὅπως διοικεῖ, ὅτι μὴ ὃ αὑτὸς τρόπος μηδ' ἐνδεδεμένη. 
of the All, how (it) governs (the body), because (it is) not the same way, nor is (the Soul of the All) bound (to 


Πρὸς γὰρ αὖ ταῖς ἄλλαις διαφοραῖς, at μυρίαι εἴρηνται ἐν 
the body). For ugain among the other differences, many of which have ‘been dealt with in 


ἄλλοις, κἀκεῖνο ἐνθυμεῖσθαι ἔδει ὅτι ἡμεῖς μὲν ὑπὸ τοῦ (10) 
ster (parts of the treatise), this must be kept in mind, (namely the fact) that, indeed, we have been bound to 


σώματος δεδέμεθα ἤδη δεσμοῦ γεγενημένου. "Ev γὰρ τῇ 
the body, which has already become a prison. For the nature of body has already 


πάσῃ ψυχῇ ἢ τοῦ σώματος φύσις δεδεμένη ἤδη συνδεῖ ὃ ἂν 

see! bound to the Soul in its entirety (and) binds what (it has managed to) 
περιλάβῃ: αὑτὴ δὲ ἢ tod παντὸς ψυχὴ οὐκ ἂν δέοιτο ὑπὸ 

encircle; but the Soul of the All itself cannot be bound by 


τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς δεδεμένων ὀ ἄρχει γὰρ ἐκείνη. Διὸ καὶ 
those things which have been bound by it; because that govems (these things), For this reason, 


ἀπαθὴς πρὸς αὑτῶν, ἡμεῖς δὲ τούτων οὗ κύριοι: τὸ δ᾽ ὅσον (15) 
the Soul of the All is) indifferent to those things, but we are not masters of those (things): and the part 


αὐτῆς πρὸς τὸ θεῖον τὸ ὑπεράνω ἀκέραιον μένει καὶ οὐκ 
{ that (the Soul which tums itself) to the divine remains unblemished above and (it) is not 
ἐμποδίζεται, ὅσον δὲ αὑτῆς δίδωσι τῷ σώματι ζωὴν οὐδὲν 


ound, but the part of that (the Soul which) gives life to the body does not obtain anything 


παρ᾽ αὑτοῦ προσλαμβάνει. Ὅλως γὰρ τὸ μὲν ἄλλου πάθημα 





Som that (the body), In short, what is something else's accident 

τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ ἐξ ἀνάγκης δέχεται, ὃ δ᾽ αὑτὸ ἐκείνω οὐκέτι 

# necessity receives what is in the other, but it does not give of its own to that 

τὸ αὑτοῦ δίδωσιν οἰκείαν ζωὴν ἔχοντι: οἷον εἰ ἐγκεντρισθέν (20) 
which has its own life: as if, being something (a shoot) in another (a tree), because it was grafted (on it), 

τι εἴη ἂν ἄλλῳ, παθόντος μὲν τοῦ ἐν ᾧ συμπέπονθεν, αὑτὸ 

the shoot) shared the same affections as that on which it is grafted (the stock), but when that (the shoot) 

ξηρανθὲν εἴασεν ἐκεῖνο τὴν αὐτοῦ ζωὴν ἔχειν. Ἐπεὶ 
‘bas withered, (it) let that (the stock) keep its own life. For, 


οὐδ' ἀποσβεννυμένου τοῦ ἐν σοὶ πυρὸς τὸ ὅλον πῦρ ἀπέσβη: 
although) the fire in you dies out, the fire in itself did not die out: 
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ἐπεὶ οὐδ᾽ εἰ τὸ πᾶν πῦρ ἀπόλοιτο, πάθοι ἄν τι ἡ ψυχὴ ἢ 
in fact, if the whole fire died out, the Soul there would not be affected at all, 


ἐκεῖ, ἀλλ' ἢ τοῦ σώματος σύστασις, καὶ εἰ οἷόν τε εἴη διὰ (25) 
but (only) the structure of the body (would be affected), and if (it) were possible that through 


τῶν λοιπῶν κόσμον τινὰ εἶναι, οὐδὲν ἂν μέλοι τῇ ψυχῇ τῇ ἐκεῖ. 
the remaining (elements) ἃ sort of universe existed, the Soul there would not care at all. 


Ἐπεὶ οὐδὲ ἡ σύστασις ὁμοίως τῷ παντὶ Kai ζῴῳ 
Indeed, the connection of (the things which make up the) Ail and of (the things which make up) each living 


ἑκάστῳ ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖ οἷον ἐπιθεῖ 
being is not the same: ‘but (it is) as if there, (in the All, the Soul of the All) runy on (a surface), 


κελεύσασα μένειν, ἐνταῦθα 
having let (the things) remain (where they are); on the contrary, here (among the individual beings) 


δὲ ὡς ὑπεκφεύγοντα εἰς τὴν τάξιν τὴν ἑαυτῶν δέδεται δεσμῷ 
(it is) as if the things which escape from (the order) have been bound to their own order through a double 


δευτέρῳ. ἐκεῖ δὲ οὐκ ἔχει ὅπου φύγῃ. Οὔτε οὖν (30) 
bond. ‘Over there (in the All) there is nowhere (for them) to escape to. Therefore, neither 


ἐντὸς δεῖ κατέχειν οὔτε ἔξωθεν πιέζουσαν εἷς τὸ εἴσω ὠθεῖν, 
js it necessary (for the Soul) to hold (things) within nor push (things) back to the inside by pressing (them) from. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅπου ἠθέλησεν ἐξ ἀρχῆς αὑτῆς ἢ φύσις μένει. 
the outside, but the nature remains where (it) wanted to stay from its beginning. 


“Bay δέ πού τι αὐτῶν κατὰ φύσιν κινηθῇ, οἷς οὐκ ἔστι 
But if, by chance. among those (beings which) are moved according τὸ nature some are not moved 


κατὰ φύσιν, ταῦτα πάσχει, αὑτὰ δὲ καλῶς φέρεται ὡς τοῦ 
according to nature, these will suffer, while the others are rightly moved as (parts) of the 


ὅλου" τὰ δὲ φθείρεται od δυνάμενα τὴν τοῦ ὅλου τάξιν (35) φέρειν, 
All; but those which cannot take the order of the All are going to be destroyed; 


οἷον εἰ χοροῦ μεγάλου ἐν τάξει φερομένου ἐν μέσῃ 
ἃς if tortoise caught in the middle of the advance of a great choral dance which moves in an orderly way 


τῇ πορείᾳ αὐτοῦ χελώνη ληφθεῖσα πατοῖτο οὗ δυνηθεῖσα 
were in pain, because it could not 


φυγεῖν τὴν τάξιν τοῦ χοροῦ εἰ μέντοι μετ᾽ ἐκείνης τάξειεν 
avoid the order (of the movement) of the choral dance: if, indeed, (the tortoise) had lined up according to that 





ἑαυτήν, οὐδὲν ἂν ὑπὸ τούτων οὐδ᾽ αὐτὴ πάθοι. 
(dance movement), it would have not been harmed by these (the dancers), 
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8. Τὸ δὲ διὰ τί ἐποίησε κόσμον ταὐτὸν 1 διὰ τί ἔστι 
To ask Why (the Soul) created the cosmos (is) the same as (to ask) why there is 


νυχὴ καὶ διὰ τί ὁ δημιουργὸς ἐποίησεν. Ὃ πρῶτον μὲν 
soul and why the Demiurge created, First of all, (this is the question) of 





ἀρχὴν λαμβανόντων ἐστὶ τοῦ ἀεί" ἔπειτα οἴονται τραπέντα 
‘boxe who assume a beginning of that which always is, (namely the cosmos); furthermore, (they) think that the 


ἔκ τινος εἷς tt καὶ μεταβάλλοντα αἴτιον τῆς δημιουργίας, 
-ause of the creation was subject to becoming. having turned from something into something else and changed. 


γεγονέναι. Διδακτέον οὖν αὐτούς, εἰ εὐγνωμόνως ἀνέχοιντο, (5) 
Hence, they should be taught, if (they) endured (the teachings) with the right attitude of mind, 





τὶς ἢ φύσις τούτων, ὡς αὐτοὺς παύσασθαι τῆς εἰς τὰ 
hat the nature of these things is, so that they desist from criticizing 


τίμια λοιδορίας ἣν εὐχερῶς ποιοῦνται ἀντὶ πολλῆς προσηκόντως 
worthy things, which (is what) they too easily do, instead of the careful consideration (that) 


ἂν γενομένης εὐλαβείας. Ἐπεὶ οὐδὲ τοῦ παντὸς 
sould be appropriate. ‘As a consequence, one could not rightly censure 


τὴν διοίκησιν ὀρθῶς ἄν τις μέμψαιτο πρῶτον μὲν ἔνδεικνυ- 
τος government of the All, (which), first of all, shows 


μένην τῆς νοητῆς φύσεως τὸ μέγεθος. Εἰ γὰρ οὕτως εἷς (10) 
the greatness of the intelligible nature, If, indeed, (the cosmos) 








ν παρελήλυθεν, ὡς μὴ ζωὴν ἀδιάρθρωτον ἔχειν — 
ome to life in ἃ Way that (it does) not have a disjointed life — 





ὁποῖα τὰ σμικρότερα τῶν ἐν ade τῇ πολλῇ ζωῇ τῇ ἐν 
tke the smallest (things) in it, which, through the fullness of life, that (which is) in 





ὃ ἀεὶ νύκτωρ καὶ μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν γεννᾶται --- ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι 
τ (the cosmos), are constantly produced night πὰ day — but (it) is 
σινεχὴς καὶ ἐναργὴς καὶ πολλὴ καὶ πανταχοῦ ζωὴ σοφίαν 


eninterrupted, manifest and manifold life showing insuperable wisdom everywhere, 


ἀμήχανον ἐνδεικνυμένη, πῶς οὐκ ἄν τις ἄγαλμα ἐναργὲς (15) 
how can (one) not call it a transparent and beautiful statue 


καὶ καλὸν τῶν νοητῶν θεῶν εἴποι; Εἰ δὲ μιμούμενον 
of the intelligible gods’? If, however, what represents (the intelligible world) 


un ἐστιν ἐκεῖνο, αὑτὸ τοῦτο κατὰ φύσιν ἔχει" od γὰρ ἦν 
is mot that (the intelligible world), this is naturally so; because what (represents something) 
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ἔτι μιμούμενον. Τὸ δὲ ἀνομοίως μεμιμῆσθαι ψεῦδος: οὐδὲν 
(is) πὸ longer what has been represented. (If), however, (the statue) were unlike (the gods), (the representation) 


γὰρ παραλέλειπται ὧν οἷόν te ἦν καλὴν εἰκόνα φυσικὴν ἔχειν. 


would be deceit; because nothing has been omitted of which ἃ beautiful natural image can exist, 
᾿Αναγκαῖον μὲν γὰρ ἦν εἶναι οὐκ ἐκ διανοίας καὶ (20) 
For it was necessary that the representation should not originate from reasoning and 
ἐπιτεχνήσεως τὸ μίμημα: οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τε ἦν ἔσχατον τὸ 
contrivance, since it was not possible for the intelligible world to come last, 
νοητὸν εἶναι. Εἶναι yap αὑτοῦ ἐνέργειαν ἔδει ὠ διττήν, τὴν 

Its activity needed to be two-fold, the one 
μὲν ἐν ἑαυτῷ, τὴν δὲ εἰς ἄλλο. Ἔδει οὖν εἶναί τι μετ᾽ 


in itself, the other towards what is other (than itself), Hence, something must be after 


αὐτό- ἐκείνου γὰρ μόνου οὐδέν ἔστιν ἔτι πρὸς τὸ κάτω. 
that (the intelligible world), so that of (matter) alone there is nothing which is further below, (matter) 


ὃ τῶν πάντων ἀδυνατώτατόν ἔστι. Δύναμις δὲ θαυμαστὴ (25) 
which is the weakest of all things. A marvellous power, however, 


ἐκεῖ θεῖ: ὥστε καὶ εἰργάσατο. Ei μὲν δὴ ἄλλος κόσμος 
runs there. so that it is also active. Actually, if there is another cosmos 


: Εἰ δὲ ἀνάγκη εἶναι, 
But if this one exists necessarily, 


ἔστι τούτου ἀμείνων, tis ob to 
better than this, which is it’ 





ἄλλος δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν, οὗτός ἐστιν ὃ τὸ μίμημα ἀποσῴζων 
and there is no other (cosmos), it will be this (that which) preserves the representation 


ἐκείνου. Γῆ μὲν δὴ πᾶσα ζῴων ποικίλων πλήρης καὶ 
ΘΓ that (the intelligible world), The whole earth (is) indeed full of many things and (of) 


ἀθανάτων καὶ μέχρις οὐρανοῦ μεστὰ πάντα: ἄστρα δὲ τά (30) 
immortals, all things that fill (the earth) to the sky. But the stars, both those 


te ἐν ταῖς ὑποκάτω σφαίραις τά τε ἐν τῷ ἀνωτάτω διὰ ti 
in the lower spheres and those at the top, why (are they not) 


οὗ θεοὶ ἂν τάξει φερόμενα καὶ κόσμῳ περιιόντα; Διὰ τί 
gods, since (they) move according to the (universal) order and go round the cosmos? Why 





γὰρ οὐκ ἀρετὴν ἕξουσιν ἢ ti κώλυμα πρὸς κτῆσιν ἀρετῆς 
will they not have virtue or what hinders (them) from acquiring virtue? 
αὐτοῖς: Οὐ γὰρ δὴ ταῦτά ἐστιν ἐκεῖ. ἅπερ τοὺς ἐνταῦθα ποιεῖ κακούς, 
For over there (among the stars) there are not the same things that make people bad here below, 
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οὐδ᾽ ἢ τοῦ σώματος κακία ἐνοχλουμένη καὶ (35) 
nor is the evilness of body ἃ burden (to the stars) nor 





ἐνοχλοῦσα. Διὰ ti δὲ οὗ συνιᾶσιν ἐπὶ σχολῆς ἀεὶ καὶ ἐν νῷ 
πουδίος (them). But why should they (the stars) not alway’ understand easily and, in (their) intellect, 


λαμβάνουσι tov θεὸν Kai τοὺς ἄλλους τοὺς νοητοὺς θεοὺς, 
catch God and the other intelligible gods, 





" ἡμῖν σοφία βελτίων ἔσται τῶν ἐκεῖ; Ταῦτα τίς ἂν 
hile our wisdom will be better than that of those there (the stars)? Who could claim these things 


μὴ ἔκφρων γεγενημένος ἀνάσχοιτο; Ἐπεὶ καὶ αἱ ψυχαὶ εἰ 
= thout going out of his mind’? And also, if, indeed, the souls 


μὲν βιασθεῖσαι ὑπὸ τῆς τοῦ παντὸς ψυχῆς ἦλθον, πῶς (40) 
came τὸ be subdued by the Soul of the All, hhow (can) those (souls) which were 


βελτίους αἵ βιασθεῖσαι: Ἔν γὰρ ψυχαῖς τὸ κρατῆσαν 
abdued be better (than the Soul of the All)? For what dominates over the (individual) souls (is) better 


κρεῖττον. Εἰ δ᾽ ἑκοῦσαι, τὶ μέμφεσθε εἰς ὃν ἑκόντες 
shan them). But if (the souls came into existence) willingly, why do you censure (the universe) to which 


ἤλθετε διδόντος καὶ ἀπαλλάττεσθαι. εἴ τις μὴ 
you) came spontaneously. when (the cosmos) gives (men permission) to abandon (it) if someone does not 


ipécxorto; Εἰ δὲ δὴ Kai τοιοῦτόν ἐστι τόδε τὸ πᾶν, ὡς. ἐξεῖναι 
τὰς (it)? But if, indeed, this cosmos is of such a kind that one is also allowed to have 


ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ σοφίαν ἔχειν καὶ ἐνταῦθα ὄντας βιοῦν κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνα, πῶς οὗ (45) 


sisdom in it and, being here, ἴο live according to those (the intelligible 
μαρτυρεῖ ἐξηρτῆσθαι τῶν ἐκεῖ; 
realities), how will (this) not prove that (the cosmos) is connected with those over ‘there (the intelligible realities)? 
9 Πλούτους δὲ καὶ πενίας εἴ τις μέμφοιτο καὶ τὸ 
But if someone blamed wealth and poverty, and the 
οὐκ ἴσον ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις ἅπασι. πρῶτον μὸν ἀγνοεῖ, ὡς ὃ 
seeven distribution of all of these, first, (he) fails to recognize that 





πουδαῖος ἐν τούτοις τὸ ἴσον ob ζητεῖ, οὐδέ τι νομίζει 
se wise (man) does not long for equality in these things, nor does (he) think that 


τοὺς πολλὰ κεκτημένους πλέον ἔχειν, οὐδὲ τοὺς δυναστεύοντας 
ove (who) have amassed many things have more, nor (does he think that) those hold power 


τῶν ἰδιωτῶν, ἀλλὰ τὴν τοιαύτην σπουδὴν ἄλλους (5) 
ser the private citizens. but (he) leaves concem of this kind to others: 
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ἐᾷ ἔχειν, καὶ καταμεμάθηκεν ὡς διττὸς ὃ ἐνθάδε βίος, ὁ μὲν 
(he) has learnt that life here is twofold, the one 


τοῖς σπουδαίοις, 6 δὲ τοῖς πολλοῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
for the wise, the other for the majority of men, 


τοῖς μὲν σπουδαίοις πρὸς τὸ ἀκρότατον Kai τὸ ἄνω, τοῖς δὲ 
that for the wise (leads) to what is the highest and above, while that 


ἀνθρωπικωτέροις διττὸς αὖ ὧν ὃ μὲν μεμνημένος ἀρετῆς 
which is more common is double in tum, the one, which takes care of virtue, 


μετίσχει ἀγαθοῦ τινος, ὃ δὲ φαῦλος ὄχλος οἷον (10) 
participates in some sort of good, the other, (that Which is ascribable to) the ordinary people as 


χειροτέχνης τῶν πρὸς ἀνάγκην τοῖς ἐπιεικεστέροις. Εἰ δὲ 
‘manual workers, (participates) in what by necessity (belongs) to the best, Bui if 


φονεύει τις ἢ ἤττᾶται τῶν ἡδονῶν ὑπὸ ἀδυναμίας, τί 
someone kills or is overwhelmed by pleasures because of his own impotence, why 


θαυμαστὸν Kai ἁμαρτίας εἶναι od νῷ, ἀλλὰ ψυχαῖς ὥσπερ 
should (you) be surprised that the Intellect is sinless, while the souls (sin), (they being) as 


παισὶν ἀνήβοις: Εἰ δὲ γυμνάσιον εἴη νικώντων καὶ ἡττωμένων, 


immature children? And if (the world) were ἃ gymnasium where some win and others lose, 


πῶς οὗ Kai ταύτῃ καλῶς ἔχει; Εἰ δ᾽ ἀδικεῖ. τί (15) 
why would this not be fine? But if (someone) misbehaves, why (should this fact seem) 


δεινὸν τῷ ἀθανάτῳ; Kai εἰ φονεύει, ἔχεις δ᾽ θέλεις. Εἰ δὲ 
strange to an immortal? —_And if (someone) kills, (he) gets what (he) wants. But if (you) 


ἤδη μέμφῃ, πολιτεύεσθαι ἀνάγκην οὐκ ἔχεις. Ὁμολογεῖται 
already blame (this world), you are not forced to live in it But it is agreed that 


δὲ καὶ δίκας εἶναι ἐνθάδε καὶ κολάσεις. Πῶς οὖν ὀρθῶς 
there are judgments and punishments here, How then can one think (that) 





ἔχει μέμφεσθαι πόλει διδούσῃ ἑκάστῳ τὴν ἀξίαν; OF καὶ 


it is right to blame the place which gives every (man) his due? Here 


ἀρετὴ τετίμηται. καὶ κακία τὴν προσήκουσαν ἀτιμίαν ἔχει, (20) 
Virtue is honoured and wickedness has the dishonour which befits it, 


καὶ θεῶν ob μόνον ἀγάλματα, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτοὶ ἄνωθεν ἐφορῶντες, 


and there are not only the gods” images, but also (the gods) themselves keep an eye on (the world) fram above, 


of ῥηιδίως αἰτίας, φησίν, ἀποφεύξονται πρὸς 
who, it is said, will easily evade the accusations (levelled) by 
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ἀνθρώπων, πάντα ἄγοντες τάξει ἐξ ἀρχῆς εἰς τέλος μοῖραν 


‘men (against them), keeping everything in order from start to finish, giving 

ἑκάστῳ τὴν προσήκουσαν διδόντες κατὰ ἀμοιβὰς βίων τοῖς 

τὸ each (man) the due destiny in changes of lives 

προὐπηργμένοις ἀκόλουθον" ἣν ὁ ἀγνοῶν προπετέστερος (25) 

which is) consistent with his previous existence: he who ignores this (destiny) (is) the most thougthless 

ἀνθρώπων περὶ πραγμάτων θείων ἀγροικιζόμενος, ᾿Αλλὰ 

of men who grossly talks of divine things. In contrast, 

χρὴ ὡς ἄριστον μὲν αὑτὸν πειρᾶσθαι γίνεσθαι, μὴ μόνον 

«is necessary to strive hard to become good oneself, not believing that 

δὲ αὐτὸν νομίζειν ἄριστον δύνασθαι γενέσθαι -- οὕτω γὰρ 
only oneself ‘can become the best — because (if someone thinks) this, 


οὕπω ἄριστος --- ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀνθρώπους ἄλλους ἀρίστους, ἔτι 
Ἐς will not be) the best yet -- but that there are other good men and 


καὶ δαίμονας ἀγαθοὺς εἶναι. πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον θεοὺς τοὺς τε (30) 
good demons as well, and, still more, gods who 


ἐν τῷδε ὄντας κἀκεῖ βλέποντας, πάντων δὲ μάλιστα τὸν 
ace in this world and watch from there, but, most of all, the 


ἡγεμόνα τοῦδε τοῦ παντός, ψυχὴν μακαριωτάτην- ἐντεῦθεν 
ruler of this cosmos, the most blessed Soul. ‘Then 


58 ἤδη καὶ τοὺς νοητοὺς ὑμνεῖν θεούς, ἐφ᾽ ἅπασι δὲ ἤδη 
a 4s) now (necessary) to celebrate the intelligible gods, ‘and then, above all, 


τὸν μέγαν τὸν ἐκεῖ βασιλέα καὶ ἐν τῷ πλήθει μάλιστα τῶν 
Ὡς great king there, who manifests his greatness especially in the multitude of 


θεῶν τὸ μέγα αὑτοῦ ἐνδεικνυμένους: οὗ γὰρ τὸ συστεῖλαι (35) 
because (this) does not (mean) contracting (the multitude of gods) 








ἀλλὰ τὸ δεῖξαι πολὺ τὸ θεῖον, ὅσον ἔδειξεν αὐτός, 
‘one, but showing the divine manifold, as much as he (God, the great king) has shown himself, knowing that 


τοῦτό ἐστι δύναμιν θεοῦ εἰδότων, ὅταν μένων ὅς ἐστι 
aus 1s the power of God, ‘when, remaining who He is, (He) 





πολλοὺς ποιῇ πάντας εἰς αὑτὸν ἀνηρτημένους καὶ δι᾽ 
creates the whole multitude (of gods) which depend on Him ἀπά exist through 





ἐκεῖνον καὶ παρ᾽ ἐκείνου ὄντας. Kai ὃ κόσμος δὲ ὅδε δι᾽ 
Him and from Him. Moreover, this cosmos exists through 
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ἐκεῖνόν ἔστι κἀκεῖ βλέπει, καὶ πᾶς καὶ θεῶν ἕκαστος καὶ (40) 
Him and watches out there, and the whole (of it) and each of the (sensible) gods also 


τὰ ἐκείνου προφητεύει ἀνθρώποις καὶ χρῶσιν ἃ ἐκείνοις 
reveals what (belongs to) Him (God) to men and vaticinates what is dear to those 


φίλα. Εἰ δὲ μὴ τοῦτό εἰσιν, ὃ ἐκεῖνός ἐστιν, αὑτὸ τοῦτο 
(the intelligible gods), But if it (the cosmos) is not what that (God) is, this will be 


κατὰ φῦσιν ἔχει. Εἰ δ᾽ ὑπερορᾶν θέλεις καὶ σεμνύνεις 
according to nature, But if (you) want to look down on (the cosmos) and to exalt 


σαυτὸν ὡς od χείρων, πρῶτον μέν, ὅσῳ τις ἄριστος, 
yourself as not inferior (to it), first, the more someone is good, 


πρὸς πάντας εὐμενῶς ἔχει Kai πρὸς ἀνθρώπους" ἔπειτα 
the more he behaves benevolently towards all things and men; second, (he) 


σεμνὸν (45) δεῖ εἷς μέτρον μετὰ οὐκ ἀγροικίας, ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἰόντα 

must excel in moderation, not through uncouthness, going as high 

ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἢ φύσις δύναται ἡμῶν, ἀνιέναι, τοῖς δ' ἄλλοις 
ἃς our nature can (go), thinking that there is room for others 


νομίζειν εἶναι χώραν παρὰ τῷ θεῷ καὶ μὴ αὐτὸν μόνον μετ᾽ 
at God's side, without putting only himself in communion with 


ἐκεῖνον τάξαντα ὥσπερ ὀνείρασι πέτεσθαι ἀποστεροῦντα 
that (God), as if (he) flew in his dreams. (thus) depriving 


ἑαυτὸν καὶ ὅσον ἐστὶ δυνατὸν ψυχῇ ἀνθρώπου θεῷ γενέσθαι- (50) 
himself of becoming God as much as the human soul can; 

δύναται δὲ εἰς ὅσον νοῦς ἄγει: τὸ δ' ὑπὲρ νοῦν 

and (he) can as far as the Intellect guides (him); but going beyond the Intellect 


ἤδη ἐστὶν ἔξω νοῦ πεσεῖν. Πείθονται δὲ ἄνθρωποι ἀνόητοι 
is already falling outside the Intellect (or; becoming foolish). Nevertheless, the foolish men are convinced 


τοῖς τοιούτοις τῶν λόγων ἐξαίφνης ἀκούοντες ὧς σὺ ἔσῃ 
by such speeches ὀἠ ὃ soon as they hear that, ‘you are 


βελτίων ἁπάντων οὗ μόνον ἀνθρώπων, ἀλλὰ καὶ θεῶν 
better than all, ποῖ only men, but even gods” 


— πολλὴ γὰρ ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἢ αὐθάδεια --- καὶ ὁ πρότερον (55) 
τ for there is a lot of arrogance among men and the man (who) once (was) 


ταπεινὸς καὶ μέτριος καὶ ἰδιώτης ἀνήρ, εἰ ἀκούσειε: σὺ 
miserable, mediocre and ignorant, (how will he feel) when (he) hears: ‘you 
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ei θεοῦ παῖς, οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι, οὖς ἐθαύμαζες, οὗ παῖδες, 
are the son of God, while the others whom (you) used to appreciate are not sons, 


οὐδ᾽ ἃ τιμῶσιν ἐκ πατέρων λαβόντες, σὺ δὲ κρείττων 
‘por what (the others) honour, having received (this) from (their) fathers, but you (are) better 


καὶ tod οὐρανοῦ οὐδὲν πονήσας. — εἶτα καὶ συνεπηχῶ- 
San even the heaven without having Worked hard” — and then others applaud (him) unanimously’? 


σιν ἄλλοι; Οἷον εἰ ἐν πλείστοις ἀριθμεῖν οὐκ εἰδόσιν ἀριθμεῖν (60) 
As if among the multitude (of those who) cannot count, 


οὐκ εἰδὼς πήχεων χιλίων εἶναι ἀκούοι, τί 
soe) Who cannot count heard that (he) is a thousand cubits (tall); what would (happen) 





ἄν, εἴ χιλιόπηχυς εἶναι νομίζοι, τοὺς ἄλλους πενταπήχεις εἶναι 
if (he) thought to be ἃ thousand cubits (tall), (but he) heard that the others are five cubits tall? 


ὀκούοι; μόνον δὲ φαντάζοιτο ὡς τὰ χίλια ἀριθμὸς μέγας. 
(He) would simply imagine that the ‘thousand’ is ἃ big number. 





Εἶτ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοις ὑμῶν προνοεῖ 6 θεός. τοῦ δὲ 
Moreover, God takes care of you, ‘but why does (He) neglect the 


κόσμου παντὸς ἐν ᾧ καὶ αὐτοὶ διὰ τί ἀμελεῖ; Εἰ μὲν γάρ, (65) 
bole universe in which they also (live)? For if (they say) 


ὅτι οὗ σχολὴ αὐτῷ πρὸς αὐτὸν βλέπειν, οὐδὲ θέμις αὐτῷ 
Sat (He has) πὸ time to look at that (the cosmos), He (will) not be permitted 


πρὸς τὸ κάτω: καὶ πρὸς αὐτοὺς βλέπων διὰ τὶ οὐκ ἔξω 
Ἐπ look at (what is) below (Him); and why (when) He looks at them (He) does not look outside 


δλέπει καὶ πρὸς τὸν κόσμον δὲ βλέπει ἐν ᾧ εἰσιν; Εἰ δὲ 
and at τῆς universe where they are? But if 


εὴ ἔξω, ἵνα μὴ τὸν κόσμον ἐφορᾷ. οὐδὲ αὐτοὺς βλέπει. 
He does not look) outside, in order not to oversee the cosmos, (He) will not even look at them, 


Ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν δέονται αὑτοῦ- ἀλλ᾽ 6 κόσμος δεῖται καὶ οἶδε (70) 
Set ithey) have no need of Him, but the cosmos needs (Him) and knows, 


τάξιν αὐτοῦ καὶ of ἐν αὑτῶ ὅπως ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ ὅπως 
order and those in that (the cosmos know) how (they are) in that (the cosmos) and how (they are) 





καὶ ἀνδρῶν οἵ ἂν θεῷ ὦσι φίλοι, πράως μὲν τὰ παρὰ 
πόλων (in the intelligible world), und among men (those) who are dear to God (know this), (those who) take: 








κόσμου φέροντες, εἴ τι ἐκ τῆς τῶν πάντων φορᾶς 
meekly what (comes to them) from the cosmos, if some necessity befalls them from the course of it, 
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ἀναγκαῖον αὑτοῖς συμβαίνει: οὗ γὰρ πρὸς τὸ ἑκάστῳ καταθύμιον, 
For (one) does not have to look at what (is) pleasant to the individual, 


ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸ πᾶν δεῖ βλέπειν. τιμῶν δὲ ἑκάστους (75) 
bur to the All and (has to) honour anyone Ι 


kar’ ἀξίαν, σπεύδων δ᾽ dei οὗ πάντα σπεύδει τὰ δυνάμενα 
in proportion to (what one deserves), always aiming at the place Which all things that can aim at ~ 





— πολλὰ δὲ εἶναι τὰ σπεύδοντα ἐκεῖ [πάντα]. καὶ τὰ μὲν τυγ- 
and many are the things which aim at that place (the intelligible world), and the ones (which) attain 


χάνοντα μακάρια, τὰ δὲ ὡς δυνατὸν ἔχει τὴν προσήκουσαν αὐτοῖς poipay — 
(the intelligible world are) happy, the others, as far as possible. have the destiny which suits them — 





οὐχ αὑτῷ μόνῳ διδοὺς τὸ δύνασθαι: 
(one) must not concede the power (of attaining the intelligible world) only to oneself; 


οὗ yap, ἢ ἐπαγγέλλει, τὸ ἔχειν, ὃ λέγει τις ἔχειν, ἀλλὰ (80) 
for he who says to have (does not make) the havings (appear) by claiming them, but they say that they have 


πολλὰ καὶ εἰδότες ὅτι μὴ ἔχουσι, λέγουσιν ἔχειν καὶ 
many things, even though (they) know that (they) do not have (them), and (they) think to have (them), 


οἴονται ἔχειν οὐκ ἔχοντες καὶ μόνοι ἔχειν. ὃ αὑτοὶ μόνοι 
(while they) do not have (anything) and (think that they) alone have what they alone 


οὐκ ἔχουσι. 
have not. 


10. Πολλὰ μὲν οὖν καὶ ἄλλα, μᾶλλον δὲ πάντα ἅν τις 
Therefore, one who investigates would have plenty of other (doctrines), or rather all of them, 


ἐξετάζων ἀφθονίαν ἔχοι ἂν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον λόγον δεικνὺς ὡς 


(concerning which) (he) could show how things are with regard to each opinion singularly examined, 
ἔχει. Αἰδὼς γάρ τις ἡμᾶς ἔχει πρός τινας τῶν φίλων. οἵ 
Actually, (it) holds us back a certain respect for some friends who 


τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ ἐντυχόντες πρότερον ἢ ἡμῖν φίλοι γενέσθαι 
came across this doctrine before they became our fnends, 


οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ μένουσι. 
(aind) 1 do not know how (they) persevere in this (argument). 


© {πάντα] Kirchhoff et nunc Henry et Schwyzer: πάντα codd. H-S. 
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Καίτοι αὐτοὶ οὐκ ὀκνοῦσι (5) 
To tell the truth, they are not ashamed of asserting (the doctrines) which they assert — 


= τὰ αὐτῶν ἐθέλοντες δοκεῖν εἶναι ἀληθῆ ἀξιοπίστως ἢ καὶ 
cither (they) desire (that) their (doctrines) seem tobe trustworthy or 


οἰόμενοι τὰ αὐτῶν οὕτως ἔχειν --- λέγειν ἃ δὴ λέγουσιν: ἀλλ᾽ 
they believe that their (doctrines) are true in themselves. But 


ἡμεῖς πρὸς τοὺς γνωρίμους, οὗ πρὸς αὑτοὺς λέγοντες --- 
we have said these things for the benefit of the friends, not for those who hold such doctrines (the friends’ 
previous masters) -- 


πλέον γὰρ οὐδὲν ἂν γίγνοιτο πρὸς τὸ πείθειν αὐτοὺς --ἵνα 
there would derive no benefit from convincing them ~ in order that (the friends) 


μὴ πρὸς αὐτῶν ἐνοχλοῖντο οὐκ ἀποδείξεις κομιζόντων --- (10) 
fire not upset hy those (their previous masters) who do not produce evidence ~ 


πῶς yup; -- ἀλλ᾽ ἀπαυθαδιζομένων, ταῦτα εἰρήκαμεν, 
how could they? — but who speak arrogantly, 


ἄλλου ὄντος τρόπου, Kad" ὃν ἄν τις γράφων ἢμύνατο τοὺς 

there being another way according to which one who writes would repel those 
διασύρειν τὰ τῶν παλαιῶν καὶ θείων ἀνδρῶν καλῶς καὶ τῆς 
sho dare to mock those things which have been said by the ancient and divine men egregiously and 


ἀληθείας ἐχομένως εἰρημένα τολμῶντας. Ἐκείνως μὲν οὖν 
contiguously to the truth. At this point, without doubt, 


ἑατέον ἐξετάζειν: καὶ γὰρ τοῖς ταῦτα ἀκριβῶς λαβοῦσι τὰ (15) 
we) must stop investigating, since it will be possible for those who have understood exactly 


viv εἰρημένα ἔσται καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων ὅπως ἔχει eidévar 
‘shat has been said so far to comprehend all their (doctrines) without exception, just the way (they) are; 
ἐκεῖνο!" δὲ εἰπόντα ἑατέον τὸν λόγον, ὃ δὴ Kai 

Sut it must be permitted (me) to report the argument which surpasses 


πάντα ὑπερβέβληκεν dronig, εἰ δεῖ ἀτοπίαν τοῦτο λέγειν. 
all of them in absurdity, if (one) can call t absurdity. 


ψυχὴν γὰρ εἰπόντες νεῦσαι κάτω καὶ σοφίαν τινά. εἴτε 
For they say that the Soul inclined to (what was) below (it) and (with it) a sort of Sophia, whether 





τι ἐκεῖνο Kirchhoff, H-S: ἐκεῖνα cod. 
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τῆς ψυχῆς ἀρξάσης, εἴτε τῆς τοιαύτης αἰτίας γενομένης (20) 
the Soul started or Sophia herself was the cause 


σοφίας, cite ἄμφω ταὐτὸν θέλουσιν εἶναι, τὰς μὲν ἄλλας 
or (they) want both to be the same. and (they say that) the other souls 


ψυχὰς συγκατεληλυθέναι λέγοντες καὶ μέλη τῆς σοφίας 
came down together and, (a8) members of this Sophia, 


ταύτας μὲν ἐνδῦναι λέγουσι σώματα, οἷον τὰ ἀνθρώπων" 
these (souls) put on bodies, such as those of men; 


ἧς δὲ χάριν καὶ αὑταὶ κατῆλθον, ἐκείνην λέγουσι πάλιν αὖ 
‘but (they) say that (Sophia/Soul), on account of which those (individual souls) came down, 


μὴ κατελθεῖν, οἷον μὴ νεῦσαι, ἄλλ᾽ ἐλλάμψαι μόνον τῷ (25) 
did not come down in turn, as if (her/it) did not incline downwards but simply shone in the 


σκότῳ, εἶτ᾽ ἐκεῖθεν εἴδωλον ἂν τῇ ὕλῃ γεγονέναι. Εἶτα 
darkness, and so an image from there came into existence in matter. Moreover, 


τοῦ εἰδώλου εἴδωλον πλάσαντες ἐνταῦθά που 
(they) have imagined an image of the image here, if Lam not mistaken, 


δι᾽ ὕλης ἢ ὑλότητος ἢ ὅ τι ὄνομάζειν θέλουσι, τὸ μὲν ἄλλο. τὸ δ᾽ 
‘through matter or materiality, or whatever (they) want to call it — (they) call the one in a way, the other 


ἄλλο λέγοντες, καὶ πολλὰ ἄλλα ὀνόματα εἰπόντες οὗ λέγου- 
jin another way — and using many other names, where they use 


σιν εἷς ἐπισκότησιν. τὸν λεγόμενον παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς δημιουργὸν (30) 
un obscure language, generate him who is called by them [ῃς Demiurge 


γεννῶσι καὶ ἀποστάντα τῆς μητρὸς ποιήσαντες τὸν κόσμον 
‘and (having imagined that the Demiurge) revolted against his own mother, making the cosmos 


παρ᾽ αὑτοῦ. ἕλκουσιν": én’ ἔσχατα εἰδώλων, 
(derive) from him (the Demiurge), they drag (the cosmos) down to the vilest of images, 


ἵνα σφόδρα λοιδορήσηται 6 τοῦτο γράψας. 
in order for he who wrote this to violently censure (the cosmos). 


11. Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν, εἰ μὴ κατῆλθεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνέλαμψε τὸ 
First of all, if (they) rightly (say that) (the Soul) did not come down bat illumined the 


15. ἕλκουσιν Theiler et nunc Henry et Schwyzer: λέγουσιν codd. H-S. 
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ὅτος, πῶς ἂν ὀρθῶς λέγοιτο, νενευκέναι; Οὐ yap, εἴ τι 
srkness, how can (they) rightly say that (the Soul) has inclined? For if something 


παρ᾽ αὐτῆς ἔρρευσεν οἷον φῶς, ἤδη νενευκέναι αὐτὴν 
spread from it (the Soul) as light, 11 is not convenient to say that (the Soul) has already inclined: 
γεῖν προσήκει' εἰ μὴ που τὸ μὲν ὠ ἔκειτό που ἐν τῷ κάτω, 





unless ‘something (lay) there somehow in the nether world, 


ἡ δὲ ἦλθε τοπικῶς πρὸς αὐτὸ καὶ ὀγγὺς γενομένη ἐνέλαμψεν, (5) 
‘en (the Soul) moved spatially towards it and, by getting closer, illumined (it), 





Εἰ δ' ἐφ' αὑτῆς μένουσα ἐνέλαμψε μηδὲν εἷς τοῦτο 
Bes if (the Soul) illumined while remaining in itself, without acting to (reach) this (objective), 


ἐργασαμένη, διὰ τί μόνη αὑτὴ ἐνέλαμψεν, ἀλλ᾽ ob τὰ 
why {4 it only illumine, but οι the 


δενατώτερα αὑτῆς ἂν τοῖς οὖσιν: 

beings more powerful than it among the beings? 

Εἰ δὲ τῷ λογισμὸν λαβεῖν 

lit was) by grasping the thought of the cosmos (that it) was possible 





κόσμου ἠδυνήθη ἐλλάμψαι ἐκ τοῦ λογισμοῦ, διὰ τί 
‘or the Soul τὸ illumine, as a consequence of the thought (itself), why 





oly ἅμα ἐλλάμψασα καὶ κόσμον ἐποίησεν, ἄλλ᾽ ἔμεινε τὴν (10) 
Se ‘the Soul) not create the cosmos while illumining, but waited for the 


τὸν εἰδώλων γένεσιν: Ἔπειτα καὶ 6 λογισμὸς ὃ τοῦ κόσμου, ἢ 
‘eceration of the images? Moreover, the thought of the cosmos, namely 


τῇ αὐτοῖς ἢ ξένη λεγομένη γενομένη ὑπὸ τῶν μειζόνων, 
Se strange earth as they call it, brought into being by the higher (beings), 





ς λέγουσιν abtoi, of κατήγαγεν εἷς νεῦσιν τοὺς ποιήσαντας. 
ae they say, did not drag its creators downwards. 


Ἔπειτα πῶς ἢ ὕλη φωτισθεῖσα εἴδωλα ψυχικὰ 
Mereover, how did matter, which was illumined (by the Soul), create psychic images 


ποιεῖ, ἀλλ' οὐ σωμάτων φύσιν: Ψυχῆς δὲ εἴδωλον οὐδὲν ἂν (15) 
instead of the nature of bodies? But an image of the Soul ‘would have been in 





Soito σκότους ἢ ὕλης, ἀλλὰ yevopevov, εἰ γίνεται, napu- 
τ need of darkness of matter, but when (it) came into being, if (it) did come into being. (it) would 


cohovdoi ἂν τῷ ποιήσαντι καὶ ounptnpévoy ἔσται. “Exetta 
were followed (its) creator: and would have been connected with it. Moreover, 
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πότερον οὐσία τοῦτο ἥ, ὥς φασιν, ἐννόημα; Εἰ μὲν γὰρ 
fis) this (image) essence or, as (they) say, thought? If indeed 

οὐσία, τίς ἢ διαφορὰ πρὸς τὸ ἀφ' οὖ: 

‘essence, what (is) the difference between it (and that) from which (it derives)? 

Εἰ δ᾽ ἄλλο εἶδος 

But if (the Soul's image is) another kind 


ψυχῆς, εἰ ἐκείνη λογική. τάχ᾽ ἂν φυτικὴ καὶ γεννητικὴ (20) 
of Soul, if that (the higher Soul is) rational, perhaps this (will be) the growth-soul and the generator; 


airy εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, πῶς ἂν ἔτι, ἵνα τιμῷτο, 
‘but if (it is) this (kind of Soul), how (will it be) still (possible to say) that (it created) to be honoured, 


καὶ πῶς δι᾽ ἀλαζονείαν καὶ τόλμαν ποιεῖ; 
and how (did it create) out of arrogance and temerity? 


Kai ὅλως τὸ διὰ φαντασίας 
In fact, the (possibilty that it created) through representations 


καὶ ἔτι μᾶλλον τοῦ λογίζεσθαι ἀνήρηται. Ti δ᾽ ἔτι ἔδει 
and, still more, through reasoning, is taken away. But why is it necessary yet 


ἐμποιεῖν ἐξ ὕλης καὶ εἰδώλου τὸν ποιήσαντα; Εἰ δ᾽ 
τὸ introduce him, the Demiurge, derived from matter and image? But if (the Soul's image is) 


πρῶτον τὸ ὄνομα ἐπισημαντέον ὅθεν- ἔπειτα πῶς (25) 
t must be explained whence (they derive) the name (for it); second, how (does it) 








ἔστιν, εἰ μὴ τῷ ἐννοήματι δώσει τὸ ποιεῖν; ᾿Αλλὰ πρὸς τῷ 
exist, unless (the Soul) gives the thought the power of creating? But, over and above 
πλάσματι πῶς ἢ ποίησις: Τουτὶ μὲν πρῶτον, ἄλλο δὲ μετ᾽ 


(this) fiction, how (does) the creation (work) (They say that) this (comes) first and another after 
ἐκεῖνο, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐπ’ ἐξουσίας λέγοντες. Διὰ τί δὲ πρῶτον nip; 
that, but (they) speak quite arbitrarily, But why does fire (come) first? 


12, Kai ἄρτι γενόμενον πῶς ἐπιχειρεῖ; 
And how does (the Demiurge) get started on (the creation) when (he) has just come into existence? 


Μνήμῃ ὧν εἶδεν. Αλλ᾽ ὅλως οὐκ ἦν, ἵνα ἂν καὶ εἶδεν, οὔτο αὑτὸς 
By memory of what (he) saw. But (he did) not exist at all inorderto — see, neither he 


οὔτε ἢ μήτηρ, ἣν διδόασιν αὐτῷ. Εἶτα πῶς οὗ θαυμαστὸν 
ποῦ (his) mother, whom (they) give him. Moreover, why (is it) not strange (that) 


αὑτοὺς μὲν οὐκ εἴδωλα ψυχῶν ἐνθάδε ἐλθόντας εἷς τὸν 
those (the interlocutors) have not come here into this world (as) images of souls. 
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κόσμον τόνδε, ἀλλὰ ἀληθινὰς ψυχάς, μόλις καὶ ἀγαπητῶς (5) 
Βαϊ (as) true souls, (though) only one or two of them with difficulty (manage to) 





ἕνα ἢ δύο αὑτῶν ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου κινηθῆναι [Kai]!? ἐλθόντας 
get out of the cosmos and, when (they) come 






νάμνησιν μόλις ἀναπόλησιν λαβεῖν ὧν ποτε εἶδον, τὸ 
© the remembrance, (they) obtain with difficulty the memory of (those things) which (they) saw once, 





ὃς εἴδωλον τοῦτο, εἰ καὶ ἀμυδρῶς, ὡς λέγουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν 
‘ile this image (the Demiurge) reflected upon those things (the intlligibles), though obscurely, as (they) say, 
ἄρτι γενόμενον. ἐνθυμηθῆναι ἐκεῖνα ἢ καὶ τὴν μητέρα 
© soon as he came into being, (himself) or his own mother, 
οἱ τοῦ, εἴδωλον ὑλικόν, καὶ μὴ μόνον ἐνθυμηθῆναι ἐκεῖνα (10) 
material image, und (the Demiiurge) not only reflected upon those things (the intlligibles) 

ταὶ κόσμου λαβεῖν ἔννοιαν καὶ κόσμου ἐκείνου, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
‘ood caught an idea of the (sensible) cosmos and of that cosmos (the intelligible one), but 

μαθεῖν ἐξ ὧν γένοιτο; Πόθεν δὴ καὶ πρῶτον πῦρ ποιῆσαι; 


» comprehended (those beings) from which (he) came into existence? How (did he) make fire first? 





OinGévta δεῖν τοῦτο πρῶτον; Διὰ τί γὰρ οὐκ ἄλλο: ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ 
Ws (it) necessary for this (fire) to be regarded (as) first? Why not something else? Βα if (the Demiurge) 





ἕνατο ποιεῖν ἐνθυμηθεὶς πῦρ. διὰ ti ἐνθυμηθεὶς κόσμον 
=a: uble to create when (he) thought of fire. why, when (he) thought of the cosmos — 


— πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ ἔδει ἐνθυμηθῆναι τὸ ὅλον --- οὗ κόσμον (15) 
(it) was necessary to think of the All first — (did he) not create the cosmos, 





AApoos ἐποίει; Ἐμπεριείχετο γὰρ κἀκεῖνα ἐν τῇ ἐνθυμήσει. 
ecxight away? For (the Creator) embraced those things in (his own) thought. 





Φ' σικώτερον γὰρ πάντως. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὡς αἵ τέχναι ἐποίει- 
(the Soul) creates as naturally as possible, but not as the techniques; 





ὕστεραι γὰρ τῆς φύσεως Kai τοῦ κόσμου αἱ τέχναι. Ἐπεὶ καὶ 
τος the techniques are inferior to nature and cosmos, ‘And even 


wily καὶ τὰ κατὰ μέρος. γινόμενα ὑπὸ τῶν φύσεων οὗ πρῶτον πῦρ, 
se= the individual beings are not generated by the principles of nature (in this way), (namely) fire First. 


εἴθ᾽ ἕκαστον, εἶτα φύρασις τούτων, ἀλλὰ περιβολὴ καὶ (20) 
en each (individual element), finally a mixture of them, but an outline and 


«καὶ» Heigl et nunc Henry et Schwyzer. 
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περιγραφὴ τυποῦσα ἐπὶ τοῖς καταμηνίοις παντὸς τοῦ ζῴου. 
1a sketch of the whole living being gives shape to the menstrual fluid. 


Διὰ ti οὖν οὐ κἀκεῖ ἢ ὕλη περιεγράφετο τύπῳ κόσμου, 


Why, indeed, was ποις matter delimited ΒΥ the archetype of the cosmos, 
ἐν ᾧ τύπῳ καὶ γῆ Kai πῦρ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα: Ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως 


in which archetype both earth and fire and the other elements (were)? But perhaps 


αὐτοὶ οὕτω κόσμον ἐποίησαν. ὡς ἂν ἀληθεστέρᾳ ψυχῇ χρώμενοι, 
those would have made the cosmos like this, since (they) would have made use of ἃ truer soul (than the 


ἐκεῖνος δὲ οὕτως ἡγνόει ποιῆσαι. —_ Kaitor προιδεῖν (25) 
the Creator's), who, instead, ignored how (to) create (the cosmos), However, to predict 


καὶ μέγεθος οὐρανοῦ, μᾶλλον δὲ τοσοῦτον εἶναι, καὶ τὴν 

the greatness of the heaven, o rather (to see it) the way it really is, and the 
λόξωσιν τῶν ζῳδίων καὶ τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὑτὸν τὴν φορὰν καὶ τὴν 
inclination of the zodiacal signs and of those (the stars) under the same motion and the 


γῆν οὕτως, ὡς ἔχειν εἰπεῖν αἰτίας δι᾿ ἃς οὕτως, οὐκ 
‘earth ἃς (it is), so that (it is) possible to explain why (these) which (are) like this (are like this); (this) 


εἰδώλου ἦν, ἀλλὰ πάντως ἀπὸ τῶν ἀρίστων τῆς δυνάμεως ἐλθούσης" 
‘cannot be ascribable to an image, but (to) the power (which), by all means, has come from the best (principles); 


ὃ καὶ αὑτοὶ ἄκοντες ὁμολογοῦσιν. Ἢ γὰρ (30) 
and this even they themselves unwillingly admit. For (if) 


ἔλλαμψις ἢ εἷς τὸ σκότος ἐξετασθεῖσα ποιήσει ὁμολογεῖν 

the illumination, that of the darkness, is examined, (it) will make (them) agree on 

τὰς ἀληθεῖς τοῦ κόσμου αἰτίας. Ti yap ἐλλάμπειν ἔδει, εἰ 

the true causes of the cosmos. Why had (the Sou!) to illuminate if (it) 

μὴ πάντως ἔδει: 

hhad not to (do it) entirely? 

Ἢ γὰρ κατὰ φύσιν ἢ παρὰ φύσιν ἀνάγκη. 
For (this illumination) is of necessity either in accordance with (the Soul's) nature or against (its) nature. 


᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν κατὰ vow, dei οὕτως: 
But if (its) in accordance (with the Soul's) nature, (it must) always (be) so: 


εἰ δὲ παρὰ φύσιν. καὶ 
bout if ( is) against (its) nature, even what is against nature will be 


ἐν τοῖς ἐκεῖ ἔσται τὸ παρὰ φύσιν, καὶ τὰ κακὰ πρὸ τοῦ (35) 
in the (hypostases) over there and evil (will exist) before 
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κόσμου τοῦδε, Kai οὐχ ὃ κόσμος αἴτιος τῶν κακῶν, ἀλλὰ 
ον cosmos and the cosmos (will) not (be) responsible for evils, but 
ἀκεῖ τούτῳ. 


‘Seve overthere (the hypostases, will be the cause of evil) for this (world) 


καὶ τῇ ψυχῇ οὐκ ἐντεῦθεν, ἀλλὰ παρ᾽ αὐτῆς 

222 ithe evils will not come) from this world to the Soul, but from that (the Soul) 

ἐνταῦθα: καὶ ἥξει ὃ λόγος ἀναφέρων τὸν κόσμον ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἘΞ his World; and the argument will come to trace this cosmos back to the 
πρῶτα, Εἰ δὲ δή, 








principles. But if (this cosmos derives from the first principles), 





ὕλη. ὅθεν φανείη. Ἢ γὰρ ψυχὴ ἢ 
‘Ses matter as well, from which (this world) has come into existence. For they say that the Soul 


cuca ἤδη ὃν τὸ σκότος, φασίν. εἶδε καὶ κατέλαμψε. (40) 
inclined saw and illumined the darkness which was already in existence. 





Tobey οὖν τοῦτο; 
‘where then did this (the darkness) come from’? 





δ' αὑτὴν φήσουσι ποιῆσαι νεύσασαν, 


‘Se: if (they) will say that it (the Soul) created (the darkness) when it inclined, 


efx ἦν δηλονότι ὅπου ἂν ἔνευσεν, οὐδ᾽ αὑτὸ τὸ σκότος αἴτιον 
II obviously be (no place) where to incline to, and the darkness itself (will) not (be) the cause 


2 νεύσεως, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὴ ἡ ψυχῆς φύσις. 
τ τὸς inclination but the Soul’s own nature. 








Τοῦτο δὲ ταὐτὸν 
‘Bet this iy the same as (tracing the cause of the inclination back to the) 








προηγησαμέναις ἀνάγκαις" ὥστε ἐπὶ τὰ πρῶτα ἢ αἰτία. 
preexisting necessities; therefore, the cause (of evil must be traced back) to the first principles, 





Ὁ ἄρα μεμφόμενος τῇ tod κόσμου φύσει οὐκ οἶδεν 
‘Therefore, he who censures the nature of the cosmos does not know 





ποιεῖ, οὐδ᾽ ὅπου τὸ θράσος αὑτοῦ τοῦτο χωρεῖ. Τοῦτο, 


wear jhe) does, nor how far his impudence goes. But this (happens) 
δὲ. ὅτι οὐκ ἴσασι τάξιν τῶν ἐφεξῆς πρώτων καὶ δευτέρων 
because (they) do not know that (there is) an order of firsts and seconds 





καὶ ἀεὶ μέχρι τῶν ἐσχάτων, καὶ ὡς od λοιδορητέον 
-_ thins, ‘one after another and always (proceeding) until the extremes, and that (one) must not censure 
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τοῖς χείροσι τῶν πρώτων, ἀλλὰ πράως συγχωρητέον τῇ (5) 
those (who are) inferior to the firsts, ‘but (that one) has to accept calmly the nature of all things, 


πάντων φύσει αὐτὸν θέοντα πρὸς τὰ πρῶτα παυσάμενον 
hastening oneself to the first principles (and) stopping from 


τῆς τραγῳδίας τῶν φοβερῶν, ὡς οἴονται, ἐν ταῖς τοῦ κόσμου 
the tragedies of terrors, ἂς they think, in the cosmic spheres, 


σφαίραις, αἴ δὴ πάντα μείλιχα τεύχουσιν αὐτοῖς" 
which, indeed, “make all things sweet and lovely’ for them. 


τί γὰρ φοβερὸν ἔχουσιν αὖται, ὡς φοβοῦσι τοὺς ἀπείρους 
For why are they (so) terrible that (they) terrify those (who are) inexperienced 


λόγων καὶ πεπαιδευμένης ἀνηκόους καὶ ἐμμελοῦς γνώσεως; (10) 
‘in arguments and have never heard of a cultured and harmonious gnosis’? 


Οὐ γάρ, ei πύρινα τὰ σώματα αὐτῶν, φοβεῖσθαι δεῖ συμ- 
For, even if their bodies are fiery. it is not necessary to fear (the stars, which are) 


μέτρως πρὸς τὸ πᾶν Kai πρὸς τὴν γῆν ἔχοντα. εἷς δὲ τὰς 
proportioned τὸ the All and to earth, but (it is necessary 10) look at 


ψυχὰς αὑτῶν βλέπειν, αἷς καὶ αὑτοὶ δήπουθεν 
‘their souls; ‘on the basis of their (souls) they themselves (Plotinus’ interlocutors), of course, 


ἀξιοῦσι τίμιοι εἶναι. 
consider (themselves as) worthy of being honoured. 


Καίτοι καὶ τὰ σώματα αὐτῶν μεγέθει καὶ 
‘Their bodies, indeed, differ in size and 


κάλλει διαφέροντα συμπράττοντα καὶ συνεργοῦντα τοῖς (15) 
in beauty, (and) contribute to and co-operate in those (natural phenomena) 


κατὰ φύσιν γιγνομένοις, ἃ οὐκ ἂν od γένοιτό ποτε ἔστ᾽ ἂν ἢ τὰ πρῶτα, 
which happen according to nature, which could never happen unless the first principles existed, 


συμπληροῦντα δὲ τὸ πᾶν καὶ μεγάλα μέρη ὄντα τοῦ παντός. 
and (they) complete the All and are important parts of the All 


Εἰ δ᾽ ἄνθρωποι τίμιόν τι παρ᾽ ἄλλα Coa, 
But if men (have a degree of) honour in comparison with other beings, these (the stars are) 


πολλῷ μᾶλλον ταῦτα οὗ τυραννίδος ἕνεκα ἐν τῷ παντὶ ὄντα, 
much πιοτὸ (honourable than men), (since they) are not in the universe in order to (exert) a tyrannical (rule), 


ἀλλὰ κόσμον καὶ τάξιν παρέχοντα. “A δὲ λέγεται (20) 
but (in order to) give beauty νὰ order (to the universe), With regard to what is said 
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Aveabat παρ᾽ αὑτῶν, σημεῖα νομίζειν τῶν ἐσομένων εἶναι, 
% happen as a consequence of their (influence). (one should) consider (them) as omens of the things to come, 


πένεσθαι δὲ τὰ γινόμενα διάφορα καὶ τύχαις --- 
τας the differences of the beings that are generated are also due to (specific) circumstances — 


of yup οἷόν te ἦν ταὐτὰ περὶ ἑκάστους συμβαίνειν --- καὶ 
ποτε it was not possible for this (the destiny) of each (being) to be the same ~ and 


καιροῖς γενέσεων καὶ τόποις πλεῖστον ἀφεστηκόσι καὶ 
Ἐς occasions of the generations and to places distant from one another to the highest degree and 





πιαδέσεσι ψυχῶν. Καὶ οὐκ ἀπαιτητέον πάλιν ἀγαθοὺς (25) 
© the conditions of (their) souls. And again (one) should not demand that everyone should be good, 


πόντας, οὐδ᾽ ὅτι μὴ τοῦτο δυνατόν. μέμφεσθαι προχείρως 
or, since this is not possible, censure easily, 


πάλιν ἀξιοῦσι μηδὲν διαφέρειν ταῦτα ἐκείνων, τό 
nanding again that these (the earthly beings) should not differ from those (the intelligible ones), and 


τε κακὸν μὴ νομίζειν ἄλλοτι ἢ τὸ ἐνδεέστερον εἷς 
evil (must) not (be) considered as anything else than (what is) more imperfect in 


φρόνησιν καὶ ἔλαττον ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἀεὶ πρὸς τὸ μικρότερον: 
wedom and a lesser good: and (what is) always (directed to) the smallest; 





ov εἴ τις τὴν φύσιν κακὸν λέγοι, ὅτι μὴ αἰσθησίὶς ἐστι, (30) 
ἄν τ ὁπὸ called nature evil, ‘since (it) is not sensation, 


cai τὸ αἰσθητικόν, ὅτι μὴ λόγος. 
a= what (is) able to feel, since (it is) not reason. 


δὲ μή, κἀκεῖ τὰ κακὰ ἀναγκασθήσονται λέγειν εἶναι" 
‘hherwise, (they) will be forced to say that there are evils there (in the intelligible world); 








καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ ψυχὴ χεῖρον νοῦ καὶ οὗτος ἄλλου ἔλαττον. 
ἣν the Soul there (is) inferior to the Intellect and this (is) inferior (compared with) the other (the One). 


3 Μάλιστα δὲ αὑτοὶ καὶ ἄλλως ποιοῦσιν οὐκ ἀκήρατα 
‘But they themselves most of all make those things there impure in another way too. 





ἴς Ὅταν γὰρ —-Enaordac γράφωσιν ὡς πρὸς ἐκεῖνα 
For when they write incantations that (they) address to those beings (the hypostases), 


τέτοντες, οὗ μόνον πρὸς ψυχήν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ ἐπάνω. 
not only tothe Soul, δυι also to those (hypostases) above (the Soul), 


πὶ ποιοῦσιν ἢ γοητείας καὶ θέλξεις καὶ πείσεις λέγουσι καὶ 
wat late they) doing except saying sorceries and spells. and charms, (as if the hypostases) 
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λόγω ὑπακούειν Kai ἄγεσθαι, εἴ τις ἡμῶν τεχνικώτερος (5) 
obey to and are bound by the word, in case one of us (is) ἃ little more skilled in 





εἰπεῖν adi καὶ οὑτωσὶ μέλη καὶ ἤχους καὶ προσπνεύσεις 
saying these things and chants likewise and sounds, exhalations, 


καὶ σιγμοὺς τῆς φωνῆς καὶ τὰ ἄλλα, ὅσα ἐκεῖ μαγεύειν γέγραπται. 
hissing sounds of voice and other things, all those which have been written in order to charm, 


Εἰ δὲ μὴ βούλονται τοῦτο λέγειν, ἀλλὰ πῶς. 
But if (they) do not want to say this, how 
φωναῖς τὰ ἀσώματα; 

(are) the incorporeal beings (bound) by sounds’ 


“Ὥστε οἵοις" σεμνοτέρους αὑτῶν τοὺς 
So by such (statements) with which (they) make their arguments seem more venerable, 


λόγους ποιοῦσι φαίνεσθαι, τούτοις λελήθασιν αὑτοὺς τὸ (10) 
without realizing it, (they) take away 
σεμνὸν ἐκείνων ἀφαιρούμενοι. Καθαίρεσθαι δὲ νόσων 


the holiness of those (the hypostases), But when they claim to free themselves from diseases, 


λέγοντες αὑτούς, λέγοντες μὲν ἂν σωφροσύνῃ καὶ κοσμίᾳ διαίτῃ, 
(if) they said (that they do this) through wisdom and a wise way of living, 


ἔλεγον ἂν ὀρθῶς, καθάπερ of φιλόσοφοι λέγουσι: νῦν 
they would speak well, in the way (in which) the true philosophers speak. But in fact 


δὲ ὑποστησάμενοι τὰς νόσους δαιμόνια εἶναι Kai ταῦτα 
(they) consider diseases as evil demons and claim to be able to drive these (demons) out (of the patient's body) 


ἐξαιρεῖν λόγῳ φάσκοντες δύνασθαι καὶ ἐπαγγελλόμενοι (15) 
by (the power of) the word(s) and those who declare themselves (such) 
σεμνότεροι μὲν ἂν εἶναι δόξαιεν παρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς, οἵ τὰς 


would indeed seem to be more venerable in the eyes of the masses, who admire 


παρὰ τοῖς μάγοις δυνάμεις θαυμάζουσι, τοὺς μέντοι 


the powers of magicians, (but) (they) could not indeed 
εὖ φρονοῦντας οὐκ ἂν πείθοιεν, ὡς οὔχ αἱ νόσοι τὰς αἰτίας 
persuade those who think rightly that diseases do not have their causes 


ἔχουσιν ἢ καμάτοις ἢ πλησμοναῖς ἢ ἐνδείαις ἢ σήψεσι καὶ 
clther in stress or in excess οἵ in deficiency or in sepsis and, 


“οἵοις Heigl: of Al! ExUC H-S: οἷς A (in ras.) ΟἹ ei 5. 
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ὅλως μεταβολαῖς ἢ ἔξωθεν τὴν ἀρχὴν ἢ ἔνδοθεν λαβούσαις. (20) 
shor, in changes which have (their) origin either outside cr inside (the body). 


Δηλοῦσι δὲ καὶ αἱ θεραπεῖαι αὑτῶν. Γαστρὸς yap ῥυείσης 
Sat the cures of these (diseases) make (this) clear, For (either) the stomach which evacuates 


ἢ φαρμάκου δοθέντος διεχώρησε κάτω εἰς τὸ ἔξω τὸ 
“ the medicine given will cause the illness (to go) downwards (and) out 


νόσημα καὶ αἵματος ἀφῃρημένου, καὶ ἔνδεια δὲ ἰάσατο. 
24 (it goes out 100} by removing blood and a diet also heals. 


Ἢ πεινήσαντος τοῦ δαιμονίου Kai τοῦ φαρμάκου ποιήσαντος τήκεσθαι, 
Does the evil demon starve and does the medicine make (it) melt away? 


ποτὲ δὲ ἀθρόως ἐξελθόντος, ἢ μένοντος ἔνδον: (25) 


ill it) come out sooner oF later or (will it) stay inside? 


Ald! εἴ μὲν ἔτι μένοντος, πῶς ἔνδον ὄντος 
Sut if (the demon) still remains (inside the patient), how, (it) being inside, (will the patient) 





of νοσεῖ Ett; 
se continue to be ill? 


Εἰ δὲ ἐξελήλυθε. διὰ Τί γὰρ αὑτὸ πέπονθεν; Ἢ ὅτι 
‘Bet if (it) went out, why (did it go out)? What happened (to it)? Maybe because (it) 








ρέφετο ὑπὸ τῆς νόσου. Ἦν ἄρα ἢ νόσος ἑτέρα οὖσα τοῦ 
weted by the disease. Asa consequence, the disease was different from 


δαίμονος. Ἔπειτα, εἰ οὐδενὸς ὄντος αἰτίου εἴσεισι, διὰ τί 
‘= <vil demon. Besides, if (diseases) enter (the patient) without any cause, why 


six dei νοσεῖ; Ei δὲ γενομένου αἰτίου, ti δεῖ τοῦ δαίμονος (30) 
© Se patient) not always ill? But if there is ἃ cause, why is the evil demon necessary 


πρὸς τὸ νοσεῖν; Τὸ γὰρ αἴτιον τὸν πυρετὸν αὐταρκὲς ἔστιν ἐργάσασθαι. 
© order for the disease to be (caused)? For the cause suffices to produce the fever. 


Γελοῖον δὲ τὸ ἅμα τὸ αἴτιον γενέσθαι καὶ 
Se: tis ridiculous (that) (the evil demon) appeared at once together with the cause, 





ἕως ὥσπερ, παρυποστῆναι τῷ αἰτίῳ τὸ δαιμόνιον ἕτοιμον ὄν. 
as if the demon (were) willing τὸ be of help to the cause 








᾿Αλλὰ γάρ, ὅπως καὶ ταῦτα εἴρηται αὐτοῖς καὶ ὅτου χάριν, δῆλον: 
Ἐπ’ is) indeed clear how these things have been said by them and why; 
ov γὰρ ἕνεκα οὐχ ἧττον καὶ τούτων τῶν δαιμονίων ἐμνήσθημεν. (35) 


© as) for this (reason) ἰοὺ that (we) mentioned these evil demons. 
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Τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα ὑμῖν καταλείπω ἀναγινώσκουσιν ἐπισκοπεῖσθαι Kai θεωρεῖν ἐκεῖνο 
But I leave the other things to you who read, (and also to) examine and judge that (doctrine) on 


πανταχοῦ, ὡς τὸ μὲν παρ᾽ ἡμῶν εἶδος φιλοσοφίας μεταδιωκόμενον 
ἈΠ sides, because the kind of philosophy which is pursued by us, 


πρὸς τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπασιν ἀγαθοῖς καὶ τὴν ἁπλότητα τοῦ ἤθους 
ἣν addition to other good things, aims also at simplicity of character 


μετὰ tod φρονεῖν καθαρῶς ἐνδείκνυται, τὸ σεμνόν, οὗ τὸ (40) 
by thinking elearly, at holiness, without pursuing 


αὔθαδες μεταδιώκουσα, τὸ θαρραλέον μετὰ λόγου Kai μετ᾽ 
arrogance, (i) being brave through reason, 


ἀσφαλείας πολλῆς καὶ εὐλαβείας καὶ πλείστης περιωπῆς ἔχουσα' 
‘much plainness ‘and prudence, and placing itself on the highest observation-post; 








τὰ δὲ ἄλλα τῷ τοιούτῳ παραβάλλειν. Τὸ δὲ παρὰ 
and the other (doctrines must) be compared with this (philosophy), But the (system) of 


τῶν ἄλλων ἐναντιώτατα κατεσκεύασται διὰ πάντων" οὐδὲν 
the others has been built in every (part) on the most contrary things: and (I would prefer to say) nothing 


γὰρ ἂν πλέον. οὕτω γὰρ περὶ αὐτῶν λέγειν ἣμῖν ἂν πρέποι. (45) 
more, ‘since (this is the way in which) it would be suitable for us to speak about them, 


15. Ἐκεῖνο δὲ μάλιστα δεῖ μὴ λανθάνειν ἡμᾶς, τί ποτε 
But most of all (we) do not have to miss that (point), (that is), what 


ποιοῦσιν οὗτοι οἵ λόγοι eis τὰς ψυχὰς τῶν ἀκουόντων καὶ 
these arguments ἐς to the souls who listen to (them) and 


τοῦ κόσμου Kai τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ καταφρονεῖν πεισθέντων. 
who are persuaded to censure this cosmos and what (is) in it. 


Δυοῖν γὰρ οὐσῶν αἱρέσεων τοῦ τυχεῖν τοῦ τέλους, μιᾶς μὲν 
For there are two schools of thought with regard to the attainment of the end, one, indeed, 


τῆς ἡδονὴν τὴν τοῦ σώματος τέλος τιθεμένης, ἑτέρας δὲ (5) 
assumes (that) pleasure, that of δοάγ, (is) the end another, instead, prefers 


τῆς τὸ καλὸν καὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν αἱρουμένης, οἷς καὶ ἐκ θεοῦ 
beauty and vine, for whose (followers) desire depends on God 


καὶ εἰς θεὸν ἀνήρτηται ἢ ὄρεξις, ὡς δὲ ἐν ἄλλοις" θεωρητέον, 
and (aims) at God, as (it) must be seen in others (thinkers), 


"5 ὡς δὲ ἐν ἄλλοις nunc Henry et Schwyzer: ὡς δέ, ἐν ἄλλοις H-S. 
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δ μὲν Ἐπίκουρος τὴν πρόνοιαν ἀνελὼν τὴν 

Ἔστουτας, indeed, having wiped out Providence, ‘exhorts 
ASovny καὶ τὸ ἤδεσθαι, ὅπερ ἦν λοιπόν. τοῦτο διώκειν παρακελεύεται: 
τὸ pursue this: pleasure and enjoyment, which is what is left; 





δ δὲ λόγος οὗτος ἔτι νεανικώτερον τὸν τῆς (10) 
‘oe this doctrine, (which is) still more reckless, censures the Lord of 


προνοίας κύριον καὶ αὑτὴν τὴν πρόνοιαν μεμψάμενος καὶ 
Pendence and Providence itself and also disparages 


πόντας νόμους τοὺς ἐνταῦθα ἀτιμάσας Kai τὴν ἀρετὴν τὴν 
wl the laws in force here and virtue, which has been investigated 


be παντὸς τοῦ χρόνου ἀνηυρημένην τό τε σωφρονεῖν τοῦτο 
Sem the beginning of every time, and judges this wisdom 

ἔν yéhout θέμενος, ἵνα μηδὲν καλὸν ἐνταῦθα δὴ ὀφθείη 
© laughing-stock. In order that nothing good may be scen existing here below, 


Exapyov, ἀνεῖλε τὸ σωφρονεῖν" Kai τὴν ἐν τοῖς ἤθεσι (15) 
(this doctrine) wipes out wisdom and, among customs, 


Suovrov δικαιοσύνην τὴν τελειουμένην ἐκ λόγου καὶ 
‘Se τοῖυταὶ integrity which is perfected by reason and 


σκήσεως καὶ ὅλως καθ᾽ ἃ σπουδαῖος ἄνθρωπος ἂν γένοιτο. 
τεσττιτε, and, in short, (anything) in conformity with which man could become virtuous. 


Ὥστε αὐτοῖς καταλείπεσθαι τὴν ἡδονὴν καὶ τὸ περὶ 
Se plesasure is left for them, and what (is) 


φί τοὺς καὶ td οὗ κοινὸν πρὸς ἄλλους ἀνθρώπους καὶ τὸ 
τ. and what (is) not shared with the other men and that (which concems) 





τρείας μόνον, εἰ μὴ τις τῇ φύσει τῇ αὑτοῦ κρείττων (20) 
just only, unless one (of them) is by his nature ‘superior to 





ὧν λόγων TobtaV" τούτων γὰρ οὐδὲν αὐτοῖς καλόν, 
these teachings; for nothing here (is) good for them, 


Ἔτλὰ ἄλλο τι, ὅ ποτε μεταδιώξουσι. Καίτοι ἐχρῆν τοὺς 
S= —something else, which sometime (they will) attain. Yet, it was necessary for those 


8p ἐγνωκότας ἐντεῦθεν διώκειν, διώκοντας δὲ πρῶτα 
so have already attained the gnosis to aim at (it) here below, but, before pursuing (the gnosis), 


* τὸ σωφρονεῖν A et nunc Henry et Schwyzer: te τὸ σωφρονεῖν Exy: τότε σωφρονεῖν Ὁ. 
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κατορθοῦν ταῦτα ἐκ θεῖας φύσεως ἥκοντας. ἐκείνης 
(they should) set right their conduct, since (they) come from the divine nature; for that 


γὰρ τῆς φύσεως καλοῦ ἐπαίειν, τὴν ἡδονὴν τοῦ σώματος (25) 
ature Jooks after nobility (and) despises corporeal pleasure, 


ἀτιμαζούσης. Οἷς δὲ ἀρετῆς μὴ μέτεστιν, οὐκ ἂν εἶεν τὸ 
But (those) among whom virtue is not present could not be moved at all 


παράπαν κινηθέντες πρὸς éxeiva. ὀ Μαρτυρεῖ δὲ αὐτοῖς καὶ 
towards that (virtue), But (it) also testifies against them (the fact) 


τόδε TO μηδένα λόγον περὶ ἀρετῆς πεποιῆσθαι. ἐκλελοιπέναι 
that no treatise about virtue has (ever) been made (by them), (who) have completely neglected 


δὲ παντάπασι τὸν περὶ τούτων λόγον. καὶ μήτε τί ἐστιν εἰπεῖν 
the treatment of these (subjects); (they) do not tell (us) what (virtue) is, 


μήτε πόσα μήτε ὅσα τεθεώρηται πολλὰ καὶ καλὰ τοῖς (30) 
nor how many (parts it has), nor any of the many beautiful (things) examined, 


τῶν παλαιῶν λόγοις, μήτε ἐξ ὧν περιέσται καὶ κτήσεται, 
by the ancients’ treatises, nor from what (it) will result and (how it) will be attained, 


μήτε ὡς θεραπεύεται ψυχὴ μήτε ὧς καθαίρεται. Οὐ γὰρ 
nor how the soul is healed, nor how (it) is purified. For (it) does no good at all 


δὴ τὸ εἰπεῖν «βλέπε πρὸς θεόν» προὔργου τι ἐργάζεται, 
to say: ‘look to God’, 


ἐὰν μὴ πῶς καὶ βλέψῃ διδάξῃ. Τί γὰρ κωλύει, εἴποι τις 
unless (one) also teaches how to look. “What prevents (me)', one could say, 


ἄν, βλέπειν καὶ μηδεμιᾶς ἀπέχεσθαι ἡδονῆς, ἢ ἀκρατῆ (35) 
“from aiming at and not refraining from any pleasure, or from having no control 


θυμοῦ εἶναι μεμνημένον μὲν ὀνόματος tod «θεός», συνεχό- 
‘over my passions, having memory of the name of “God” and at the same time 


μενον δὲ ἅπασι πάθεσι. μηδὲν δὲ αὐτῶν πειρώμενον ἐξαιρεῖν; 
being overwhelmed by all passions and making no effort to get rid of any of them?” 


"᾿Αρετὴ μὲν οὖν εἰς τέλος προιοῦσα καὶ ἐν ψυχῇ 
Indeed, virtue precedes (us) towards the goal and, when born in the soul 


ἐγγενομένη μετὰ φρονήσεως θεὸν δείκνυσιν" ἄνευ δὲ ἀρετῆς. 
together with knowledge. shows God; but, without true virtue, 


ἀληθινῆς ἡδὺς λεγόμενος ὄνομά ἐστιν. (40) 


is (only) ἃ name, 
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16, Οὐδ᾽ αὖ τὸ καταφρονῆσαι κόσμου καὶ θεῶν τῶν ἐν 








Again, despising the cosmos and the gods in 
αὐτῷ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων καλῶν ἀγαθὸν ἔστι γενέσθαι. Kai γὰρ 
ιν the other beautiful things is not to become good. Because 

τὰς κακὸς καὶ πρὸ τοῦ καταφρονήσειεν ἂν θεῶν, 

ry wicked (man), even before (the disciples’ doctrine was established), was capable of censuring the gods 
καὶ μὴ 
ποθ ἐνεπ 

πρότερον πάγκακος!" καταφρονήσας. καὶ εἰ τὰ ἄλλα μὴ πάντα 

=) Were not completely wicked before and if (he) were not wicked in all other things, 
κακὸς εἴη, αὐτῷ τούτῳ ἂν γεγονὼς εἴη. 


when (he) censured (the gods), by this very fact, (he) would become so, 


Καὶ γὰρ ἂν καὶ ἢ (5) πρὸς τοὺς νοητοὺς θεοὺς λεγομένη αὑτοῖς τιμὴ ἀσυμπαθὴς 
Ad because the honour (Which) they (say to give) to the intelligible gods would be unsympathetic, 


Sy γένοιτο' ὁ γὰρ τὸ φιλεῖν πρὸς ὁτιοῦν ἔχων καὶ τὸ συγγενὲς, 
since (he) who feels love for something also loves ail that is similar (to the object of his love), 


τᾶν οὗ φιλεῖ ἀσπάζεται καὶ τοὺς παῖδας ὧν τὸν πατέρα 
and feels affection for the children whose father the) 


δναπᾷ" ψυχὴ δὲ nica πατρὸς ἐκείνου. Ψυχαὶ δὲ καὶ ἐν τούτοις 
jves: but the whole Soul (is child) of that Father. And the souls in these (the stars), 


καὶ voepai καὶ ἀγαθαὶ καὶ συναφεῖς τοῖς ἐκεῖ πολὺ (10) 
»>o are) both intelligent and good, (are) also connected with those over there (the intelligible gods) 





τᾶλλον ἢ al ἡμῶν. Πῶς yap ἂν ἀποτμηθεὶς ὅδε ὁ κόσμος 
πεν more than our (souls), For how would this cosmos exist (if it) were separated from 

ἐκείνου ἦν; πῶς δὲ οἱ ἐν αὑτῷ θεοί; ᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν καὶ 

‘Se: the intelligible world)? And how (could) the gods (be) in it? But, indeed, (we said) these things 
πρότερον' νῦν δέ, ὅτι καὶ τῶν συγγενῶν ἐκείνοις κατα- 
before, but now (we say) that (they) censure these (the sensible gods) who are similar to those (the 
φρονοῦντες, [ὅτι}}" μηδὲ ἐκεῖνα ἴσασιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ λόγῳ. Ἐπεὶ 


‘eeelligible gods), since they do not know those beings (ihe intelligible gods), but only talk as if they did. Then 


πάγκακος Heigl H-S? (sed nunc protulerint Henry et Schwyzer ἱπᾶς κακὸς! Kirchhoff) 
ὃς cod. 
ἴδει! Kirchhoff et nunc Henry et Schwyzer: ὅτι codd. H-S. 





πᾶς 
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καὶ τὸ πρόνοιαν μὴ διικνεῖσθαι εἰς τὰ τῇδε ἢ εἰς ὁτιοῦν, (15) 
that (argument Which says that) Providence does not reach these things here (the sensible things) or 
‘anything else, 
πῶς εὐσεβές; Πῶς δὲ σύμφωνον ἑαυτοῖς; Λέγουσι 
how (could it be defined) (a) pious (argument)? How are they consistent with themselves? Because (they) say 
γὰρ αὐτῶν προνοεῖν αὖ μόνων. 
that (Providence) tikes care of them only. 


Πότερα δὲ ἐκεῖ γενομένων. ij καὶ ἐνθάδε ὄντων; 
But (did God care for them) when they were there (in the intelligible world) or when they are here’? 


Εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἐκεῖ, πῶς ἦλθον: 
If, indeed, (He cared for them when they were) there, how (did) they come (here)? 


Εἰ δὲ ἐνθάδε, πῶς ἔτι εἰσὶν ἐνθάδε; Πῶς δὲ οὗ καὶ αὖ- 
But if (He cares for them) here, how (can) they still be here? But how (can God) 


τός ἐστιν ἐνθάδε; Πόθεν γὰρ γνώσεται, ὅτι εἰσὶν ἐνθάδε; (20) 
ποῖ be here? For how will (God) know ‘that (they) are here? 





Πῶς δέ, ὅτι ἐνθάδε ὄντες οὐκ ἐπελάθοντο αὐτοῦ καὶ 
And how (will He know) that those who are here have not forgotten Him and 


ἐγένοντο κακοί; Εἰ δὲ γινώσκει τοὺς μὴ γενομένους κακούς, 
become wicked? But if (God) knows those who have not become wicked, 


καὶ τοὺς γενομένους γινώσκει, ἵνα διακρίνῃ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνων 
(He will) also know those who have become (so), in order to distinguish the good from the others. 


αὐτούς. Πᾶσιν οὖν παρέσται καὶ ἔσται ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ τῷδε, 
‘Certainly, (God) is in all and will be in this cosmos itself, 


ὅστις ὃ τρόπος: ὥστε καὶ μεθέξει αὑτοῦ ὃ κόσμος. Εἰ (25) 
whatever the manner (of His presence), so that also the cosmos will participate in him. But if 


δ᾽ ἄπεστι τοῦ κόσμου, καὶ ὑμῶν ἀπέσται, καὶ οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
(He) is far from the cosmos, (He) will be far from you as well and neither would (you) 


ἔχοιτέ τι λέγειν περὶ αὐτοῦ οὐδὲ τῶν μετ᾽ αὐτόν. “AAM εἴτε 
have something to say about Him nor (about) those after Him. But whether 


ὑμῖν πρόνοιά τις ἔρχεται ἐκεῖθεν, εἴτε 6 τι βούλεσθε, ἀλλ᾽ 
Providence comes to you from there, or whatever you want, nevertheless 


ὃ ye κόσμος ἐκεῖθεν ἔχει καὶ οὐκ ἀπολέλειπται οὐδ᾽ ἀπολειφ- 
this cosmos has (providential care) from there anyhow and neither has it been abandoned nor will it be 


θήσεται. Πολὺ γὰρ μᾶλλον τῶν ὅλων ἢ τῶν μερῶν ἡ (30) 
abandoned. For Providence (is) much more of wholes than of parts 
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πρόνοια καὶ ἢ μέθεξις κἀκείνης τῆς ψυχῆς πολὺ μᾶλλον. 
and the communion (with God) of that Soul (of the All is) much greater (than that referable to our souls); 


Syhot δὲ Kai τὸ εἶναι Kai τὸ ἐμφρόνως εἶναι. Τίς yap οὕτω 
ut both the being and the intelligent being show (this). Εν whom of those who are so foolishly 


τοταγμένος ἢ ἔμφρων τῶν ὑπερφρονούντων ἀφρόνως, ὡς τὸ πᾶν; 
scrogunt (is) so Well-ordered οὐ wise asthe All? 


Ἢ παραβάλλειν καὶ γελοῖον καὶ πολλὴν τὴν ἀτοπίαν ἔχει, 
‘The comparison (is) ridiculous and represents ἃ great absurdity 


xai ὃ γε μὴ τοῦ λόγου ἕνεκα παραβάλλων (35) 
sed he who compares what (is) indeed (compared) except for the (sake) of argument 


οἱκ ἔξω ἂν τοῦ ἀσεβεῖν γένοιτο" οὐδὲ τὸ ζητεῖν περὶ τού- 
‘sould not avoid being blasphemous: nor (is it appropriate to) the intelligent (man) to enquire about these things, 


τῶν ἔμφρονος, ἀλλὰ τυφλοῦ τινος καὶ παντάπασιν οὔτε 
but (to) one (who is) blind: and (who) does not have 


εἴσθησιν οὔτε νοῦν ἔχοντος καὶ πόρρω τοῦ νοητὸν κόσμον 
jedgment nor intellect at all and who is far from seeing the intelligible cosmos, 


δεῖν ὄντος, ὃς τοῦτον οὗ βλέπει. Τίς γὰρ ἂν μουσικὸς 
(since) he does not (even) see this (sensible cosmos). For how could there be a musician 


ἀνὴρ εἴη, ὃς τὴν ἐν νοητῷ ὀ Φἁἀρμονίαν ἰδὼν οὗ κινήσεται τῆς (40) 
who sees the harmony in the intelligible world and is not moved when he hears that (harmony) 


ἐν φθόγγοις αἰσθητοῖς ἀκούων: Ἢ τίς γεωμετρίας καὶ 
πὶ the perceptible sounds? Gr (how could there be) anyone skilled in geometry and 


δριθμῶν ἔμπειρος. τὸ σύμμετρον καὶ ἀνάλογον καὶ 
sumbers who, seeing something commensurate, proportioned and 





aypévov ἰδὼν δι᾽ ὀμμάτων οὐχ ἡσθήσεται; 
cll-ordered with (his) eyes, will not be glad? 





Εἴπερ οὐχ 
For. indeed, as far as the pictures are concemed, (those who) look at the works of art with their eyes 


ὁμοίως τὰ αὑτὰ βλέπουσιν οὐδ᾽ ἐν ταῖς γραφαῖς οἵ δι᾽ 
4 not see the same things in the same way, 


ὀμμάτων τὰ" τῆς τέχνης βλέποντες, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιγινώσκοντες (45) 
but recognize, as puzzled, 


ἡ τὰ Kirchhoff H-S: τῶν cod. 
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μίμημα ἐν τῷ αἰσθητῷ τοῦ ἐν νοήσει κειμένου οἷον θορυβοῦνται 
‘an imitation in (its) perceptible aspect of that which is in (their) mind 


καὶ εἰς ἀνάμνησιν ἔρχονται τοῦ ἀληθοῦς" ἐξ οὗ δὴ 
and come to the recollection of the truth; from this (event), certainly, 


πάθους καὶ κινοῦνται οἱ ἔρωτες. ἊἋλλ᾽ ὃ μὲν ἰδὼν κάλλος 
passions and desires arise, But (if) be who sees beauty excellently represented 


ἐν προσώπῳ eb μεμιμημένον" φέρεται ἐκεῖ, ἀργὸς δὲ τίς 
ina face is taken there (o the intelligible world), will someone be so dull 


οὕτως ἔσται τὴν γνώμην καὶ εἰς οὐδὲν ἄλλο κινήσεται, (50) 
in (his) gnosis and unmovable towards anything else 


ὥστε ὁρῶν σύμπαντα μὲν τὰ ἐν. αἰσθητῷ κάλλη, σύμπασαν. 
that when (he) sees all the beautiful things in (their) perceptible aspect and the whole 


δὲ συμμετρίαν καὶ τὴν μεγάλην εὐταξίαν ταύτην καὶ τὸ 


symmetry (of the cosmos) and the great order ὀ ὠ ἠ ἀμ and the (intelligible) form 





ἐμφαινόμενον ἐν τοῖς ἄστροις εἶδος καὶ πόρρωθεν οὖσιν 
mirrored in the stars, although (they) are so far, 


οὐκ ἐντεῦθεν ἐνθυμεῖται, καὶ σέβας αὑτὸν λαμβάνει. 
fhe will not thereupon think, seized with astonishment: 


οἷα ἀφ᾽ οἴων; Οὐκ ἄρα οὔτε ταῦτα κατενόησεν, οὔτε (55) 
“how many wonders (and) from what (sources)?" If (he did) not, neither would he understand these (sensible 
beings) nor 


ἐκεῖνα εἶδεν. 
‘would (he) sce those (the intelligible ones). 


17. Καίτοι, εἰ καὶ μισεῖν αὐτοῖς ἔπῇει τὴν τοῦ σώματος 
Nevertheless, if (they) thought to despise the nature of body 


φύσιν, διότι ἀκηκόασι Πλάτωνος πολλὰ μεμψαμένου τῷ σώματι 
since (they) have heard that Plato censured the body a great deal 


οἷα ἐμπόδια παρέχει τῇ ψυχῇ --- καὶ πᾶσαν τὴν 
for the many obstacles it places in the way of the Soul ~ and (he) calls the whole 


σωματικὴν φύσιν εἶπε χείρονα --- ἐχρῆν ταύτην περιελόντας 
material nature inferior - it would be necessary, having removed the material nature 


2 μεμιμημένον Creuzer, H-S: μεμιγμένον cod. 
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τῇ διανοίᾳ ἰδεῖν τὸ λοιπόν. σφαῖραν νοητὴν τὸ ἐπὶ τῷ (5) 
rough reasoning, τὸ look at what remains, (that is), the intelligible sphere which 


κόσμῳ εἶδος ἐμπεριέχουσαν, ψυχὰς ἐν τάξει, ἄνευ τῶν 
contains (in itself) the form upon the cosmos, souls in (their) order, (which), without 


σωμάτων μέγεθος δούσας 
sedies, give magnitude (to the cosmos and) extend (it) τὸ its (maximum) extention 


κατὰ τὸ νοητὸν sig διάστασιν προαγαγούσας, 
sccorting to the intelligible pattem, 


ὡς τῷ μεγέθει τὸ γενόμενον 
κα that by (its) magnitude what has come into existence (the cosmos) becomes equal, to the extent of (ts) power, 


τῷ ἀμερεῖ τῷ! τοῦ παραδείγματος εἰς δύναμιν ἐξισωθῆναι" 
© the partlessness of (its) archetype: 


τὸ yup ἐκεῖ 
ἐπα cteatness overthere (in the intelligible world is) 





a ἐν δυνάμει ἐνταῦθα ἐν ὄγκῳ. Kai εἴτε κινουμένην (10) 
in (pure) power, here in mass. ‘And whether (they) want to think of this 





aimy τὴν σφαῖραν ἐβούλοντο νοεῖν περιαγομένην 
here ἃς moved, being turned 


πὸ θεοῦ δυνάμεως ἀρχὴν καὶ μέσα καὶ τέλος τῆς 
Ἐν the power of God (who) governs the beginning ἀπά the middie and the end of 


πάσης ἔχοντος, εἴτε ἑστῶσαν ὡς οὔπω 
be whole (sphere), ‘or (they think it) motionless, because (God), (occupied with) 


καὶ ἄλλο τι διοικούσης. 
something else, (is) not yet governing (it), 


καλῶς ἂν εἶχεν εἰς ἔννοιαν τῆς τόδε τὸ πᾶν 
Se sphere) would suitably lead (them) to the knowledge of the Soul which governs this universe. 


wos διοικούσης. Ἐνθέντας δὲ ἤδη καὶ τὸ σῶμα αὐτῇ, (15) 
σι the other hand, (if they) put ἃ body into it (the Soul of the All), they (should) suitably think 


ὃς οὐδὲν ἂν παθούσης, δούσης δὲ ἑτέρῳ, 
sat (the Soul of the All) would not be affected (by the body), but would give to something else, (namely the 


+ τὸ γενόμενον τῷ ἀμερεῖ τῷ Kirchhoff: τοῦ γενομένου to ἀμερεῖ τὸ (τῶ A) codd: + τοῦ 
τενομένου τῷ ἀμερεῖ τὸ + Η-5". 
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ὅτι μὴ θέμις 
body), to possess whatever each and every thing can take, since there woud not be justice 


φθόνον ἐν τοῖς θεοῖς εἶναι, ἔχειν. εἴ τι δύναται λαμβάνειν ἕκαστα, 
(if) there were envy among gods. 


οὕτως αὐτοὺς διανοεῖσθαι κατὰ κόσμον, τοσούτῳ 


διδόντας τῇ τοῦ κόσμου ψυχῇ δυνάμεως, ὅσῳ τὴν σώματος, 
(They should) give to the Soul of the All as much power as (it needs) for ereating the nature of the body, 


φύσιν οὗ καλὴν οὖσαν ἐποίησεν, (20) 
(which) ix not beautiful, and for (making the body) participate in beauty 


ὅσον ἦν αὐτῇ καλλύνεσθαι, 
as far ἂν itis possible for it to be embellished: 


μετέχειν κάλλους" ὃ καὶ αὑτὸ τὰς ψυχὰς θείας οὔσας κινεῖ. 
(it is) this, (the beauty, that) which moves the souls who are divine. 


Εἰ μὴ ἄρα αὐτοὶ φαῖεν μὴ κινεῖσθαι, 
‘And perhaps they say that (they) are not moved (by the sensible beauty) 


μηδὲ διαφόρως αἰσχρὰ 
(and that they) do not see any difference (between) ugly 


καὶ καλὰ ὁρᾶν σώματα ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως οὐδὲ διαφόρως αἰσχρὰ 
and beautiful bodies; ὠδαῖ in this way (they would not see) any difference (between) scandalous 


καὶ καλὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα οὐδὲ καλὰ μαθήματα, οὐδὲ θεωρίας 
and virtuous ways of life, nor good sciences, nor, ἂς ἃ consequence, (good) theories, 


τοίνυν. οὐδὲ θεὸν τοίνυν. Καὶ γὰρ διὰ τὰ πρῶτα ταῦτα. 
nor, therefore, God. And because of the first beauties, these (sensible beauties exist), 


Εἰ (25) οὖν μὴ ταῦτα, οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνα: 
If, indeed, these (sensible beatities did)not (exist), not even those (the intelligible beauties), 


μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνα τοίνυν ταῦτα καλά. 
so that these (exist and are) beautiful after those. 


"AA ὅταν λέγωσι καταφρονεῖν τοῦ τῇδε κάλλους, καλῶς ἂν 
But when (they) say (that they) despise the earthly beauty, (they) — would do well 


ποιοῖεν. τοῦ ἐν παισὶ καὶ γυναιξὶ καταφρονοῦντες, ὡς μὴ 
{if they) despised the beauty in boy's andl women, in order not 


εἰς ἀκολασίαν ἡττᾶσθαι. ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰδέναι δεῖ. ὅτι οὐκ ἂν 
to be overcome by lack of restraint. But it is necessary to observe that (they) 
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σεμνύνοιντο, εἰ αἰσχροῦ καταφρονοῖεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι κατα- (30) 
ould not give themselves airs if (they) despised what (is) ugly, but that (they claim to) despise (what they) 


φρονοῦσι πρότερον εἰπόντες καλόν" Kai πῶς διατιθέντες: 
used to call beautiful; ‘and how do they treat (the subject of beauty)? 


Ἔπειτα, ὅτι οὗ ταὐτὸν κάλλος ἐπὶ μέρει καὶ ὅλῳ καὶ 
Moreover, (it must be considered) that (there is) not the same beauty in the part and in the whole and 


πᾶσι καὶ παντί- εἶθ᾽ ὅτι ἐστὶ τοιαῦτα κάλλη Kai ἐν 
© all (individual) beings and (in) the All, and that there are such beauties in 


αἰσθητοῖς καὶ τοῖς ἐν μέρει, οἷα δαιμόνων, ὡς θαυμάσαι 
‘be perceptible beings and in the partial ones as well, like the demons. in order that (one) admires 


τὸν πεποιηκότα καὶ πιστεῦσαι. ὡς ἐκεῖθεν, καὶ ἐντεῦθεν (35) 


Se who created (them) and believes thal (they come) from there (the intelligible world) and from here (one) 
alls 


Sunzuvov τὸ ἐκεῖ κάλλος εἰπεῖν, οὐκ ἐχόμενον τούτων, 
Suitteruble the beauty there. (Which) does not depend on these (the sensible beauties), 


3! ἀπὸ τούτων ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνα ἰόντα. μὴ λοιδορούμενον δὲ τούτοις. 
‘Set from these (one) returns to those, without censuring these; 


καὶ εἰ μὲν καὶ τὰ ἔνδον καλά, σύμφωνα ἀλλήλοις 
sod if, indeed, those inward (parts are) beautiful, it must be acknowledged the harmony of inward and outward, 





vat λέγειν: εἰ δὲ τἄνδον φαῦλα, τοῖς βελτίοσιν ἡλαττῶσθαι, 
but if those inward (parts were) worthless, (they would) be deficient in their better parts. 


Μήποτε δὲ οὐδὲ ἔστιν ὄντως τι καλὸν ὃν τὰ ἔξω (40) 
Ac, really, it is never possible (for) something to be beautiful externally (and) 


αἰσχρὸν εἶναι τἄνδον of γὰρ τὸ ἔξω πᾶν καλόν, κρατήσαντός 
ταῖν within; because (if it is) completely beautiful externally, (it) will be so by virtue of the dominion of 


ἔστι τοῦ ἔνδον. ΟἿ δὲ λεγόμενοι καλοὶ τἄνδον 
bat) is (beautiful) within. Those who are called beautiful but (are) ugly within 





ypoi ψεῦδος καὶ τὸ ἔξω κάλλος ἔχουσιν. Εἰ δέ τις φήσει 
have ἃ false exterior beauty. But if someone is going to say (that) 


τωρακέναι καλοὺς ὄντως ὄντας, αἰσχροὺς δὲ τἄνδον, οἶμαι 
κ᾽ has seen (people) who are really beautiful, but ugly within, 1 think 


sey αὐτὸν μὴ ἑωρακέναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλους εἶναι νομίζειν τοὺς καλοὺς" (45) 
Sut, indeed, he has not really seen (them), but (that he) thinks that the beautiful (people) are other than 


εἰ δ᾽ ἄρα, τὸ αἰσχρὸν αὑτοῖς ἐπίκτητον εἶναι καλοῖς τὴν φύσιν οὖσι: 
ese who are really beautiful); but if (he has) really (seen them), the ugliness was added to those who 
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πολλὰ yap ἐνθάδε τὰ κωλύματα εἶναι 
are beautiful by nature; for (there) are many obstacles here below 


ἐλθεῖν εἰς τέλος. Τῷ δὲ παντὶ καλῷ ὄντι τί ἐμπόδιον ἦν 
to reaching the goal. But what was there to hinder the All, which is beautiful, from. 


εἶναι καλῷ Kai τἄνδον; Kai μὴν οἷς μὴ τὸ τέλειον 
being beautiful also within? And, indeed, (it) might happen to those to whom nature did not give perfection 


ἀπέδωκεν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἢ φύσις, τούτοις τάχ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἐλθεῖν εἰς τέλος γένοιτο, (50) 
from the beginning not to reach their goal, 


ὥστε καὶ φαύλοις ἐνδέχεσθαι γενέσθαι, 
so that it is possible (for them) to become mediocre, ‘but (it never happened 10) 


τῷ δὲ παντὶ οὐκ ἦν ποτε παιδὶ ὡς ἀτελεῖ εἶναι οὐδὲ προσ- 
the All, (to which) was never permitted to be like the imperfect child, ‘nor does any kind of addition 


εγΐνετο αὐτῷ προσιόν" τι καὶ προσετίθετο εἰς σῶμα. Πόθεν γάρ: 
join it, nor add anything to (its) body. How (could it be)? 


Πάντα yap εἶχεν. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲ εἰς ψυχὴν πλάσειεν ἄν τις, 
For (the cosmos) has everything. Nor could one imagine (any addition) to the Soul. 


Εἰ δ᾽ ἄρα τοῦτό τις αὐτοῖς χαρίσαιτο, ἀλλ᾽ (55) 
Bur even if one granted them this, (namely, that there is an addition), (it) 


οὗ κακόν τι. 
(would) not (be) anything bad. 


18. "AAD! ἴσως φήσουσιν ἐκείνους μὲν τοὺς λόγους 
‘But perhaps (they) will say (that) those arguments (of theirs), indeed, 


φεύγειν τὸ σῶμα ποιεῖν πόρρωθεν μισοῦντας, τοὺς δὲ ἡμετέρους 
‘push (us) away (from) the body bby hating (this), but (that) our (arguments) 
κατέχειν τὴν ψυχὴν πρὸς αὐτῷ, Τοῦτο δὲ 

keep the soul (bound) to: it (the body), But this 

ὅμοιον ἂν εἴη, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ δύο οἶκον καλὸν τὸν αὐτὸν 

would be as if two (people) lived in the same beautiful house, 


οἰκούντων, τοῦ μὲν ψέγοντος THY κατασκευὴν καὶ τὸν (5) 
‘one of whom reviles the structure and he who: 


ποιήσαντα καὶ μένοντος οὐχ ἧττον ἐν αὑτῷ, τοῦ δὲ μὴ 
created (it) but stays: there none the less, while the other does not 


% προσιόν nun Henry et Schwyzer: προιὸν codd. H-S. 
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νέγοντος, ἀλλὰ τὸν ποιήσαντα τεχνικώτατα πεποιηκέναι 
revile, ‘but says that he who created has made the most ingenious things 


λέγοντος, τὸν δὲ χρόνον dvapévovtos ἕως ἂν ἥκῃ, ἐν ᾧ 
and then waits for the time to come when 


ἀπαλλάξεται, οὗ μηκέτι οἴκου δεήσοιτο, ὁ δὲ σοφώτερος 
be will go away, when he will not need a house any longer; the first could think to be wiser 


οἵοιτο εἶναι καὶ ἑτοιμότερος ἐξελθεῖν, ὅτι οἶδε λέγειν ἐκ (10) 
and more willing to leave (than the second), since he knows (how) to say that the walls are built of 


λίθων ἀψύχων τοὺς τοίχους καὶ ξύλων συνεστάναι Kai 
soulless stones: and timber and 


πολλοῦ δεῖν τῆς ἀληθινῆς οἰκήσεως, ἀγνοῶν ὅτι τῷ μὴ 
2c far inferior to the true house; (however,) he ignores that he differs (from the second) in not 


φέρειν τὰ ἀναγκαῖα διαφέρει. εἴπερ καὶ μὴ ποιεῖται 
earing the necessities, unless (he) affects 


δυσχεραίνειν ἀγαπῶν ἡσυχῇ τὸ κάλλος τῶν λίθων. Δεῖ δὲ 
τὸ be discontented, while preferring in secret the beauty of the stones. But it is necessary 


μένειν μὲν ἐν οἴκοις σῶμα ἔχοντας κατασκευασθεῖσιν ὑπὸ (15) 
‘or those who have a bedy to stay in their (corporeal) houses, which have been built by 


νυχῆς ἀδελφῆς ἀγαθῆς πολλὴν δύναμιν εἷς τὸ δημιουργεῖν 
ἃ good sister Soul, which has great power to make 





νως ἐχούσης. Ἢ ἀδελφοὺς μὲν καὶ τοὺς φαυλοτάτους 
without effort. Or do they think to call the most mediocre (men) brothers, 





οὖσι προσεννέπειν, ἥλιον δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ 
bat, in their ‘crazy talk’, regard the sun and those in heaven as 


ἀπαξιοῦσιν ἀδελφοὺς λέγειν οὐδὲ τὴν κόσμου ψυχὴν στόματι μαινομένῳ; 
αν οπην to be called brothers and the Soul of the cosmos (sister)? 


Φαύλους μὲν οὖν ὄντας od θεμι- (20) 
© & indeed not right to associate the most mediocre (men) 





συγγένειαν συνάπτειν, ἀγαθοὺς δὲ γενομένους καὶ 
‘ith the kinship (of the best), but (only) those who have become good and 


uf) σώματα ὄντας, ἀλλὰ ψυχὰς ἐν σώμασι καὶ οὕτως οἰκεῖν 
are not bodies, but souls: in bodies, and who can dwell 


δυναμένους ἐν αὐτοῖς, ὡς ἐγγυτάτω εἶναι οἰκήσεως ψυχῆς 
in them im such ἃ way that (they) are more tightly united with the dwelling-place ‘of the Soul 
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τοῦ παντὸς ἐν σώματι τῷ ὅλῳ. Ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο τὸ μὴ 
‘of the All ὀπτῆς universal body. But this means no 


κρούειν, μηδὲ ὑπακούειν τοῖς ἔξωθεν προσπίπτουσιν (25) 
clashing with nor yielding to pleasures or sights which fall upon (us) from outside, 


ἡδέσιν ἢ ὁρωμένοις, μηδ᾽ εἴ τι σκληρόν, ταράττεσθαι. Ἐκείνη μὲν οὖν οὐ πλήττεται' 
nor, if something (is) distressing, getting upset. That (the Soul of the All) is indeed not troubled, 


οὗ γὰρ ἔχει ὑπὸ tod: ἡμεῖς 
because (there) is nothing (that it can be troubled) by; but we, who 
δὲ ἐνθάδε ὄντες ἀρετῇ τὰς πληγὰς ἀπωθοίμεθ᾽ ἂν ἤδη ὑπὸ 
are here, might already repel the strokes (of fortune) by virtue: some of them become fewer by 
μεγέθους γνώμης τὰς μὲν ἐλάττους, τὰς δὲ οὐδὲ πληττούσας 
the greatness of the Intellect, others do not even strike 
ὑπὸ ἰσχύος γενομένας, Ἐγγὺς δὲ γενόμενοι τοῦ (30) 
because of (our) strength. But, by getting closer to 
ἀπλήκτου μιμοίμεθ᾽ ἂν τὴν τοῦ σύμπαντος ψυχὴν καὶ τὴν 


what is not striken (namely, the Soul of the All and the souls of the stars), we could imitate the Soul of the All 


τῶν ἄστρων, εἷς ἐγγύτητα δὲ ὁμοιότητος ἐλθόντες σπεύδοιμεν ἂν 
and that of the stars, and, having come closer (to be) more similar to (them), (we) could run. 


πρὸς τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ τὰ αὐτὰ ἂν ἐν θέᾳ καὶ ἡμῖν εἴη 

towards the sume (goal) and the same objects of contemplation, since we, too, would have managed 
ἅτε καλῶς καὶ αὐτοῖς παρεσκευασμένοις φύσεσι καὶ 

to be well prepared for them by virtue of (our) natures and 

ἐπιμελείαις. τοῖς δὲ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὑπάρχει. Οὗ δή. εἰ μόνοι (35) 


(our) solicitude; bur (this) is possible for them from the beginning. Even if (they) said that they alone 


λέγοιεν θεωρεῖν δύνασθαι, πλέον ἂν θεωρεῖν αὑτοῖς γίνοιτο, 
are capable of contemplating, (this) would not make (them) contemplate more (than they already do), 


οὐδ᾽ ὅτι αὐτοῖς φασιν εἶναι ἐξελθεῖν ἀποθανοῦσι, 
nor (would this happen if they) said that it is possible for them to go out (of the universe when) they die, (but 


τοῖς δὲ μή, ἀεὶ τὸν οὐρανὸν κοσμοῦσιν: 
that the same does not apply) to those (the stars which) always govern the heaven; (they) could say (this) 


ἀπειρίᾳ γὰρ ἂν τοῦ ἔξω ὅ τι ποτέ ἐστι τοῦτο ἂν λέγοιεν 
because of (their) inexperience of what ‘being outside’ (means) 


καὶ τοῦ ὃν τρόπον ψυχὴ παντὸς ἐπιμελεῖται ἢ ὅλη τοῦ ἀψύχου. 
and of how the whole Soul of the All takes care of the soulless. 
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“Ἔξεστιν οὖν καὶ μὴ φιλοσωματεῖν καὶ καθαροῖς γίνεσθαι καὶ τοῦ (40) 
‘Certainly, it is possible for (them) not to be lovers of body and to become pure and 10 censure 


ϑανάτου καταφρονεῖν καὶ τὰ ἀμείνω εἰδέναι κἀκεῖνα διώκειν 
ΕΠ and τὸ look at what is the best and to aim at those beings (the intelligible beings), 


wai τοῖς ἄλλοις τοῖς δυναμένοις διώκειν Kai διώκουσιν ἀεὶ μὴ φθονεῖν 
‘thout envying the others who ean aim αἱ (the intelligible beings) and have always aimed αἱ (them), 


ς οὗ διώκουσι, μηδὲ τὸ αὑτὸ πάσχειν. 
if they did not aim at (them): (moreover, itis possible for them) not to suffer from the same (illusion as) 





τοῖς οἰομένοις τὰ ἄστρα μὴ θεῖν, ὅτι αὑτοῖς ἢ αἴσθησις (45) 
‘Sose who think that the stars do not move because their senses tell them that 


ἑστάναι αὐτὰ λέγει. Διὰ τοῦτο γὰρ Kai αὗτοῖ οὐκ οἴονται 
‘See (the stars) do not move, For this reason thoxe (the interlocutors) do not think that 


τὰ ἔξω βλέπειν. τὴν τῶν ἄστρων φύσιν, ὅτι οὐχ δρῶσι 
Se nature of the stars looks at what is outside (the divine), (namely) because they (themselves) do not see 


τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτῶν ἔξωθεν οὖσαν. 
shat) (the nature} of their own souls comes from outside, (namely the divine), 
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Chapter 1: 
Plotinus’s metaphysical system (Ennead Π 9 [33] 1-3) 


1. The One and the Good are the same simple and primal nature 


The statement with which Plotinus starts the Ennead I] 9 [33], entitled by 
Porphyry Against the Gnostics,' has the nature of a proper revelation: Plotinus 
says that after having undertaken ἃ profound philosophical investigation into 
the nature of what is called the One and what is called the Good (ὅταν λέγω- 
μεν τὸ ἕν, καὶ ὅταν λέγωμεν τἀγαθόν). it has appeared to him (ἐφάνη Apiv) 
the simple and primal nature of the Good (ἢ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἁπλὴ φύσις καὶ 
πρώτη). Therefore. whenever we think of the Good (τἀγαθόν) and whenever 
we think of the One (τὸ ἕν), we must think of them being one nature (gbots).” 

According to Plotinus we are not allowed to predicate anything of this nature, 
whose absolute simplicity and unity cannot be lost by dividing it into the mul- 
tiplicity of the logic categories; however, through the philosophical method, we 
can reval to ourselves as much as possible of what pertains to the inexplicable 
nature of the One/Good.* 

Plotinus tries to do this by arguing that if it appears evident that the Good is 
simple and primal nature.’ because it does not have anything in itself nor is 
made up of something else but is a sort of unity’ (namely simple and primal), 
then the nature of this sort of unity is the very same as the nature of that which 
we call ‘One’® and vice versa. Plotinus specifies that the nature of the Good is 
not something other than the One, nor something other than the Good,’ but, 
once again, the One and the Good are this very same nature. Because this nature 
is the Principle (τὸ πρῶτον), it must be the simplest (ἁπλούστατον) of all 
natures and, this being self-sufficient (αὕταρκες), it must not be composed of 





When Porphyry, one of Plotinus’s disciples, edited his master’s work, he called the Ennead I 
2 [33] Against the Gnostics. However, Plotinus never uses the word γνωστικοΐ in the Enneads. He 
to the ‘Gnosties” with the pronouns ‘them’ or ‘they” but never labels them with a specific word. 
ierefore, it appears advisable to put the words ‘Gnostic” and "Gnostics’ between commas whenever 
‘hey refer fo Plotinus’s interlocutors, in order to stress that they belonged not to Plotinus’s jargon, 
but to Porphyry’s. With regard to the title of 11 9, see C. Schmidh, Plotins Stellung (1900), 31-32. 

® Plotinus, Ennead H, I. 9. [33] 1. 6-8. 

ὁ Thid., 8-9, 

* Ibid. 1-2. 

* The translation of Ev τὶ is quite controversial. See ibid. 225: Plotin, Ennéades, 110; Plotins 
Schriften, 105 

δ Plotinus, Ennead 1, 19.1. 3, 

Ποία, 6-8. 
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parts which would constitute the essence of its being and would make it depend- 
ent on them; furthermore, it is not in something else, because everything which 
is in something else also derives from something else.* It is not dependent on 
anything but everything depends on 

Finally, Plotinus says that if the Principle is not from something else, nor in 
something else nor a sort of compound of different element 
conclude that there is nothing above it (ἀνάγκη μηδὲν ὑπὲρ αὐτὸ εἶναι)" 











2. There are no more than three hypostases: the One, the Intellect and the Soul 


Having established the position of the Principle, Plotinus introduces the last 
two hypostases: the Intellect and, after that, the Soul. He points out that we 
must not acknowledge more or fewer hypostases than these three, because this 
is the order in accordance with nature (ἢ τάξις κατὰ φύσιν)" 

Referring to those who accept fewer hypostases,'' he seems to think both of 
the Stoic philosophy, which identifies the Intellect and the Soul, and of the 
Aristotelian one which identifies the Intellect and the Principle.'* Plotinus affirms 
that he has already argued this position'* and that he will now concentrate on 
the argument that posits more hypostases than the first three. 

From this point onwards'* Plotinus pursues the critique of his own disciples 
with double allegiance, who, before becoming his friends, did hold the positions 
he is about to criticize and have still been thinking of them as a viable solution 
to metaphysic problems. In addition, according to A.H. Armstrong, Plotinus 
is referring to thinkers who belonged to the Middle-Platonic tradition and who 
conceived of more hypostases than the fundamental three devised by Plotinus.'® 

Plotinus insists that there is a huge difference between him and those who 
accept more or fewer than three hypostases; he reaffirms that there is nothing 
simpler than the Principle of all things and that nothing can transcend it because 
it transcends everything.” Therefore, we are forced by logic to assume only 
one supreme metaphysic principle if we want it to be the Principle of all things. 
We cannot divide the Principle into two different entities by conceiving one 








δ Ibid, 9- 







18. Plotino, Enneadi, 427 notes 4 and 5, 

15 Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 1. 22. Plotinus, Ennead V.1-9 with an English Translation by 
A\H. Armstrong, Loeb Classical Library 444 (Cambridge, Mass. -- London, 1984), V. 6. [24] 4, 
208-210. 

1, 22. (Λοιπὸν δὲ 
) 9-12, 

‘© Plotinus, Ennead I, 226 note 1. 
"7 Tbid., IL. 9. 1. 24-27. 
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Principle which exists actually, and another which exists only potentially;'* 
potentiality and actuality can neither be conceived as two different parts or 
acts of the Principle, nor can they be personified in wo different entities. If this 
were the case, the oneness of the Principle would be definitively ruined. On the 
contrary, actuality and potentiality coexist in the Principle and, notwithstanding 
their diversity, must be seen as being notions of the very same, namely of the 
One, because the essence of both is the One itself in which no duality ext 
it being absolutely primal and simple.” 

It seems that Plotinus once again wants to reaffirm the basic tenet of his 
philosophy, according to which the One's oneness cannot be subject to any di 
sion of its essence, which is absolutely one. Consequently, in order to approach 
the Plotinian *henology’, his doctrine of the oneness, it is necessary to make ἃ 
jump beyond the dialectical or diairetic reason, which acts through differentia 
tion and division (διαίρεσις) of concepts and which represents the main obsta- 
cle to the comprehension of Plotinus’s philosophy. 

The logic of the argument according to which the basic duality (ἐνέργειαι 
δύναμις) does not imply any division because it must be traced back to one 
and only one essence (in the previous case this essence being the One itself) 
must also be applied to the following two hypostases (ἐν τοῖς μετὰ ταῦτα); Ὁ 
in fact, both the Soul and the Intellect are one and their oneness cannot be 
destroyed by separating their ἐνέργεια from their δύναμις, thus bringing about 
the duplication of Intellect and Soul each in two different entities, the first exist- 
ing actually. the second only potentially. Moreover, the One, the Intellect and 
the Soul are immaterial (46/01) and, without losing their potentiality, “always” 
exist actually (ἐν ἐνεργείᾳ οὖσι) and, without losing their actuality, this actu- 
ality is ‘always’ ontologically actuating its potentiality to be; so it would be 
impossible and ruin the nature and definition of the One and of the two follow- 
ing hypostases to assume that they could be subject to the separation of évép- 
yetw from δύναμις.᾽" Effectively, division applies to material beings that 
are made up of parts into which they can be divided and separated, but not 
to immaterial beings which, not being constituted by separable parts, are not 




















According to Numenius of Apamea the First God, namely the First Principle, is ‘idle’, 
because it is not directly involved in the creation of the world, which pertains to the second God, 
the Demiurge; sce id., Fragments, Du Bien, IV or V. 12. 10-15. Origen also refuses the position 
af ‘those’, probably the Gnostics, who divided the oneness of the divine nature; see id., Traité 
des principes, τ}. Livres Let II. Introduction, texte critique de la version de Rufin, traduction pur 
Henri Crouzel et Mantio Simonetti. ~ 1.2, Livres 1 et Il, Commentaire et fragments par Henri 
Crouzel et Manlio Simonetti, Sources chrétiennes 252-253 (Paris, 1978), 1. 2. 6. 170-175 

' Plotinus, Ennead H, 11. 9, 1. 24-30. With regard to the absence of duality in the One see 
also Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 6. [24] 6. 10-11, 212. 
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divisible? Consequently, the thesis — apparently a development of that which 
divides the hypostases on the basis of the duality ἐνέργεια δύναμις — according 
to which we have to think of an Intellect being in quietness (ἐν ἡσυχίᾳ τινί) and 
of another that constantly moves (τὸν δὲ οἷον κινούμενον), must be firmly 
refused for the same reason: we cannot divide what is immaterial and one”? 

Plotinus says that the Intellect is always as it is, namely that it never changes, 
the Intellect being in a state of activity (ἐνεργείᾳ). which is stable (ὁστώσῃ)" Ἢ 
ined by considering that the Intellect is nothing else 
than the actualization (ἐνέργεια) of the One's potentiality (δύναμις): it is 
perfectly stable because it is self-referential thought, namely self-contempla- 
tion, as well as contemplation of its own source of existence, namely the One. 
At the same time, the Intellect’s ἐνέργεια is nothing other than the third 
the Soul, which constantly tries to ‘return’ to the principle from 
which it has received its being and rational nature, namely the Intellect, — there 
being no mediator between the Intellect and the Soul.?” 

After this categorical statement about the relationship between the Soul and 
the Intellect, Plotinus continues to discuss the conception which posits a plural- 
ity of Intellects. He says that it is not possible to ground this position on the 
assumption that there is an Intellect which only thinks, and another which 
thinks that the first Intellect thinks.”* Plotinus reports the doctrine of those” 
who think that the thinking and the awareness of thinking are different but at 
the same time constitute a single act of intuition (προσβολή) that is not unaware 














32. With regard to the correct way of understanding the concept of part when it is used in rela~ 
tion to spiritual beings like the Soul see, for example, Plotinus, Ennead IV. 1-9 with an English 
Translation by A.H. Armstrong, Loeb Classical Library 443 (Cambridge, Mass. —_London, 1984), 
IV. 3. [27] 2.3, 34-44, 

® Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 1. 30-32. 

Ἢ Ibid, 34-2 

% See Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 1. [10] 6. 45-46, 32, where he explicitly says that the Intellect 
is the activity of the One; see also Intellect unto Hermes, 2. 8-9, in: AI. Festugiére and A.D. Nock, 
Corpus Hermeticum, 4 vols. (Paris, 1946: reprint 1972), where it is said that both the Intellect 
and the Soul are God’s energy. Origen also says that the Son is the ἐνέργεια of God the Father; 
see id., Traité des principes 12. 410-415. Theodotus the Gnostic conceives the Son as 
the manifested thought of the Father, as the explication of the Father's activity of thinking; see 
Extraits de Théodore, ed. F. Sagnard, Sources chrétiennes ~ série annexe de textes hétérodoxes 
(Paris, 1948), 7. 1-3. See also Ptolemacus's commentary on the Gospel of John as reported by 
Irenaeus, Adversus haereses (libri 1-2), in: Sancti Irenaei episcopi Lugdunensis libri quingue 
adversus haereses, ed. W.W. Harvey, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1857), 1. 1. 18 and Porphyry, In Plaro- 
nis Parmenidem commentaria in Porphyre et Victorinus, ed. P. Hadot, vol. 2 (Paris, 1968), 14, 
21-26. 

% Tbid., 3. 8-11, 18-20, where Plotinus points out that the Soul is the activity of the Intellect. 

¥ Plotinus, Enead H, I 9. 1. 36-39. 

% Thid., 39-40, 

® Plotinus refers to his interlocutors with the demonstrative pronoun in dative plural, namely 
τούτοις: see ibid. 41 
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its own thinking (μία προσβολὴ οὐκ ἀναίσθητος τῶν ἐνεργημάτων 
°° apparently, according to this doctrine awareness represents the 
solution and synthesis of the contradictory diversity existing between δύναμις 
(the mere thinking) and ἐνέργεια (the mere being aware of thinking), these 
personifying two different Intellects or representing two acts or processes of the 
Intellect. 

Contrary to that doctrine, Plotinus says that the Intellect which thinks and 
the Intellect which thinks of the first one’s thinking are the very same being, 
that is, the Intellect itself (ἀλλὰ πάντως ye ὃ αὑτὸς ἔσται ὅσπερ ἐνόει 6 
νοῶν ὅτι νοεῖ), Therefore, the true Intellect neither needs an intellectual act 
which, in the Intellect itself, unifies its apparently different intellectual activi- 
ties, nor can it be divided by conceiving its activities as different and referring 
them to two different Intellects.*' The Intellect’s activity must not be personified 
by another Intellect, merely self-conscious, because we have seen that the Intel- 
lect’s ἐνέργεια is the Soul with regard to which the Intellect performs the same 
unifying function carried out by the first Principle in relation to itself. But who 
are those who multiply the number of Intellects? 

Perhaps Plotinus is referring both to his “Gnostic’ friends and disciples, and 
to some exponents of the Middle-Platonic tradition, like Numenius of Apamea,”? 
who conceived a plurality of Intellects. Armstrong notes that during the discus 
sion about the meaning of Plato’s Timaeus 39E and the relation existing 
between the intellect of the Demiurge and the intelligible model of the universe, 
the idea emerged that there were two or more Intellects. Armstrong adds that 
the distinction between an Intellect ‘in repose” and another, which is an ‘activity 
proceeding from it’ and which “sees” it, goes back to Numenius whose thought, 
says Armstrong, had affinities with the Gnostic one. 

Finally, Armstrong says: ‘Similar ideas were, of course current among the 
Gnostics, but it is important to remember that they were seriously put forward 
in Plotinus’s own circle, by others than professed Gnostics. The Gnostics them- 
selves, especially Valentinus, derived some of their ideas from Platonism and 
Neopythagoreanism, which makes it easier to understand the reciprocal influ- 
ence they exercised on some Platonists and Neopythagoreans."*? 

Plotinus continues his argument by saying that if there were two Intellects, 
the one which only thinks, the other which is only aware of the first Intellect’s 
thinking, the second Intellect could not be conscious of the first Intellect’s 
thoughts because it would be a being completely different from the first, this 
simple fact preventing the second Intellect from knowing the thoughts of the 


















© Tid, 40-43, 
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Intellect which only thinks.“ Even if we conceived a plurality of intellects as 
a mere contrivance (ἐπίνοια), we would be forced to renounce the plurality of 

hypostases.** Plotinus says that when the true Intellect (6 νοῦς δ ἀληθινός) 
thinks, the object of its thinking is not out of it (μὴ ἔξωθεν ἦ τὸ νοητὸν 
αὐτοῦ), but it is itsell object of thinking (αὑτὸς ἡ Kai τὸ νοητόν); this 
necessarily implies that in its thinking the Intellect does not think and contem- 
plate anything other than itself (ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐν τῷ νοεῖν ἔχει ἑαυτὸν Kai δρᾷ 
ἑαυτόν). ὁ This argument implies that thinking and self-consciousness must not 
be conceived as implying differences but, on the contrary, from the point of 
view of Plotinus’s theory of the first unifying Principle, which grounds the 
Intellect’s self-consciousness on its own fundamental oneness. 

Therefore, the Intellect is not made up of different acts or entities, but is and 
remains one and the same whether reflecting or thinking (ὅστε ἐν τῷ πρώτως 
νοεῖν ἔχοι ἂν καὶ τὸ νοεῖν ὅτι νοεῖ ὡς ἕν ὄν). 

Consequently, we are allowed to think neither that in the intelligible world there 
is duality, nor that the Intellect is two-fold (οὐδὲ τῇ ἐπινοίᾳ ἐκεῖ διπλοῦν). ἢ 
Once again the reason for this is that the Intellect is pure self-referential thought 
which can never be separated from itself or multiplied or divided: so, it is not 
possible to think of any duality in it that jeopardizes its oneness, not even as 
an extreme and merely theoretical contrivance. In fact, if we imagined a 
supreme Intellect which only thinks but which is not aware of its own thinking, 
we would be forced to call it fool, because this is what we would be called if 
We were not aware of our own impulses and thoughts.” 

As a consequence, it is absurd to conceive a third Intellect which thinks of 
the second one as this thinks of the first Intellect; this kind of reasoning would 
result in positing an infinite number of Intellects, thus depriving the second 
hypostasis of any importance.” 

So far, Plotinus has conducted his critique of the multiplication of the first two 
hypostases from a strictly logical point of view, showing that it is not possible 
τὸ assume two first principles, one of them existing actually, the other existing 
potentially, nor two or more Intellects, the first in a state of quietness, the second 
in a state of activity, or one which just thinks, the other which thinks that the 
first one thinks. His reasoning is intended to show that the number of the 
hypostases is not fortuitous, but corresponds to the natural order of the universe 
(4 τάξις κατὰ φύσιν), Which cannot be changed by human conceptions. On the 
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contrary, human reasoning must be grounded on that order, if it wants to discover 
the truth, Finally, Plotinus attacks the conception which posits an intermediary 
between the Soul and the Intellect, resuming his analysis of the relation between 
the Intellect and the Soul.‘ He affirms that if the Soul did not receive its rational 
principle, namely its rational nature, directly from the Intellect, but from another 
rational principle proceeded from the Intellect, in order to make the latter an 
intermediary between the Intellect and the Soul, the Soul would not be rational 
at all; rather, it would receive an image of a rational principle but not the true 
rational principle, directly proceeded from the Intellect. 









3. The intelligible reality does not admit superfluous distinctions 


At the beginning of chapter two Plotinus affirms that we must neither add other 
hypostases to the fundamental three, nor introduce ‘useless distinctions” 
τἐπινοίας περιττάς) in the hypostases, which the hypostases themselves do 

it, so as to justify their multi tion. It is probable that even τὶ 
ment refers both to his friends and disciples who had embraced this opinion 
and to those exponents of the Middle-Platonic tradition who had declared them- 
selves in favour of a plurality of Intellects. 

On the contrary, says Plotinus, we have to conceive only one Intellect, which 

ses itself, is without any inclination (ἀκλινῆ πανταχ ἢ) and imitates ‘the 
Father’ (6 πατήρ). that is, the One, as much as it can. 

The necessity of avoiding ‘useless or unnecessary distinctions’ in the 
hypostases implies that whenever we deal with the metaphysic principles of 
reality we must avoid any statement or hypothesis that does not respect their 
rational order, not admitting more or less than three hypostases. By adding 
more hypostases or by introducing useless distinctions in them (such as that 
which separates the Intellect which only thinks from that which is only con- 
scious of thinking), we destroy the rational and logical structure of the intelli- 
gible world and make its nature irrational and chaotic. Moreover, we destroy the 
oneness of each of the hypostases, which, notwithstanding the apparent diversity 
of the distinctions that it is possible to find in them, are one in themselves, 
because they are nothing but the One itself or different images/expressions 
of it. 








4, Digression: Plotinus's disciples with double allegiance 


By stressing the necessity of a philosophical attitude bound to the strictest logic 
and avoiding any unnecessary or bizarre hypothesis about the number of the 





Ὁ Ἰδίᾳ, 68-75. 
* Plotinus, Ennead I, I. 9. 2. 1-5, 
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hypostases, Plotinus wanted to refer to his own friends, and therefore disciples, 
who, before meeting him, had been taught the doctrines that he has been criti- 
cizing, and who still persevered in believing in them while at the same time 
following his teachings. 

This is clearly stated by Plotinus at the beginning of chapter ten of the 
Ennead II 9 [33]. where he resolutely affirms that if one had to investigate the 
majority or all of these doctrines, one could demonstrate the way things are (ὡς, 
ἔχει) with regard to each opinion singularly examined. Nevertheless, Plotinus 
says that what prevents him from doing this thorough examination is a certain 
respect for his friends (αἰδὼς γάρ τις ἡμᾶς ἔχει πρὸς τινας τῶν φίλων)" 
who happened to embrace the doctrines which he disapproves of before becom- 
ing his friends and disciples. Plotinus explicitly remarks that he does not under- 
stand how these people whom he esteems (otherwise, they would not have been 
his friends) can, at the same time, follow his own teachings and persevere in 
believing in such doctrines, which he considers to be incompatible with his own 
philosophy; such is the contempt Plotinus feels for the doctrines which he 
examines that he thinks that those who assert them should be ashamed of 
themselves. Nevertheless. in spite of his incomprehension of his disciples” 
efforts to reconcile Platonism (and Plotinianism) with their own beliefs (which 
Porphyry will label as Gnostic), he assumes two possible explanations of their 
behaviour: either they wanted to give their doctrines a gloss of rationality in 
order to make them seem rational and philosophical or, to be more precise, 
Platonic (τὰ αὐτῶν ἐθέλοντες δοκεῖν εἶναι ἀληθῆ ἀξιοπίστως). or they 
really and, perhaps. fideisticly, believed in such doctrines (ἢ καὶ οἰόμενοι τὰ 
αὐτῶν οὕτως ἔχειν). and simply did not feel up to abandoning them. 

Moreover, Plotinus points out that he has subjected these doctrines to criti- 
cism on behalf of his friends (πρὸς τοὺς γνωρίμους), not of those who assert 
them (οὐ πρὸς αὐτοὺς λέγοντες). It could be assumed that the latter are his 
friends’ previous masters, who had taught them the doctrines they still believed 
in. Plotinus specifies that any attempt at convincing these previous masters of 
his own disciples with double allegiance would be totally useless (πλέον γὰρ 
οὐδὲν ἂν γίγνοιτο πρὸς τὸ πείθειν αὐτούς), while he thinks that any attempt 
must be made in order to prevent these people from continuing to upset his own 
friends through their teachings, which according to Plotinus are totally irra- 
tional and proclaimed with an arrogant attitude (iva μὴ πρὸς αὐτῶν ἐνοχλοῖντο 
οὐκ ἀποδείξεις κομιζόντων --- πῶς yap; — ἀλλ᾽ ἀπαυθαδιζομένων, ταῦτα 
εἰρήκαμεν). 























4 αἰδώς γὰρ τις μ΄ ἔχει is an idiomatic expression; see Plato, Sophist, 217D- 217Ὲ in Plato, 
Opera, recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit Johannes Bumet, Seriptorum classicorum 
bibliotheca Oxoniensis 5 vols. (Oxonii, 1900-1907); see also MJ, Edwards, Aidos in Plotinus: 
Enneads Π. 9, 10: Classical Quarterly 39 (01) (1989) 228-232. 
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According to Plotinus there could be another way in which one might repel 
those who dare to mock (διασύρειν) the divine men of old who had spoken of 
the metaphysical principles of reality egregiously (καλῶς) and contiguously to 
the truth (τῆς ἀληθείας ἐχομένως). Nevertheless, Plotinus resolutely says that 
he will not apply that method to this subject, because those who have under- 
stood exactly what he has said so far will be able to know all the remaining 
doctrines as they really are. 

On this point Porphyry reports that many Christians of different denominations, 
as well as people who, according to him, were ‘heretics come from the ancient 
philosophy’, used to attend Plotinus’s lectures.** 

In the passage mentioned above Plotinus appears to be perfectly aware of 
the force of the doctrines he criticizes; he knew that his old friends and disci- 
ples continued to follow these doctrines, even though they were reasonably 
accustomed to his own philosophical method, and that these teachings could 
have had an even easier grip on younger pupils, who perhaps — we can only make 
assumptions — were still more inexpert than the older ones, or did not feel the 
importance of a strictly logical approach in order to study the principles of 
reality, or found the Greek logic too cold, incapable of satisfying their religious 
needs.4¢ 

Finally, at the end of this digression about Plotinus’s audience, it is worth 
quoting Plotinus’s own words: 





Therefore, one who investigates would have plenty of other (doctrines), or rather all of 
them, concerning which (he) could show how things are with regard to each opinion 
singularly examined. Actually, (it) holds us back a certain respect for some friends, 
who came across this argument before they became our friends (and) 1 do not know 
bow (they) persevere in this (argument). To tell the truth they are not ashamed of asserting 
the doctrines) which they assert — either (they) desire (that) their (doctrines) seem to 
be trustworthy or they believe that their (doctrines) are (true) in themselves. But we have 
said these things for the benefit of the friends, not for those who hold such doctrines 
ὁ friends’ previous masters) — there would derive no benefit from convincing them -- 
order that (the friends) are not upset by those (the previous masters), who do not 
produce evidence -- how could they? -- but who speak arrogantly, there being another 
say according to which one who writes would repel those who dare 10 mock those 
shings which have been said by the ancient and divine men egregiously and contigu- 
susly to the truth. At this point, without doubt, (we) must stop investigating; actually, 






* Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 16; H.-Ch. Puech, Plotino, in: Sulle rracce (2006), 115, 116 
pote 2. 117-118, 126, 
\ccording to Puech, Plotinus’s pupils were much more interested than their master in reli- 
ὡς problems, so that Plotinus was often an outsider among his own disciples. See H.-Ch. Puech, 
Posizione Spirituale e Significato di Plotino, in: Sulle tracce (2006), 90 (original title: Position 
spirituelle et signification de Plotin: Bulletin de l’Association Guillaume-Budé 61 [1938] 3-36). 
Ἀ ΠΗ regard to Plotinus's attitude towards religion in general see Tito Orlandi, Plotino ὁ I’ Ambiente 
Sei Trattati di Nag Hammadi: Ari detl’Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rendiconti morali 34,8 

979) 23-25, 
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it will be possible for those who have understood exactly what has been said so far to 
comprehend all their (doctrines), without exception, just the way they are 1.1 


5. The hypostasis Soul 


As far as the third hypostasis, the Soul, is concerned, Plotinus says that one 
part of it is always directed towards the superior hypostases (τὸ μὲν ἀεὶ πρὸς 
ἐκείνοις), while the second remains in a median position (ἐν μέσῳ) and the 
third is mainly directed towards the earthly beings (τὸ δὲ πρὸς ταῦτα ἔχειν)" 

According to Plotinus the human soul remains one and the same nature even 
if it reveals itself in various powers (φύσεως yap οὔσης μιᾶς ἐν δυνάμεσι 
πλείοσιν)" Because of its nature, the whole Soul is often carried along with 
its best, so that it belongs to the real being (τῷ ἀρίστῳ αὑτῆς Kai τοῦ ὄντος); 
at other times, the middle part is dragged down by the inferior one, when this 
turns downwards; nevertheless, the inferior part cannot drag down the whole 
soul, because this is against the natural order of things (τὸ yap πᾶν αὐτῆς οὐκ 
ἦν θέμις καθελκύσαι). Ὁ 

In fact. the solutions proposed in order to interpret the relationship between 
the Soul’s best clement and the being (lines 8-9) do not appear totally convincing. 

Armstrong gives this interpretation: *[...] sometimes the whole of it is carried 
along with the best of itself and of real being.’*! The problem here is that it is 
only metaphorically that we can speak of the “best part of the being’, because for 
Plotinus the being is, at the same time, one and multiple, simple and made up of 
a plurality of parts, so that whenever we focus on the different parts of it we must 
never forget that the being is contemporaneously one and the same.* Bréhier 








* Photinus, Ennead I, Hl. 9. 10. 5-15. (Πολλὰ 
ἐξετάζων ἀφθονίαν ἔχοι ἂν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον λόγον δεικνὺς ὡς ἔχει. Αἰδι 
πρός τινας τῶν φίλων. οἵ τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ ἐντυχόντες πρότερον ἢ ἡμῖν 
οἶδ᾽ ὅπως ἐπ' αὑτοῦ μένουσι. Καῖτοι abtoi οὐκ ὀκνοῦσι — τὰ αὑτῶν ἐθέλοντες δοκεῖν εἶναι 

ἐγειν ἃ δὴ λέγουσιν: ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς 
πρὸς τοὺς γνωρίμους, οὗ πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἂν γίγνοιτο πρὸς τὸ 
πείθειν αὐτούς- ἵνα μὴ πρὸς αὑτῶν ἐνοχλοῖντο οὐκ ἀποδείξεις κομιζόντων - πῶς γάρ; ~ ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀπαυθαδιζομένων, ταῦτα εἰρήκαμεν, ἄλλου ὄντος τρόπου, καθ᾽ ὃν ἄν τις γράφων ἠμύνατο 
τοὺς διασύρειν τὰ τῶν παλαιῶν καὶ θείων ἀνδρῶν καλῶς καὶ τῆς ἀληθείας ἐχομένως εἰρη- 
μένα τολμῶντας. Ἐκείνως μὲν οὖν ἑατέον ἐξετάζειν: καὶ γὰρ τοῖς ταῦτα ἀκριβῶς λαβοῦσι 
τὰ νῦν εἰρημένα ἔσται καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων ὅπως ὄχει εἰδέναι [-..}}. 

Ibid, I. 9, 2. 5.7. 

+ δία, 7-8. The idea that the Soul participates in both the indivisible and the divisible nature 
was already clearly present in Plato; see id., Timaeus, 35 A-B. 

Ὁ Tid. 7-11, 

δι tid, 233. 

55 Plotinus, Ennead VI. 1-S with ant English Translation by A.H. Armstrong, Loeb Classical 
Library 445 (Cambridge, Mass. London, 1988), VI. 4, [22] 11, 16-20, 306-308; VI. 5. [23] 3. 8-13, 
332. Plotinus, Ennead VI. 6-9 with an English Translation by AJ. Armstrong, Loeb Classical 
Library 468 (Cambridge, Mass. ~ London, 1988), VI. 9. [9] 2. 21-24, 308. 


ἐν οὖν καὶ ἄλλα, μᾶλλον δὲ πάντα ἄν τις 
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translates: *[...] tant6t elle se rassemble tout entiére dans sa partie la plus parfaite 
et se joint au meilleur des étres [...|'° The problem here is that, though τοῦ 
ὄντος is singular, Bréhier interprets it as plural, as if it referred to a plurality 
of beings. Nevertheless, it seems that according to Plotinus there is no plurality 
of beings having an autonomous existence, but just one being, namely the 
Intellect, from which all the beings have derived as images of the ideas that 
it contains in itself.°° Harder writes: *[...] bald ist sie als ganze in iberein- 
stimmender Bewegung mit ihrem besten Teil, der zugleich der beste Teil des 
Seienden ist [...} Ὁ 

Harder seems to identify the best part of the Soul with the best part of being, 
but he still speaks of a part of being, so that in his interpretation the problem 
concerning the existence of parts of being still persists. 

Finally, Radice writes: *[...] sieché talvolta si lascia trascinare tutta dalla sua 
parte pill elevata e dall’essere [...]'*” This solution is closer to that which has 
been proposed in this translation; nevertheless, it is not clear how the being 
could drag the Soul with it, given the fact that the Soul is actual being. 

Therefore, having considered all the solutions quoted, it has seemed more 
consistent with Plotinus’s general conception of being to refer τοῦ ὄντος to 
τὴν πᾶσαν. not to τῷ ἀρίστῳ. and to connect the verb ‘to belong’ with τοῦ ὄντος. 
The rationale for this choice is to stress the fact that when the Soul is carried 
along with its best part then it is in an actual sense; it is totally in the being. 

In these few lines Plotinus discusses one of the most difficult teachings of 
his philosophy. namely the doctrine of the Soul, which is considered by some 
scholars as fundamentally aporetic.** In the case of the passage commented 
upon above® the aporia would lie in the apparently inexplicable distinction 
between a higher part of the Soul, which would be always directed towards 
the superior hypostases, and a lower part, which would head for matter 
and the sensible world; between the two there would be a median part that 
either turns towards the higher Soul or is lured by the inferior part towards 
the sensible world. Actually. how can Plotinus speak of the Soul's different 
powers (δυνάμεις) and at the same time say that the Soul is one nature (μία, 
























δ Plotin, Ennéades Il, 113 

% Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 2. [11] 1, 10-13, 58. 

% Ἰδίᾳ. 4. [7] 2. 43-51, 148, Plotinus, Ennead VI, VL. 7. [38] 12. 4-13, 124, 

% Plotins Schrifien, O9-U1. 

% Plotino, Enneadi, 431, 

% Sce for example G. Reale’s introduction to the Ennead’, in: Plotino, Enneadi, LXIX; 
menthal, Soul, World-Soul and Individual Soul in Plotinus, in: Le Néoplatonisme (1971), 
τὶ particular 55-56 where Blumenthal peremptorily states the contradictory nature of Plotinus's 
conception of the Soul, which conceives the Soul of the All and the individual souls as identical 
and different at the same time; according to him this is an unresolved problem of Plotinus’s 
philosophy. 

§ See above 62. 
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vac)? How can he reconcile plurality and oneness? Are not these in strik- 
ing contrast? 

Plotinus appears to be perfectly aware that the doctrine of the Soul is difficult 
to grasp and requires an extensive investigation; he tries to look at the problem 
of the apparent contradiction between the Soul's oneness and its multiplicity 
from different perspectives, taking account of nearly all the possible objections 
to this doctrine." 

It seems that what makes the aporia arise is Plotinus’s use of the word ‘part’ 
(μέρος) in relation to the Soul.*? 

In actual fact, if the Soul can be divided into different parts, how can it 
maintain its oneness? Plotinus tries to solve this problem by pointing out that 
it is not possible to use the concept of ‘part’ with regard to the spiritual beings 
in the same sense in which we use it in relation to the sensible ones. He says 
that the Soul’s parts can be associated neither with the parts of the human body 
nor with the small numbers, which are parts of the bigger ones.®* The Soul is 
neither a body nor a quantity,“ so that the term ‘part’ cannot have the same 
meaning for it that it possesses with regard to the previous entities. 

Plotinus says that the Soul can be hypothetically conceived as part in the 
same way in Which a theorem is part of science. Although science can be 
divided into a plurality of theorems, it always remains the same; moreover, 
the division of science into different theorems does not imply the loss of its 
oneness, but the realization of all its potentialities. Similarly, the Soul is and 
remains one without losing its oneness even if it reveals itself in its parts, which 
are the manifestation of its inner powers.°7 











 Plotinus, Ennead IV, IV. 3, [27] 1. 5-11, 32. 
*! Tbid., 3. [27] 1-6, 3: 
[27] 2. 11-12, 36. In this passage Plotinus starts discussing the use of the word 
‘part’ with regard to the Soul, trying to differentiate his position from that of the Stoies. 

 Did.. 3. (27) 2.1 6-40. 

In the Ennead VI 4 [22] 5 1-3, 288 Plotinus expressly denies that the Soul is quantitative 
mass. 

 Plotinus, Ennead IV, IV. 3. [27] 2. 50-56, 40. 

© bid. 

δ᾽ Every thinker who tried to reconcile the Phaedo and the Phaedrus was led to stress the 
nature both one and multiple of the Soul. According to Proclus (In Timacwm, Il, 153, 17-25 Diehl), 
Numenius of Apamea believed that the Soul is both divisible and indivisible; see Numenius, 
Fragments, Fragments Divers, 39, 89. The same idea in Aleinous, the author of the Didaskalikos, 
see id., The Handbook of Platonism, ed. John Dillon, Clarendon Later Ancient Philosophers 
(Oxford, 1993), 14. 2. 25-30. ily, Plutarch thinks that the Soul participates in ‘order and 
mutation’, ‘Variety and resemblance’, “by the force of the Same and the Other’, which are ‘inter- 
mixed with the Soul” or, in other words, “interweaved and tissued” into “the form and composition of 
the Soul’, See Plutarch, De animae procreatione in Timaeo (1012b-1030c), in: Plurarchi moratia, 
ed. C, Hubert, vol. 6. 1 (Leipzig, 1954: reprint 1959), 1024-1025: 1027-1028. See also, Severus 
the Platonist, On the Soul (apucl Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica, XU. 17. 1-7), in: Fragmenta 
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Nevertheless, notwithstanding all the explanations given by Plotinus with 
regard to the relation between the oneness of the Soul's nature and the plurality 
of its parts, Plotinus’s reader often remains not totally convinced, a sense of 
incoherence preventing him from giving a full assent. Why does this happen? 
A possible answer can be found in the role that Plotinus attributes to reason 
and logic. He thinks that analytic reason really helps man to comprehend both 
the sensible world and the hypostases of the intelligible one. 

The Soul itself, conceived as human soul, is reason, so that rationality par- 
ticipates in the nature of the One. However, we must stress that for Plotinus 
reason does not represent the ultimate reality, man’s highest faculty, as well as 
the most perfect representation of God.®* According to him the diairetic reason, 
the reason which grasps reality by dividing the being into a number of different 
categories on the basis of the principle of non contradiction, does not represent 
the highest perfection which the Soul can aspire to:“ reason appears at the level 
of the human souls, which are inside material bodies and whose knowledge of 
reality is mediated by the five senses. In contrast, the Intellect, since in it intel- 
lection and intelligible coincide, is capable of grasping the being in its entirety, 
by virtue of a single act of intuition.” But, as Plotinus will say below,’! the 
Soul considered in itself does not govern the sensible world through reason, but 
rather through the contemplation of the Intellect, that is, through the intuitive 
knowledge of the hypostasis that is superior to it; even man can aspire to this 
intuitive comprehension of being, if he manages to put aside the sensible and 
merely rational knowledge and goes in search of the Intellect, which is inside 
him.” 

Having said that, it seems that whenever we deal with Plotinus’s philosophy 
we have to bear in mind that his doctrine can be interpreted from a rational 
as well as an over-rational point of view; the latter does not rely on reason but 
on something which Plotinus regards as superior to it: Intellect. In fact, the 








hulosophorum Graecorum, ed. F.W.A. Mullach, vol. 3 (Paris, 1881; reprint 1968), 204. 1-208. 1; 
Porphyry, Sententiae, 27, 28, 33, 34, 36 and, especially, 37. 

™ Plotinus, Ennead VI, ΝῚ 1. [38] 3. 4-7, 94. 

© Thid., 9. [9] 4. 4-10, 314; 5. 6-46, 318-322; 10. 138-340, See also J.M. Rist, Plorino, 
Ὁ via verso la realta (Genoa, 1995), 11-13 (original ttle: id., Plotinus, the Road to Reality (Cam- 
ridge, 1967). In the Ennead VE 2 [43] 3, 118-120 Plotinus clearly describes the tendency of 
she human mind to divide the unity of the One/being into several parts. Alcinous affirms that 
scursive reasoning is incapable of grasping the “primary intelligibles’, namely the ideas, which 
an be grasped only through an over-rational, purely intellectual act, performed by the Intellect, 
See id., The Handbook of Platonism, 4. 7. 7-10; 7. 5, 19-23. 

Ὁ Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 1. (10) 11. $-15, 48: 3. [49] 3, 23-30, 78-80; 5, 19-28, 84-86; 
5. 10-23, 88-90; 9. 20-24, 102. The Hermetic treatise entitled About the common Intellect con- 
ἘΞ reason as a mere image; see ibid., 14. 1, in; Corpus Hermeticum (\...] ὃ οὖν λόγος ἐστὶν. 
ὧν καὶ νοῦς τοῦ θεοῦ 
Τ Plotinus, Ennead Hf, Il. 9. i 
Ὁ Plotinus, Ennead VI, VL 6, [34] 8. 7-16, 30-32 
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Intellect is always capable of going beyond the seeming opposition because it 
is constantly focused on what unites the opposites, that is, the One, in which 
all the contradictions are perfectly reconciled without being destroyed, where 
plurality and oneness find their absolute unity as well as their separation and 
distinction.”* 

It seems that Plotinus directly connects what he has said about the middle 
part of the human soul, which is often dragged down by the inferior one, with 
his doctrine of the Soul considered as a whole and its relationship with matter.” 
Plotinus says that the Soul (it seems that here he is referring to the Soul as a 
whole but the same argument could be related to the middle part of the indi- 
vidual soul) is dragged down because it did not remain in the noblest (ὃν τῷ 
καλλίστῳ): had the Soul remained there, it would not have been part (μέρος). 
that is, it would have been an entirety alien to any division or differentiation; 
consequently, we would not have had a part of the Soul (μηδὲ ἧς ἡμεῖς ἔτι 
μέρος), that is, we would not have had an individual soul, which is part of 
the Soul of the All as well as of the Soul in general, of the hypostasis Soul.’ 
However, says Plotinus, the Soul let the whole body, namely both the human 
body and that of the cosmos, hold whatever it could hold from itself (ἔδωκε 
τῷ παντὶ σώματι αὐτῷ te ἔχειν ὅσον δύναται παρ᾽ αὐτῆς ἔχειν). thus 
starting to be dragged towards that; this act originated the middle and inferior 
parts of the Soul as well as the differentiation between the individual souls and 
the Soul of the All. Yet, Plotinus specifies that the Soul or, to be more precise, 
the best of it, namely the Soul of the All, has never left the intelligible world 
and governs its middle and inferior part not by discursive reasoning (οὐκ 
ἐκ διανοίας διοικοῦσα). but by contemplating what is before it, namely the 
Intellect (τῇ sig τὸ πρὸ αὐτῆς θέᾳ κατακοσμοῦσα δυνάμει θαυμαστῇ). 
The more the middle and inferior parts of the Soul are dragged towards the best 
part the more beautiful and powerful they are, that is, they dominate the body 
as well as matter instead of being dominated by these; moreover, since they 
receive energy from the best part, they are able to convey this energy to the 
human body and to the sensible cosmos, which are illuminated in the same way 
in which the middle and inferior elements of the Soul are illuminated by the 
superior one.”* 


™ Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 2. [11] t. 1-2, 58, 

™ Plotina, Enneadi, 431. 

75 Plotinus, Ennead I, I. 9.2. 11-14, 

% Tid. 14-15, 

7 Ibid., 16-18, For the non-discursive creation of this world from the Soul see Dominic J. O'Meara, 
Gnosticism and the Making of the World in Plotinus, in: The Rediscovery of Gnosticism (1980), 
1, 370-374, 

7 Yhid., 11. 9. 2. 19-21, 
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‘The most important point in what Plotinus has said above is the wholeness 
and oneness of the Soul before its relationship with body; this statement means 
that before that event happened, the Soul was not yet divided into Soul of the 
All and individual souls, but was a self-referential whole in perpetual contem- 
plation of its source of existence, the Intellect.”” Subsequently, the Soul seems 
to lose this oneness as a consequence of its relationship with the body, even if 
this loss is merely apparent; in fact, says Plotinus, the Soul governs the body 
not by the diairetic reason, which is connected to the senses and divides the 
being/Intellect into different beings/ideas, but by a global intuition of the δι 
ond hypostasis, which the Soul could not realize if it had completely lost its 
way in the realm of multiplicity.”” 

Therefore, here the Soul seems to be considered at the same time as one and 
as multiple, related and not related to the body, that is, consistently with what 
Plotinus has said in other parts of the Enneads.*' 

According to Plotinus the difference between the Soul of the All, existing 
beyond the body of the cosmos but governing it through its middle and inferior 
parts, and the myriad of souls connected to the individual bodies, even if their 
superior part transcends them, does not determine an ontological separation 
between these two types of souls: instead, they are different expressions of the 
same Soul, which is divided and not divided, one and multiple at the same 
time.*? 

Both the individual souls and the Soul of the All refer to pairs of opposite 
realities: the material and the spiritual, the individual and the universal, 
the discursive and the intuitive, the temporal and the eternal. The Soul of the 
All and the superior part of man’s soul are capable, through their middle and 
inferior parts, of being related to body (cosmic with regard to the first and 
human in relation to the second), of governing it, of participating in its being 
an individuality, without losing their spirituality and universality, their connection 
with the intelligible world. 

It could even be said that the Soul is. at the same time, outside 
the body (both individual and cosmic),** above and below matter, di 
indivisible, one and multiple, depending on the perspective from which it is 
considered by ας. δ᾽ 

‘The ‘paradoxical’ nature of the Soul could represent a symbolic depiction of 
the human nature, which is capable of encompassing both worlds, the spiritual 

















ὍΝ Plotinus, Ennead IV, IV. 3. [27] 4. 14-40, 44-46, 

δὴ Ibid., IV. 3. [27] 10, 15-20, 67; 18. 1-15, 90. 

δ᾽ Ibid., IV. 3. [27] 3. 26-27, 42; IV. 7. [2] 13, 388; IV. 9. [8] 2. 24-36, 432. 

© Ibid., IV. 3. [27] 5. 15-19, 48, 

© To be more precise, the body of the cosmos is inside the universal Soul, since this universe 
iginated from it. See Plotinus, Ennead II. 1-9 with an English Translation hy A.H. Armstrong, 
veh Classical Library 442 (Cambridge, Mass. -- London, 1967), IIL. 7. [45] 11. 34-37, 338-340. 
δ H-Ch, Puech, Posizione, in: Sulle traccie (2006), 103. 
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and the material, and of participating in one of them without abandoning the 
other completely;* so, it is perhaps not too hazardous to suppose that Plotinus 
was thinking of the human nature while outlining his idea of the Soul. 

This assumption could be based on what Plotinus says at the end of this 
chapter: he points out that the more the Soul turns towards the contemplation 
of the Intellect the more it increases its power and benefits the sensible world 
with it, the Soul acting as a real mediator between the intellectual and the sen- 
sible cosmos; likewise, the more man heads for the divine the more he tran- 
scends the limits of his nature, acting as a channel of the influence of God on 
earth.”® 





6, The mutual interconnection of all beings 





Plotinus once again®” stresses the role performed by the Soul through its middle 
and inferior parts as mediator between the sensible world and the intelligible 
‘one. He points out that as the upper part of the Soul is constantly illuminated 
by the Intellect, so this upper part illuminates the middle and inferior parts; 
through their action all beings are illuminated, thus making them participate in 
the power of the intelligible world (dei οὖν ἐλλαμπομένη καὶ διηνεκὲς 
ἔχουσα τὸ φῶς δίδωσιν εἷς τὰ ἐφεξῆς. τὰ δ᾽ ἀεὶ συνέχεται καὶ ἄρδεται 
τούτῳ τῷ φωτὶ καὶ ἀπολαύει τοῦ ζῆν καθ᾽ ὅσον δύναται [...]). 

The Soul is like a fire put in a place where people go in order to warm them- 
ξεῖνος. ἡ From this example we can see that as earthly fire, which has a limited 
power, is capable of radiating heat and warming what is close to it, sharing the 
heat, namely its power, with all the beings that are warmed, all the more then, 
if we are dealing with immeasurable powers which are not separated from the 
beings, Plotinus can ask how it is possible that nothing participates in them. 

However, the translations of this passage consulted are not fully consistent. 

For example, Armstrong takes a subject change in the second part of the 
clause, while others, like Bréhier and Harder, keep the same subject. 

Armstrong writes | but when powers which are not limited to precise 
dimensions are not separated from real being, how can they exist without 











© Plotinus, Ennead If, M1. 2. [47] 8. 8-12, 68. In Against Boetus on the Soul, fragment 3 
Porphyry also says that the soul, like man, can participate in both the immortal and the mortal 
nature: see id., Vangelo di un pagano, Lettera a Marcella -- Contro Boeto sull‘anima -- Sul ‘conosci 
te stesso’ - Vita di Porfirio di Eunapio, a cura di Angelo Raffaele Sodan, introducione di Giovanni 
Reale (Milan, 2006). 

© For Plotinus’ idea of man compared with the Gnostic one see Joseph Katz, Plotinus and the 
Gnosties: Journal of the History of Ideas 15 (1954) 291-292. 

™ See above. 

% Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 3. 1-5 

δὴ Tid. 5-8. 
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anything participating of them?’*’Apart from the translation of τῶν ὄντων as 
a singular while it is plural, except in some cases when it has a generic use, the 
problem comes with the translation of δὲ (which has an adversative meaning 
when it is connected to μέν, as in this case) as “without; as a result, the con- 
trast that Plotinus wanted to point out between the powers which exist and are 
not separated from the beings, and the absurd hypothesis that the beings would 
nol participate in them, is put at risk. 

Bréhier hints at a different problem in dealing with the δέ construction, 
He does not change the subject and takes the powers as if they referred both to 
εἶναι and to μεταλαμβάνειν. He takes εἶναι as absolute but, in translating 
μεταλαμβάνειν actively, has the problem of omitting δέ or the genitive. 

Bréhier writes: ‘Mais tant que l'on π᾿ ἃ pas retranché des étres ces puissances 
illimitées, comment pourraient-elles exister, sans se communiquer?"’! 

Harder’s translation does not diverge much from the previous one: ‘[...] 
Krifte aber, die kein MaB ermiBt, sollen sein, ohne daB sie von ihrer Kraft 
mitteilen?’®? Even Harder translates δέ with ‘without’, namely ‘ohne’. The 
Italian translator, Giovanni Radice, writes: *[...] ma quando le potenze trascen- 
dono ogni misura e d’altra parte non sono fuori dalla realta, com’é possibile 
che per il fatto stesso di esistere, non comunichino nulla di esse?" 

Radice, as Armstrong, translates τῶν ὄντων as a singular noun, ‘realta’, 
namely reality, and, as Bréhier and Harder, renders μεταλαμβάνειν actively. 
Given these discrepancies among the translations consulted, we would propose 
the following argument: to refer πῶς οἷόν te εἶναι μέν to the fact that the 
powers exist without being separated from the beings and to render δέ with 
but’ in order to stress the contrast existing between the two clauses; then, 
the translation will be: “How can (they) be such, but nothing participates in 
them?" 

Of necessity, in order to be what it is, namely the Good, the Intellect and the 
Soul, each hypostasis has to communicate itself to something else, namely to 
the inferior hypostasis,* which means that all beings are necessarily and always 
one after another, coming into existence by virtue of the mediation of the 
beings that precede them.”* Then Plotinus focuses on the relation between sen- 
sible beings and spiritual ones; he wants to say that the interrelated nature of 
the hypostases is mirrored by the interconnection existing among all beings; 
nevertheless, he points out that unlike the hypostases, which derive from one 




















" Ibid., 233, 

\ Plotin, Enneades, 114, 

© Plotins Schriften, Wt 

δ Plotino, Enneadi, 433, 

 Plotinus, Ennead I, Il. 9, 3. 9-12. In the Ennead 1 6 [1] 7 25-29, 254 Plotinus explicitly 
sys that the One, though remaining the same, gives everything without asking for anything in 
sum, 

 Wbid,, 12-14, 
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another through the process of self-contemplation,” the beings of the sensible 
world come into existence through the process of generation, implying that 
what is generated is distinct from what generates (γενητὰ δὲ τὰ ἕτερα τῷ 
παρ᾽ ἄλλων εἶναι). In contrast, the hypostases proceed from one another with- 
out being separated from each other. Notwithstanding the difference between 
the ways in which they come into existence, spiritual beings and sensible ones 
are reconnected to each other because the process of generation of the beings 
is eternal, thus the eternity of the becoming (ἢ γένεσις) represents a sort of 
image of the immutable eternity of the being (τὸ εἶναι). 





7. The fundamental role of matter 


Plotinus specifies that all beings came, come and will come into existence; they 
participate in the eternity of the All, of which they are parts; they will never 
be destroyed, except for those which have something to be dissolved into.”” 
According to Plotinus it is illogical to think that matter can perform this role; 
the consequence of such a hypothesis would be that matter, after dissolving 
everything in itself, must dissolve in turn; yet, if matter dissolved, there would 
be no reason for it to have come into existence.” 

Finally, Plotinus says that if matter were conceived of as totally separated 
from the intelligible world, without any connection with it, as if the divine 
principles (τὰ θεῖα) had been walled off from matter (οἷον ἀποτετειχισμένα), 
the divine principles could not be everywhere (πανταχοῦ) but would be con- 
fined to a limited place (ἔν τινὶ τόπῳ): but this being impossible, because the 
divine is totally absolute and limitless, matter has to be illumined by the higher 
and divine principles (ἐλλαμφθήσεται) Ὁ 

In these few lines Plotinus establishes an insurmountable barrier between 
himself and his disciples with double allegiance, which, by quoting his own 
words, walls him off from them. Plotinus points out the fundamental role 
played by matter, which incredibly comes to have an influence on the nature 
and power of the hypostases. 

In fact, if matter’s total absence of measure, indeterminateness, passivity, 
wickedness and privation (revia)' were not overcome by the divine light of 








% See above 53-59, 
Plotinus, Ennead I, I. 9. 3, 14-17. 
Ibid., 18-20. According to Caleidius (Jn Timaeum, ¢. 295-299; p.297, 7-301, 20 Waszink), 
Numenius of Apamea believed that the existence of matter is necessary: if matter dissolved, this, 
world would be annihilated, since matter, together with God, is one of the constituitive elements 
of this world. See Numenius, Fragments, Fragments Divers, 52. CCXCVI. 58-75 
% Tbid., 21-24. In the Ennead VI 5 [23] 4, 334-336 Plotinus says that God must be everywhere, 
because He would lose His oneness if one of His parts were in a place, another in ἃ different 
place. See also In God alone is Good and elsewhere nowhere, 2. \1-15, in: Corpus Hermeticum. 
© Plotinus, Ennead 1,1. 8. [St] 3. 13-23, 282-284. 
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the hypostases, if matter did not participate in that light — which shaped it into 
the sensible cosmos — the divine principles would lose their absolute nature, 
because there would be something which does not participate in them, there 
would be a place where they are not, namely matter, and, as a consequence, 
they could not be absolute principle and cause of all things, but they would be 
finite and relative, eternally imprisoned in their world of light.!°! 

It is interesting to look at what Plotinus says in the Ennead [ 8 [51] 7 18-2 
where he explicitly states the necessity of the existence of matter as well as 
derivation from the One/Good: 


For (there cannot be) only the Good, of necessity from the parting (of the Good) from 
itself, or, if one wanted to put (it) in this way, from the perpetual going downwards 
and separation (of the power of the Good from the Good) (it has to derive) the lowest 
element, after which (it) is not possible for anything else to be born anymore: this is 
the evil. Therefore, that after the first exists of necessity like the lowest element and 
this (lowest element) (is) certainly matter, (which) does not have yet anything of that 
(the Good). In short (from what has been said derives) the very same necessity of 
evil.!”2 





The consequence of such a conception is that matter is conceived of as a fun- 
damental part of the metaphysical system, which cannot be removed without 
putting at risk the existence of the system itself. If matter were dissolved, it 
sould not be dissolved into anything other than the divine, from which it has 
come into existence; nevertheless, if matter were dissolved into the divine, the 
existence of the divine itself as an absolute being would be put at risk: actually, 
the divine is and remains absolute because it is beyond matter as well as cause 
of matter’s existence. The divine absoluteness of the One is mirrored by its 
capacity to cause the existence of the totally Other compared to itself and to 
overcome that absolute Otherness by bringing it back to its innermost essence;!> 
in Plotinus’s philosophy this moment can be represented by the action, per- 
formed by the middle and inferior parts of the Soul, of shaping the chaotic and 
formless matter into an ordered cosmos, whose only desire is to return to its 
source, namely the One. 


‘As for the production of matter from the Soul conceived as a non-cvil act see D, O'Brien, 
Plotinus on Evil — A Study of Matter and the Soul in Plotinus’ Conception of human Evil, ἡ 
Le Néoplatonisme (1971), 128; 136; 139. See also id., Plotinus and the Gnosties on the Genera- 
son of Matter, in: Neoplatonism and early Christian Thought (1981), 108-123. 

2 Plotinus, Ennead J. 1. 8. [51] 7. 18-25, 298. (Ἐπεὶ yap οὗ μόνον τὸ ἀγαθόν, ἀνάγκη 

ἐκβάσει τῇ παρ᾽ αὑτό, ἢ, εἰ οὕτω τις ἐθέλοι λέγειν, τῇ ἀεὶ ὑποβάσει καὶ ἀποστάσι 
τὸ ἔσχατον, καὶ μεθ᾽ ὃ οὐκ ἦν ἔτι γενέσθαι ὁτιοῦν. τοῦτο εἶναι τὸ κακόν. Ἐξ ἀνάγκης 

εἶναι τὸ μετὰ τὸ πρῶτον, ὥστε καὶ τὸ ἔσχατον᾽ τοῦτο δὲ ἢ ὕλη μηδὲν ἔτι ἔχουσα 
αὐτοῦ, Καὶ αὕτη ἡ ἀνάγκη τοῦ κακοῦ,). With regard to the theme of the generation of matter 
fom the Soul and its implications for Plotinus’s idea of evil see Ὁ, O'Brien, Théodicée (1993), 
2-49, 

“5 Plotinus, Ennead VI, VI. 5. [23] 9, 31-41, 346-348; VIL 6. [34] 3. 1-10, 14. 
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‘As a consequence, the appearance of matter and the subsequent shaping of 
it into an ordered cosmos from the middle and inferior parts of the Soul repre- 
sent not a senseless interruption of the procession of the hypostases, but a 
fundamental passage in order to establish the very divine nature, which cannot 
be what it is without making its Other come into existence, namely matter, and 
transcending it by giving it a form, and, hence, the possibility of returning to 
its own source of existence. Thus this Other is brought back to the divine 
essence, where all the opposites are overcome without being annihilated; indeed, 
it is the very existence of the opposites that makes possible the overcoming of 
them, and vice versa.'* 

The divine is like a circle, where any point of the circumference can be its 
end as well as its beginning, diverse and identical at the same time. 

Finally, since the opposites have in the One their source of existence, the real 
essence of the One must be coincidentia oppositorum, which, in tum, cannot 
be what it is without the opposites.!°* 

Plotinus’s strong denial of his interlocutors’ doctrine of the evilness and 
future destruction of the world, which cost him the very painful straining of his 
relationship with his friends, cannot be sensibly explained without assuming 
that Plotinus refused such a doctrine not only because, if he had accepted it, it 
would have put at risk his own conception of the beauty of this world as image 
of the intelligible one but aboye all, because the doctrine of the disciples with 
double allegiance would have destroyed his own metaphysical conception of 
the divine as reconciliation of all contrasts and oppositions. 

In other words matter, the Other! plays the role of negative pole, which, 
notwithstanding its negativeness, is considered to be as inherent in the divine 
as the positive pole.'"’ This means that the divine nature encompasses at the 
same time, without any temporal succession of the moments of this inner pro- 
cess, both the affirmation of itself, represented by the three hypostases, and the 
negation of itself, expressed by the existence of matter as the totally Other, as 
well as the overcoming of such a dichotomy, determined by the creation of the 
cosmos, when all the pairs of opposites return to the innermost essence of the 
One. ΝΣ 




















Ἰδὲ Plotinus, Ennead V, Ν. 2. [11] 1. 1-3, 58. 

"05 Plotinus’s idea that in God's essence all the opposites are overcome was described by 
Nicolaus of Cusa as coincidentia oppositorum; see what Reale says on this topic, in: Plotino, 
Enneadi, 1616 note 82. 

66 Plotinus, Ennead I, 1, 2. [19] 2. 20-23, 132. Plotinus, Ennead Mf, Il. 4. [12] 5, 30-41, 116. 
H.-Ch, Puech, Posizione, in: Sule tracce (2006), 104; John Michae! Rist, The Problem of ‘Other- 
ness’ in the Enneads, in: Le Néoplatonisme (1971), 77-87. 

107 A.H. Armstrong, Gnosis and Greek Philosophy, i 
(1979), 117. 

1% Plotinus, Ennead HL, Il. 3. [48] 1. 9-13,112. Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 1. [10] 6. 1-9, 28; Ν, 5. 
[32] 9. 8-19, 180-182, 





id., Plotinian and Christian Studies 
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The aporia caused by the conception according to which matter represents 
the totally Other or the Evil in itself” but, at the same time, derives from the 
One/Good through the mediation of the Soul, has its only possible solution 
inside the One/Good itself. When the One reveals itself in the plurality of sen- 
sible beings, the two opposites represent the basis on which this revelation is 
founded; '!” consequently, the existence of the opposites is what keeps the uni- 
verse in a state of equilibrium, which would be destroyed if one of the two 
terms had to be excluded.''" 


1 OF course, matter is evil in an ontological sense, not in a moral one. Matter can be 
regarded as evil because it comes to be absolute privation of being compared with the perfect 
Seing of the superior hypostases. But it is the fact of being absolute privation of being and form 
‘what enables matter to be given a shape from the Soul, the result of which is the sensible cosmos, 
With regard to this theme see below 177-179 and especially 183-185. 

τὸ Plotinus, Ennead J, 1. 8. [51] 7. 3-4, 296. 

§ According to Puech there is ἃ big difference between Plotinus’s later and earlier works, 
The French scholar thinks that in the earlier Enneads Plotinus tended to stress the otherness and 
evilness of matter in comparison with the intelligible world; however, the need to differentiate his 
shilosophy from the Gnostic doctrine led Plotinus to conceive matter as the ultimate expression of 
the procession of the hypostases. See H.-Ch. Puech, Plotino, in: Sulle tracce (2006), 133. 


Chapter 2: 
The Soul's fall and its relation with the sensible world 
(Ennead IT 9 [33] 4-5) 


1. The Soul/ Sophia's fall 


After the brief exposition of his own philosophy made in the first three chap- 
ters, at the beginning of the fourth Plotinus deals with his interlocutors’ views 
on the relationship between the Soul of the All and the creation of the universe. 
Plotinus’s interlocutors interpreted this relationship on the basis of the myth 
related by Plato in Phaedrus 246C, where he describes the moment in which the 
Soul ‘lost its wings’ or ‘feathers’ (πτερορρυήσασα) and started to be connected 
with matter. Plato says: 


Without doubt, the Soul, being adult and provided with feathers, soars and governs 
the entire cosmos, but when (it) has lost its wings, (it) is led (by something different 
from itself) until (it) catches hold of something solid, in which (it) takes up its resi- 
dence, having taken possession of an earthly body, which seems to move (by itself) (but 
moves) through the power of that (the Soul), the whole (entity) being called the living, 
having joined together soul and body, and is called mortal (being) [...]! 


Plotinus reports that his interlocutors interpreted this passage as if it referred to 
the Soul of the All, which, after falling from the intelligible world, started the 
creation of the sensible one. In the tenth chapter of the Ennead I] 9 Plotinus 
deals again with his interlocutors’ conception of the Soul of the All's fall, but 
this time he directly connects such a conception with the Gnostic myth of 
Sophia's fall. 

Plotinus reports that some of terlocutors explicitly identified Sophia 
with the Soul of the All, but that there was not a full consensus among them. 
He says: ‘For they say that the Soul inclined to (what was) below (it) and (with it) 
ἃ sort of Sophia, whether the Soul started or this Sophia herself was the cause 
or (they) want both to be the same [...]"* 

According to Irenaeus the Valentinians regarded Sophia as the last 
among the aeons emanated from the first principle. Sophia wanted to accom- 
plish the impossible task of knowing the cause of her own existence (which is 








' Phio, Phaedrus, 246C 1-5. (Τελέα μὲν οὖν οὖσα καὶ ἐπτερωμένη μετεωρυπορεῖ τὸ καὶ 
πάντα τὸν κόσμον διοικεῖ, ἡ δὲ πτερορρυήσασα φέρεται ἢ Bod τινος ἀντιλά- 
θῆται, οὗ κατοικισθεῖσα, σῶμα γήϊνον λαβοῦσα, αὑτὸ αὑτὸ δοκοῦν κινεῖν διὰ τὴν ἐκείνης 
δύναμιν, ζῷον τὸ σύμπαν ἐκλήθη, ψυχὴ καὶ σῶμα παγέν, θνητὸν τ' ἔσχεν ἐπωνυμίαν 1...) 

Ὁ Plotinus, Ennead HHL. 9. 4, 13. 

" Ibid., 10. 22-25. (ψυχὴν γὰρ εἰπόντες νεῦσαι κάτω καὶ σοφίαν τινά, εἴτε τῆς ψυχῆς 
ἀρξάσης, εἴτε τῆς τοιαύτης αἰτίας γενομένης σοφίας, εἴτε ἄμφω ταῦτὸν θέλουσιν εἶναι 
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incomprehensible), namely the first principle? or, according to Hippolytus’s 
account of Sophia's fall, she wanted to generate without her male counter- 
part like the first principle which, being androgynous, does not need a female 
being external to itself in order to conceive.’ After Sophia failed to achieve 
her objective, she was expelled from the divine plenitude, the pleroma, but, 
owing to her repentance, was reintegrated in it." Her evil intention of knowing 
the First, however, was separated from her and cast out of the pleroma.’ 
This became the second Sophia, also called Achamoth, from whose passions 
matter and the Demiurge arose." 














2. Digression: was the Ennead 1] 9 a ‘treatise against the Gnostics’? 





If we compare this chapter of the Ennead I 9 with the tenth, keeping in mind 
Irenaeus’s and Hippolytus’s description of the myth of Sophia's fall, we will 
discover that Plotinus does not start the critique of his disciples with double 
allegiance from their own positions, but from their interpretation of a passage 
from Phaedrus. Plotinus’s approach appears to be completely different from 
Trenaeus’s, who devotes the first book of his treatise Against the Heresies to a 
careful description of his opponents” doctrine, as well as from Hippolytus’s, 
who first describes all the different currents of thought of the Greck philosophy 
and then tries to track back all the heretical groups to them.’ In contrast, Plotinus 
starts dealing with the myth of Sophia's fall only in the tenth chapter while, 
differently from his Christian predecessors, he begins the critique of his inter- 
locutors from their interpretation of Plato. We can legitimately ask why Piotinus 
assumes such an approach. Moreover. another fundamental question concerns 
the fact that Plotinus neither says explicitly to which Gnostic group or groups 


+ Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1. 1. 2. 15-33; see also Extraits de Théodore, 31.3. in The 
Tripartite Tractare, one of the Nag-Hammadi texts, the Logos, not Sophia, is the seon who tries 
to know the unknowable First Principle and to generate alone, without its female counterpart, 
See The Tripartite Tractate, 75-78, N-H Library, 67-68; Testi Gnostici, ed. Luigi Moraldi 
(Turin, 1982; reprint, 1997), 369-371 

δ Hippolytus, Refuratio ommnium haeresium, ed. M. Marcovich, Patristische Texte und Studien 
25 (Berlin, 1986), 6. 30, 6-9, With regard to this variant of the myth of Sophia's fall see also 
Extraits de Théodote, 32, 1-3. The Apocryphon of John 9, 25-30, in: N-H Library, 103-104: 
Τ᾿ Gnost., 136-137. The Hypostasis of the Archons 94, 1-10, in: N-H Library, 157; T. Gnost., 
189, The Sophia of Jesus Christ 118, 1-10 (BG 118, 13), in: T, Gnost., 469-470. Pistis Sophia 
(Codex Askewianus), 1, 31, 2-3, in: T. Gnost,. 531 

© Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1.1. Ἂς 4. 1-15, 

«11,3; 1. 1. 3, 19-29; Hippolytus, Refizatin, 6. 31. 4. 1-5. 
1. 1, 7-8; ibid, 6, 32. 

» See for example what Hippolytus says about the Valentinians, whose system, according to 
him, was constructed not out of the Scriptures but out of Platonic and Pythagorean tenets; id., 
Refutatio, 6. pinax. 3. 
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his interlocutors belonged, nor describes their tenets one by one (except, per- 
haps, in the sixth chapter) — as if they constituted a whole, perfect in itself and 
liable to be given a proper label: on the contrary, he discusses their positions 





through the categories of the Platonic philosophy in general and of his own in 
particular. 





structure, 

In Alt’s view: ‘The astonishing thing now is that this controversy lacks 
altogether any systematic nature. The structure (of the argument) is hardly 
transparent; (besides,) neither is the critical argument coherently developed on 
the basis of a stable layout nor are the fundamental themes clearly highlighted."!” 

Even Plotinus’s comprehension of the Gnostic doctrines is questioned by Alt, 
who writes; ‘Some of the above-mentioned Gnostic doctrines are known by us 
from other texts, in part from the much more impartial report of the Christian 
Hippolytus, who fought against the heretic doctrines; in Plotinus neither are 
they interpreted in conformity with (their) proper sense nor are they connected 
to each other comprehensibly."!! 

Nevertheless, in order to explain the difficulties of the argument that he 
develops in the Ennead [1 9 is it sufficient to accuse Plotinus of inconsistency 
and of having erroneously comprehended his interlocutors’ doctrines? 

If we make the effort to leave aside our preconceived ideas and categories, 
in the first instance the couple Platonism/Gnosticism imagined as made up of 
two separate and unrelated conceptions of the world or Weltanschauungen, 
perhaps we will be able to explain the seeming intricacies of Plotinus’s argu- 
ment in a different way. 

Moreover, we have to bear in mind that the Ennead I] 9 was the result of the 
discussions between Plotinus and his own disciples with double allegiance. 

While Irenacus’s goal was to separate the orthodox Christians from those 
who had embraced what he considered as a false truth, doctrine and way of 
living, but who were not yet been considered as different from the rest of the 
Christians,'? Plotinus’s objective was not to expel the disciples with double 
allegiance from his own school, but to criticize their erroneous interpretations 


























4” See K. Alt, Philosophie (1990), 11. ("Das Uberraschende ist nun, dali dieser Auseinander- 
sctzung jegliche Systematik febit. Der Aufbau ist schlecht durehschaubar; weder wird von einem 
wohlbedachten Ansatzpunkt her die gesamte Kritik folgerichtig entwickelt noch werden die we- 
sentlichen Themen eindeutig herausgestell.”) 

Ἐ Thid., 46. (Einige der genannten gnostixchen Aussagen sind uns aus anderen Texten 
ekannt, teils aus dem sehr viel sachlicheren Referat des Christen Hippolytos, der die Ketzerlehren 
bekiimpft; bei Plotin werden sie weder sinngemi interpretiert noch ergeben sie einen verstinnd- 
lichen Zusammenhang.”) 

"2 Sce for example what Irenaeus says about some Christian women who had been disciples of 
Marcus the Gnostic: id., Adversus haereses, 1. 7.4. 
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of Plato as well as their introduction of ad 
proved of. 

Therefore, it is important to put the controversy between Plotinus and the 

disciples with double allegiance within the context of Plotinus’s school of phi- 
losophy, where they both lived and studied together, bound by the objective of 
finding the truth through the methodology established by the Greek philosophers 
of old, especially Plato, with whom both Plotinus and his disciples shared the 
me strong link.'* 
In order to better clarify our own position on the controversial theme of 
Plotinus’s relationship with his own friends/disciples/interlocutors, it is useful 
to look at what Carl Schmidt, the well known editor of the Pistis Sophia -- an 
important Gnostic treatise — says about this problem. Schmidt conceives Plotinus’s 
treatise as the expression of a real Weltanschauungskampf between Plotinus’s 
pure Pagan Platonism and that sort of Platonic Gnosticism with Christian ele- 
ments championed by his interlocutors. 

In fact, the German scholar defends a position different from that held in this 
commentary, where we try to demonstrate that in order to understand Plotinus’s 
disagreement with his interlocutors we have to leave aside the idea of a Welt- 
anschauungskampf between two conceptual worlds unrelated to each other and 
interpret it in the context of Plotinus’s school of philosophy. The idea of a 
Weltanschauungskampf between Plotinus and his Gnostic disciples is held by 
Alt, who writes: “From the position of the Platonic philosophy is here attacked, 
disparaged and confuted a fundamentally different vision of the world and of 
the human existence, because according to Plotinus philosophy is the only key 
capable of explaining all problems and phenomena, and only it can lead man 
to the knowledge of the truth as well as to the achievement of his most ambi- 
tious goals."!5 

Nevertheless, even Schmidt had already admitted that Plotinus’s interlocu- 
tors, though being defined as a separate group by Plotinus himself (in / 9 6 
5-10 he says that they had established their own opinions ἰδία αἵρεσις and 
philosophy ἰδία φιλοσοφία). shared with him the very same Platonic background; 


ions! to the truth, which he disap- 























See Plotinus, Ennead II, Il. 9. 6, 66. 

\ With regard to Plotinus as teacher see Porphyry, Life of Plorinus, 13; 14; 16; H.-Ch, Puech, 
Posizione, in: Sulle tracce (2006), 91. With regard to the figures indicated by Porphyry ἂν mem- 
bers of Plotinus’s school see Schmidt's thorough analysis in C, Schmidt, Plotins Stellung (1900), 
13-26. With regard to the relation between Plotinus’s interlocutors, Numenius of Apamea, the 
Valentinian community of Rome and the Gnostic holy texts quoted by Porphyry in his Life of 
Plotinus 16 see C. Elsas, Neuplatonische (1975), 26-58. 

'S Κα Alt, Philosophie (1990), 5. ("Von der Position der platonischen Philosophie her wird eine 
grundlegend anders geartete Konzeption der Welt und der menschlichen Existen# angegriffen, 
abgewertet und widerlegt, denn fiir Plotin ist die Philosophie der alleinige Schldssel zur Erklirung 
aller Probleme und Phiinomene, und nur sie kann den Menschen zur Erkenninis der Wahrheit und 
zum Erreichen seines hdchsten Zieles flhren.”) 
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this can only mean that we are not dealing two opposite Weltanschauun- 
gen but with a different reading of the very same doctrine which Plotinus used 
to refer to, namely Plato’s philosophy. 

But let us allow Schmidt to speak for himself. With regard to the two pro- 
tagonists of the controversy he says: ‘Actually, the Gnostic friends have con- 
ducted on their part an intense propaganda and seem to have already won some 
disciples. Therefore, Plotinus finds himself in the condition of (asserting his 
right to his) self-defence; he feels obliged to demonstrate the truth of the Pagan 
philosophy not as much in front of (his) adversaries as (in front of his) students. 
This gives a completely new criterion for the evaluation of the treatise.'!° 

As far as this passage is concerned, we cannot agree with Schmidt when he 
says that Plotinus’s interlocutors wanted to conduct their own propaganda inside 
Plotinus’s school and make their own disciples from Plotinus’s. The disciples 
with double allegiance were Plotinus’s own disciples, not a group different 
from his own who wanted to oust him. 

With regard to the friendship between Plotinus and the disciples with double 
allegiance, as well as to the Weltanschauungskampf between them Schmidt 
writes: 








Plotinus, the Pagan, is not ashamed of calling some Christian Gnostics his φίλοι, in 
public, in front of his hearers, (friendship) being the biggest good that the philosopher 
is capable of giving here on earth. Although Plotinus is moved by (the fact that) they 
ure stubbornly loyal to ἃ vision of the world completely absurd, although the ditch 
which divided (them) was deep, nevertheless, he does not forget, beyond the many dif- 
ferences (between him and his disciples), the numerous points of contact in relation to 
their interior efforts and goals, which reunite them again; he never loses the noble 
temper of the man (who has achieved) the inner harmony and does not turn the contro- 
versy into a private matter. (This is), for our times, a truly bright example (of the way 
in which one has to conduct one’s) fight for (making) one’s vision of the world (pre- 
vail)! Plotinus sides categorically with Paganism, with the truth of the Greek philoso- 
phy, he firmly rejects the outrageous (statements) concerning the Greek spiritual heroes 
heard from the mouths of his adversaries, but, nevertheless, he does not break off his 
friendship with them.” 


"5 ©, Schmidt, Plorins Stellung (1900), 33. ("Denn die gnostischen Freunde haben ihrerseits 
ie rege Propaganda getrieben und scheinen bercits einige Schiller gewonnen zu haben. 
So befindet sich Plotin im Stande der Notwehr; er sieht sich gezwungen, nicht so sehr den Gegnem 
gegeniiber, als vielmehr den Schiilem die Wahrheit der heidnischen Philosophie nachzuweisen. 
Das giebt einen ganz andem Massstab fiir die Beurteilung der Schrift. 

ΤΡ Ihid,, 33-34, (*Plotin, der Heide, schiimt sich nicht, gewisse christliche Gnostiker éffentlich 
vor den Zuhiren seine φίλοι zu nennen, das hichste Gut, welches der Philosoph hier auf Erden 
τὰ schenken vermag. So schmerzlich bewegt er auch ber ihr hartndickiges Festhalten an einer 
sE, ganz thirichten Weltanschauung ist, wie tief auch der trennende Graben, so vergisst er doch 
nicht ther den vielen Differenzen die zahlreichen Berihrungspunkte ihrer inneren Bestrebungen 
und Ziele, die sie wieder vereinigt: in keinem Augenblick verliert er die edle Ruhe eines innerlich 
harmonischen Menschen und ibertrigt nicht den Streit auf das Gebiet des Persinlichen, Wahrlich 
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Nevertheless, after having separated the rivals by saying that Plotinus intended 
to defend Paganism against the Gnostics, Schmidt reunites and separates them 
again when he says that, though Plotinus’s adversaries referred much to Plato, 
they tended to conceive their own treatises and holy apocalypses (in the ancient 
Greek sense of revelations’) as superior to Plato's ones. 

Schmidt writes 








The Gnostics according to Plotinus (want to) establish a ἰδία αἵρεσις, a ἰδία φιλο- 
σοφία; their doctrines are made up of two elements: on the one hand, the conceptions 
of the Greek philosophy, in particular Plato’s, on the other hand, the καινοτομίαι 
(their own innovations) and προσθῆκαι (additions). They even need to use Plato for 
their doctrine; therefore, as far as the temporal creation of the world and the Demiurge 
are concerned, they refer to Plato's δημιουργός (found) in the Timaeus, as far as the 
fall of the Soul of the All or, better, (of) Sophia, is concerned, (they refer) to the 
πτερορρυήσασα ψυχή in Phaedrus (c. 4); they point out the passages in Which Plato 
blames the σῶμα as an obstacle for the Soul, in particular (those where he) declares 
the entire material cosmos evil (c. 17). Simultaneously they reject with indignation 
the suggestion that they have borrowed a large part of their views from Plato, well 
(they) deny any knowledge and borrowing from the philosophic: 
they believe themselves to possess far better sources of the truth in their apocalypses 
cio 








With so many points of contact between Plotinus and his interlocutors, it is 
again difficult to define their views as proper Weltanschauungen; instead, it is 
more probable that the two positions originated from the same source, namely 
Plato, of whom they proposed alternative interpretations. 

Of course, we have to consider that every student of Plotinus’s school had 
his own ethnic, cultural, religious and philosophical background which might 
differ profoundly from Plotinus’s, as well as affect the way each of them 
interpreted the teachings taught by Plotinus during his lectures. Nonetheless, 
all of the students were united in conceiving philosophy, and in particular the 





fiir heute ein leuchtendes Beispiel im Kampfe um die Weltanschauung! Mit aller Entschiedenheit 
tritt Plotin fir das Heidentum, fiir die Wahrheit der Griechischen Philosophie ein, mit Bestimmt- 
heit weist er die aus dem Munde der Gegner vernommenen Schmihungen der hellenischen 
Geistesheroen zuriick, aber trotzdem kiindigt er ihnen seine Freundschaft nicht.') 

ἀπ hid, 34. (‘Die Gnostiker bilden nach Plotin eine ἰδία αἵρεσις and ἰδία φιλοσοφία, deren 
Lehren aus zwei Elementen 2usammengesezt sind: auf der eine Seite die Gedanken der helleni- 
schen Philosophen, besonders des Plato, auf der andem die καινοτομίαι oder προσθῆκαι. Sic 
haben sogar das Bedirfniss, den Plato fiir ihre Lehre auszuspielen; so berufen sie sich flr die 
zeitliche Erschaffung der Welt und den Weltschépfer auf den δημιουργὸς des Plato im Timaeus, 
flr den Fall der Weltseele oder besser der Sophia auf die πτερορρυήσασα ψυχὴ im Phadreus 
(ὃ. 4), sie weisen auf Stellen hin, an denen Plato das σῶμα als Hindemnis fur die Seele tadelt, 
iiberhaupt die gesamte kirperliche Welt flir schlechter erklit (c. 17). Dabei aber weisen sie den 
Einwurf, dass sie einen grossen Teil ihrer Ansichten wirklich dem Plato entlehnt haben, mit 
Entriistung zurlick, ja leugnen jede Bekanntschaft und Entlehnung philosophischer Lehrsiitze; 
lauben sie doch in ihren Apokalypsen etc, viel bessere Wahrheitsquellen zu besitzen.”) 
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Platonic one, as a fundamental instrument to achieve the knowledge of the 
truth, 

Furthermore, the fact of having a different religious background did not 
prevent individuals from participating in Plotinus’s lectures, which, according 
to Porphyry, were attended both by Christians and by people that he calls *her- 
etics’, who referred both to the ancient philosophy and to other sources, namely 
to some Gnostic treatises or apocalypses; according to Puech two of these, 
Allogenes and Zostrianos, are present in the Gnostic library discovered in Nag- 
Hammadi in 1945, where we can find two treatises which have the same titles 
as those mentioned by Porphyry.” 

By putting Plotinus’s controversy in its right context, we can avert the risk 
of interpreting it on the basis of the approach assumed by the Church Fathers 
who fought Gnosticism. 

In fact, Plotinus’s task is completely different from, for example, that of 
Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, who had to establish the truth of the Church against 
people who refused or questioned it. Plotinus is not a pastor, but a head master 
who discusses with his pupils and corrects them whenever he thinks that they 
are deviating from the right path, be it the way of conceiving the Soul of the 
All or of interpreting Plato’s Phaedrus; Plotinus’s main interest lies in criticiz~ 
ing the positions assumed by those disciples of his who had embraced doc- 
trines, points of view and interpretative methodologies different from his own 
— whatever the source of those might have been — which they, of course, 
referred to during the discussions that followed Plotinus’s lectures.”" If we take 
into consideration what has been said, we might even explain why Plotinus 
thoroughly omits referring explicitly to those who are considered the great 
masters of Gnosticism, such as Valentinus, Marcion, or Basilides, even though 
the first was well-known in Rome. where he lived when he was about to 
become bishop of the Church; indeed, Valentinus must have been an extra- 
ordinary thinker if even his bitter enemy, namely Tertullian, praises him for his 
genius and eloquence.”! The fact that some of Plotinus’s disciples had embraced 
ideas close to what is generally called Gnosticism, as well as the very title of 
the Ennead I1 9, given to it by Porphyry, should not mislead us and make us 
think of it as a proper ‘treatise against the Gno: in the sense of Irenaeus’s 
or Hippolytus’s. The Ennead II 9 Against the Gnostics was ἃ lecture given by 
a ‘Platonist’, namely Plotinus, to an audience of pupils of mixed background, 
whose varied solutions to philosophical problems were debated, taken seriously 





















Δ) See H.-Ch, Puech, Plotino, in 
two treatises see N-H Library, 368- 

2 Thid., 132. 

+ Tertullian, Contre les Valentiniens, tome 1/2, introduction, texte critique, traduction par 
Jean-Claude Fredouille, Sources chrétiennes 280 (Paris, 1980), IV. 1. 5-10. 

2 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 16. 10-12. 


lle tracce (2006), 118-125; 138-143, With regard to these 
13, 443-452. 
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and some of them refused. Porphyry. one of the disciples turns this lecture into 
a treatise ‘against the Gnostics’; Porphyry himself testifies that it was common 
practice for Plotinus to take a stand against his disciples or hearers when he 
disapproved of the positions they held.? 

Therefore, it is perfectly coherent that Plotinus starts the critique of his di 
ciples with double allegiance not from the new ideas that they had embraced, 
but from their interpretation of Plato. 








3. The right interpretation of Phaedrus 246C 


In this chapter Plotinus does not explicitly say how the passage from Plato's 
Phaedrus has to be interpreted. He confines himself to pointing out that the 
Soul of the All did not fall.2* Nevertheless, he proposes his own interpretation 
of this important passage in the Ennead IV 8 [6] 4 13-26, where he writes: 


Actually, when (it — the soul) does it for a long time, having fled the All and having 
gone off because of the separation (from the intelligible world), it does not turn to the 
Intelligible (world) as well, having become a part, and (it) is left alone and weak and 
takes care of too many things and looks at (what is) part and, having directed itself 
towards something (which is individual) because of the separation from the entirety and 
having fled anything else, comes towards and tums to that one (thing), exactly that 
which is affected by anything (the body), and, having gone away from the All, it gov- 
ems each individual (thing) according to circumstances, being already attached (to that 
partial being) and improving external things and (it) is present (to it), (it) being much 
involved in it, Because of that, it happens to the soul what is called ‘losing the wings’ 
as well as to become bound in the corporeal bonds, having lost the safety which (it had) 
(when it) was from the entire Soul, in the dimension of the best. >* 


In this passage Plotinus describes the ‘loss of the wings’ as an accident that 
happened to the individual soul after it abandoned the Soul of the All and the 
dimension of the universal in order to turn to what is partial and individual. 
From that moment onwards the soul became what it is now, namely an indi- 
vidual entity bound to a specific corporeal body which it has to take care of. 
The new state in which the soul finds itself can be legitimately considered as 


® Tbid., 15, 42-44, 
* Plotinus, Ennead I, U1. 9. 4. 2-3. 

® Plotinus, Ennead [V, 1V.8. [6] 4. 13-26, 408-410, (Ὅταν δὴ τοῦτο διὰ χρόνων ποιῇ 
φεύγουσα τὸ πᾶν Kai τῇ διακρίσει ἀποστᾶσα καὶ μὴ πρὸς τὸ νοητὸν βλέπῃ. μέρος γενο- 
μένη μονοῦταί τε καὶ ἀσθενεῖ καὶ πολυπὶ καὶ πρὸς μέρος βλέπει καὶ τῷ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ὅλου χωρισμῷ ἑνός τινος ἐπιβᾶσα καὶ τὸ ἃ Jou, ἐλθοῦσα καὶ στραφεῖσα εἰς 
τὸ ἕν ἐκεῖνο πληττόμενον ὑπὸ τῶν [ὅλων Kai] πάντων, τοῦ te ὅλου ἀπέστη καὶ τὸ 
καθέκαστον μετὰ περιστάσεως διοικεῖ ἐφαπτομένη ἤδη καὶ θεραπεύουσα τὰ ἔξωθεν καὶ 
παροῦσα καὶ δῦσα αὑτοῦ πολὺ εἰς τὸ εἴσω. Ἔνθα καὶ συμβαίνει αὑτῇ τὸ λεγόμε: 
πτερορρυῆσαι καὶ ἐν δεσμοῖς τοῖς τοῦ σώματος γενέσθαι ἁμαρτούσῃ τοῦ ἀβλαβοῦς τοῦ 
ἐν τῇ διοικήσει τοῦ κρείττονος, ὃ ἦν παρὰ τῇ ψυχῇ τῇ ὅλῃ [-..}». 
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ἃ fall, because it implies the loss of the condition of ‘safety’ (ἀβλαβής). which 
the soul possessed when it was united with the Soul in its entirety, Never- 
theless, according to Plotinus not all individual souls suffer from the negative 
consequences of the situation described above, because the stars’ souls and the 
souls of the virtuous men, though having a body, are in constant connection 
with the upper hypostases. In the Ennead 1 8 [51] 5 31-35 Plotinus writes: 
“But matter is in the sensible gods without evil being present (in them), the evil 
that men have, but not all of them; (this happens to the stars) because they 
subjugate that (matter) — but (those) in whom (matter) is not are better — and 
even reign over this (matter) through what (is) not material in the beings in 
themselves."" 

In this passage Plotinus affirms that even if the stars and the virtuous men 
are not as perfect beings as the entities without body, they are not evil and, 
consequently, not prevented at all from being united with the intelligible world; 
this is possible because they have a perfect control over their material shell 
through what is not material in themselves. 

Therefore, having a body can be an obstacle and the expression of the ‘fall 
from the original perfection’ only for some souls but not for others; everything 
depends on the way in which every individual soul considers itself: if it regards 
itself as a mere part separated from the All and bound to its body, then it will 
be really fallen and deprived of the condition of perfection that it possessed 
originally; if that same soul stops conceiving itself as a part and manages to 
control its body, it will obtain again the condition of perfection that it thinks it 
has lost forever. 








4. The Soul of the All did not fall from the intelligible world 


‘After this long but necessary digression, we can retum to the commentary of this 
chapter, bearing in mind the general subjects tackled above. Plotinus radically 
refuses the idea that the Soul of the All fell from the intelligible world;7’ subse- 
quently, he asks his interlocutor: ‘If the Soul of the All fell, when did it fall?">* 

Plotinus says that if the Soul of the All started to fall from eternity, it should 
remain eternally fallen; if it started to fall at a precise moment, the reason why it 
decided to fall at that moment and not at another would remain unaccountable.” 
Both these answers to Plotinus’s question appear untenable, 






% Plotinus, Ennead 1.1. 8. [51] 5. 31-35, 290, (Θεοῖς δὲ ὕλης παρούσης τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς τὸ 
κακὸν μὴ παρεῖναι, τὴν κακίαν ἣν ἄνθρωποι ἔχουσιν. ὅτι μηδ᾽ ἀνθρώποις ἅπασι" κρατεῖ 
- ἀμείνους δὲ, οἷς μὴ πάρεστι -- καὶ τούτῳ κρατεῖν δὲ τῷ μὴ ἐνύλῳ ὃν αὐτοῖς, 
Sy), See also D, O'Brien, Plotinus on Evil, in: Le Néoplatonisme (1971), 129. 

2 Plotinus, Ennead I, ΤΙ. 9.4. 2-3. 

» Ibid. 4, 4-5. 

Ὁ Ibid., 4-7. 
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Plotinus takes into account his own conception of the creation of the world 
from the Soul and radically rejects the notion that the Soul of the All fell 
because it developed a tendency or inclination (νεῦσιν) to create the world, 
which led it to incline towards matter and to abandon the intelligible world. 
He says that he does not call the creative act of the Soul an inclination, but 
rather a non-inclination.” In fact, Plotinus has already stated in chapter wo 
that only the middle and inferior parts of the Soul, as well as the individual 
souls, are directly connected with matter and involved in the creation of the 
sensible world, while the Soul of the All remains above.”! 

Plotinus even refuses the connection between the Soul of the All’s inclina- 
tion downwards and its role as creator of this world. If the Soul of the All 
had abandoned the intelligible reality, it could not have created this world, 
which is an image of the intel! le one, because it would have been unable 
to find inspiration in the intelligible reality for shaping the chaotic matter into 
a sensible cosmos." If, however, the Soul has created this world by remem- 
bering the intelligible beings, the consequence will be that the Soul of the All 
has never inclined downwards; this conclusion is valid even if we hypo- 
thetically admit that a part of the Soul has seen the intelligible beings 
obscurely, because this means that even if a part of the Soul has turned down- 
wards, the Soul of the All has never abandoned the intelligible world com- 
pletely, so that even the part of it bound to the body will try to reach the 
intelligible sphere in order to call to mind what it does not yet remember, but 
that it possessed when it was united with the Sou! of the ΑἹ]. ἢ Therefore, the 
idea of the Soul of the All's fall is demonstrated by Plotinus to be illogical, 
because such a conception makes it impossible to explain the creation of the 
world from the Soul itself. Instead, Plotinus says that the creation was the 
consequence neither of the Soul's fall nor of its will to be honoured as creator 
of the cosmos, but was the necessary and inevitable effect of its inner creative 
power, 

As far as the problem of the Soul’s fall is concerned, Amstrong correctly 
write: 





















We should note that there is no question of a descent of cosmic soul altogether 
into discourse and time: it is only a ‘part’ or ‘power’ of it that moves in this way. 
And cosmic soul must of course in Plotinus be distinguished from the hypostasis Soul, 
Soul as a whole. The soul of the universe is the greatest of individual souls, the senior 
member of the soul family. Soul in fact does not “fall” in this passage [3. 7. 11]: it simply, 





(1980), 1, 378. 
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90 to speak, lets a dianoetic power or λόγος of itself descend to the discursive level, 
thus generating the temporal world.®> 





Plotin Ὁ points out that the Soul created by means of a creative power 
which necessarily has to be inherent in it, as well as by virtue of discursive 
reasoning (διανοίᾳ éroiet).” This important assertion can be compared with 
what Plotinus says in chapter two, where he states that the Soul of the All does 
not govern the sensible world through discursive reasoning;*” the seeming con- 
tradiction between these two parts of the Ennead II 9 can be explained by 
pointing out that it is not the Soul in its entirety or in its best part which governs 
the world by means of discursive reasoning, but rathe! the middle part of 
it. Nevertheless, the Soul of the All governs its middle part because the latter 
tends towards the former, so that this world is kept together and governed by 
the middle part of the Soul through its constant effort to go back to the Soul in 
its entirety. Moreover, the fact that the Soul of the All is not directly related to 
the sensible world and, hence, to matter, but is so only through its middle and 
inferior parts, explains why Plotinus resolutely denies that the Soul of the All 
fell by inclining towards matter, as well as why he says that the creation of this 
world is not the result of a downward inclination of the Soul of the All. 





5. This world is not evil and the Soul will not destroy it 


What has been said about the fact that the Soul's creative power is inherent in 
its nature implies the refusal of the idea that the Soul will destroy this world; 
in fact, if the Soul had changed its mind about the positiveness of the world’s 
existence, it would have already destroyed it. And, if the Soul has not yet 
changed its mind about the world, it is impossible that it is going to do so in 
the future, since it has got used to the universe by now and is favourably dis- 
posed towards it.” 

Plotinus excludes the idea that the Soul will destroy this world when all 
the individual souls have gone back to the intelligible world from which they 





A.H. Armstrong, Gnosis, in: id., Plotinian and Christian Studies (1979), 120. 

™ Plotinus, Ennead I, 1]. 9, 4. 18-20. 

Ὁ Ibid., IL 9. 2, 16-17, 

‘The Hermetic treatise entitled That no one of existing Things does perish but Men errone- 

susly speak of their Changes as Destructions and Deaths also says that this cosmos will never be 

destroyed, because it has been made according to the image of God, so that it could be conceived 

of asa second God” (...) ὅ γὰρ θάνατος ἀπωλείας dari οὐδὲν δὲ τῶν ὃν τῷ κόσμῳ ἀπόλλυται 
αἱ ζῷον ἀθάνατον, ἀδύνατόν ἐστι τοῦ ἀθανάτου ζῴου 

hépog mi ἀποθανεῖν [..2] δεύτερος δὲ ὃ καν' εἰκόνα αὐτοῦ tm αὐτοῦ γενόμενος [.. ἢ, da 

|. See also Ocellus Lucanus, De universi natura, in: Richard Harder ed., Ocellus 

jeue philologische Untersuchungen vol. 1. (Berlin, 1926), 2, 22 

5 Plotinus, Ennead If, 1]. 9, 4. 20-23 
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if this were the case, the individual souls would have already had to stop 
coming to this world through the process of metempsychosis, because they 
would have already experienced the evils of this world in their previous exist- 
ences.” 

Finally, Plotinus says that the 
because of the presence of evils in it; this world is as it 
the intelligible world which cannot be better than that; however, this cosmos 
represents the best image possible.*! Consequently, there is no better image of 
the ideal fire, earth or celestial sphere than the fire, earth and celestial sphere 
that man perceives, they being eternal images of the intelligible perfection.*? 
In this case Plotinus turns the Platonic doctrine of the sensible world as image 
of the intelligible one upside down, thus being able to confute the reading of 
this doctrine proposed by his disciples with double allegiance, who interpreted 
it in the sense that the sensible world is substantially inferior to the intelligible, 
spiritual one, and, as a consequence, worth being despised now and destroyed 
at the end of days."® 




















© Ihid., 23-27. With regard to the idea that the souls have to go through the experience of the 
evilness of this world see Zostrianos. 12, 5.10, in: N-H Library, 372. The Second Treatise of the 
th, 57, 30-58, in: N-H Library. The Tripartite Tractare, 107. 
30-108, 5, ΝῊ Library, 84; T. Gnost., 398. 

4! thid., 27-32. The idea that this world is beautiful, since it is image of the imelligible one, 
is clearly stated in Plato and in his ancient commentators; see, for example, Plato, Timueus, 294-B, 
33B-C, 92C; Timaeus Locrus, On the World and the Soul, in: W. Marg, The Pythagorean Texts 
of the Hellenistic Period (ed. H. Thesleff) (Abo, 1965), 207. 3-14. See also In God alone is Good 
and elsewhere nowhere, 4. 10-11, in: Corpus Hermeticum. (...| πάντα γὰρ τὰ ὀφθαλμῷ 
ὑποπίπτοντα εἴδωλὰ ἔστι καὶ ὥσπερ σκιαγραφῖαι [..1) On the contrary, Heracleon the Gnos- 
tic, whose ideas have been preserved by Origen and Clement of Alexandria, warns the pneumat- 
ies not to worship the sensible creation as the Pagans do, because this World is entirely evil; see 
Origene. Commentaire sur saint Jean, ed, C. Blanc, 3 vols., Sources chrétiennes 120, 157, 222 
(Paris, 1,1966; 2,1970; 3,1975), 13. 16. 95. 5-10. («ITi ἑ μοι, γύναι», νῦν δὲ τοῦτο αὐτῇ 
προστετάχθαι, τότε ἐπεθόλωσεν τὸ μὴ ἀπίθανον παρατήρημα, εἰπὼν Spos μὲν τὸν διάβο-. 
λον λέγεσθαι ἢ τὸν κόσμον αὐτοῦ, ἐπείπερ μέρος EV ὁ διάβολος ὅλης τῆς ὕλης, φησίν, 
ἦν. ὁ δὲ κόσμος τὸ σύμπαν τῆς κακίας ὄρος, ἔρημον οἰκητήριον θηρίων. ᾧ προσεκύνουν 
πάντες οἱ πρὸ νόμου καὶ οἱ ἐθνικοί [...]). 

© 164, 32-38. 

© The Platonic doctrine of the sensible world as image of the intelligible one can be found 
in the Nag-Hammadi texts; see The Apocryphon of John, 13, 1-10, in: N-H Library, 108-106; 
Τ᾿ Gnost., 141-142. The Tripartite Tractate, 78, 20-30-79, 10-30 (in this last passage the author 
hints at the final distruction of the images of the superior powers), in: N-H Library, 69; T. Gnost., 
371-372. 

With regard to the final destruction of this world see The Hypostasis of the Archons, 97, 10-20, 
in: N- H Library, 159-160; T. Gnost., 193. On the Origin of the World, 126-127, in: N-H Library, 
178-179; T. Gnost., 248. Zostrianos, 1 in: N-H Library, 372. The Gospel of Thomas, 34, 
20 (11s 51,10 [L11}, in: N-H Library, 119, 129; 4 Vangeti Gnostici ~Vangeli di Tomaso, Maria, 
Verita, Filippo, ed. Litigi Moraldi (Milan, 2000), 6, 20. The Second Apocalypse of James, 60, 10-20, 
in: ΝΗ Library, 254; Le Apocalissi Gnostiche — Apocalissi di Adamo, Pietro, Giacomo, Paolo, 
ed. Luigi Moraldi (Milan, 2005), 59. Pistis Sophia, 3, 127, 6-1, in: T. Gnost., 702. 
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6. Digression: two different ways of interpreting Plato 


After making the effort not to conceive the couple Platonism/Gnosticism as 
unrelated conceptual worlds, we have come to the conclusion that Plotinus took 
very seriously the reading of Plato made by his disciples with double allegiance, 
since he was perfectly aware that there was more than one aspect of Plato's 
philosophy liable to be interpreted in the sense proposed by them. For Plotinus 
a dualistic interpretation of Plato is then possible, but only if this philosopher 
is interpreted literally, unilaterally, or, we could say, radically. However, he 
tries to read Plato behind the lines and to bring to light what he considers the 
real meaning of his philosophy, which he says is expressed in an involved 
fashion. In the case of the cosmos then, Plotinus affirms that the Platonic 
doctrine of the sensible world as image of the intelligible one cannot legitimize 
our disparaging this world, since it is just an image of the upper one. On the 
contrary, according to Plotinus this world has the maximum grade of perfection 
that its nature can allow it to possess. 

So, as far as its nature is concerned, this world is perfect and it makes no 
real sense to compare it with the intelligible one. Each of them carries out its 
own duty to establish and preserve the universal harmony. For Plotinus there 
is no better sensible world than our world, which is divine because in it the 
divine, in the form of the Soul in its middle and inferior parts, has taken up its 
residence; for this reason the Ennead V 1 [10] 2 25 defines this world as ζῷον. 
εὔδαιμον, ‘blessed living being’“S As a consequence, in order to preserve 
the ancient idea of the natural world as ἐπιφάνεια, ‘revelation’, of the divine, 
Plotinus seems to be willing to go beyond a unilateral reading of Plato, and 
to propose a more elaborate vision of Platonism, capable of reconciling the 
most innovative aspects of the new theology that he himself has contributed to 
establishing with the most traditional and archaic aspects of the ancient Greek 
religion. 




















7. The stars 


The first part of the chapter five of the Ennead H 9 [33] poses a problem of 
comprehension, which mainly lies in the position of οὐδέ in the ninth line. 
Armstrong, Brehiér, Harder and Radice do not translate it. 

Armstrong writes: ‘And to say that their soul, and the soul of the meanest 
of men, is immortal and divine, but that the whole heaven and the stars there 
have no share given them in the immortal soul [...]’*° Neither does Harder 
translate οὐδέ, but renders the text as if he read Kai οὔτε and corrects the text 


 Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 1. [10] 8. 9-15, 40. See below 112. 
Ὁ Ihid., 2. 25, 16. 
 Plotinus, Ennead I, 239 
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by inserting the word [ἄλογον] in the first line, which he refers back to ἄλογος 
δέ in the eighteenth line. He writes: “Ebenso ungereimt ist es, wenn ihre eigene 
Seele, ja die des elendesten Menschen, unsterblich und géttlich sein soll, der 
ganze Himmel aber und die Gestirne droben keinen Teil an der unsterblichen 
Seele haben sollen [...} 7 Bréhier follows Harder in the restitution of the text 
as Well as in the translation. He writes: “D’aprés eux les hommes, méme les 
plus méchants, ont une ame immortelle et divine, et le ciel entier, avec ses 
astres, ne posséde pas d’”ime immortelle!"* Radice follows Armstrong in text 
and translation: Ἕ non ci vengano a dire che Ia loro anima e quella degli altri 
uomini — fossero anche i pit stolti degli uomini! — ἃ divina e immortale, men- 
tre il cielo nel complesso e gli astri di lassi dotati come sono di elementi pitt 
belli e pid puri (dei nostri), non partecipano dell’ Anima immortale."” 

The text, indeed, seems corrupt and Harder’s emendation seems acceptable; 
nevertheless, we have tried to translate οὐδέ by referring τὴν μὲν αὑτῶν 
ψυχήν not to Plotinus’s interlocutors, as Harder and the other translators do, 
but to the stars’ soul. Our translation then reads: *(And it is also illogical that 
they) do not say that their soul (the stars’ soul is) immortal and divine, although 
that of the Worst men (is considered by them as immortal and divine), but (they 
say that) the whole heaven and the stars above have never participated in the 
immortal (nature) [...]° 

Plotinus had started chapter four by resolutely denying that the Soul of the 
All has ever fallen from the intelligible world; in this chapter he tackles a dif- 
ferent problem which, however, is connected with what he had said at the end 
of the previous chapter about his interlocutors” contempt for this world, 

According to Plotinus his interlocutor used to assert that they possessed the 
power of knowing the intelligible world but that this capacity is totally lacking 
in the sun. Plotinus counter argues this statement by pointing out the contradic- 
tion inherent in such a conception, which values men, who have an imperfect 
material body, desire, grief and passions, as more capable of understanding the 
intelligible reality than the sun, which is imperturbable (ἀπαθής), much more 
in tune with the universal order (ἂν τάξει μᾶλλον) and alien to any change 
(οὐκ ἐν ἀλλοιώσει μᾶλλον). 

Moreover, Plotinus reports that according to his interlocutors the sun has not 
a better wisdom than men have (οὐδὲ φρόνησιν ἔχειν ἀμείνονα ἡμῶν), 
though men are creatures who have just come into existence — if compared to 
the sun Which is eternal — and whom many misleading things prevent from 
coming to the truth.%? 

















+7 Plotins Schriften, 115. 

* Plotin, Ennéades Il. 116. 

* Plotino, Enneadi, 437. 

© Plotinus, Ennead I, U1. 9.5. 1-9. 
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Plotinus highlights that his interlocutors conceive of their own souls as well 
as those of the worst men as immortal and divine, but are willing to deprive 
the stars of these attributes, even though they are made of an exceedingly more 
beautiful (ἐκ πολλῷ καλλιόνων) and purer (καὶ καθαρωτέρον) material than 
that which constitutes our material bodies, and even though they blame this 
earth for lacking in order compared with the celestial sphere.*! Plotinus adds 
that this conception also implies an absurd consequence; namely that man’s 
soul, which his interlocutors agreed with him to be immortal, preferred the 
worst place, the transient body of man, while the stars’ soul, considered by 
Plotinus’s interlocutors as mortal, preferred the best place, namely the most 
perfect and unchangeable material body of the stars in heaven.5? 





8. Plotinus’s critique of anthropocentrism 


In the first part of this chapter Plotinus resolutely attacks the view that con- 
ceives man as superior to nature, and, in this case, to stars. The connection 
established by Plotinus between his refusal to consider this world as worthy of 
being destroyed (end of chapter four) and his denial of the anthropocentric 
paradigm (first part of this chapter) is not accidental, but has the objective of 
arguing against another consequence of the dualistic interpretation of Plato 
proposed by his disciples with double allegiance.** Their idea that this world 
is totally evil and worthy of being despised now and destroyed in the future 
implied a new conception of the position of man with regard to the entire uni- 
verse; according to Plotinus’s interlocutors man has to be conceived not as a 
mere part of the cosmos, nor as the pre-eminent being compared to the other 
creatures, nor as the very centre of the cosmos; on the contrary, man is sub- 
stantially different from nature, because he can attain the intelligible world 
through the divine spark that rests in the innermost recesses of his soul. Man 
then substitutes nature as the place where the divine reveals itself and, conse- 
quently, where it is possible to find God. In contrast, nature is seen as generally 
devoid of the divine; it represents the main obstacle that he who heads for 
God must overcome, an obstacle that is both interior and exterior: although 
man is different from nature, he shares with it his body, which, on the one hand, 
constantly influences his inner, spiritual life, and, on the other hand, also forces 
him to be connected with the other creatures, which, by distracting his attention 








δι Ibid,, 15-16. A similar depreciation of the stars, deprived of their divine nature, can be found 
nn Aristides and Athenagoras. See Aristides, Lapologia di Aristide, ed. C. Vona (Rome, 1950), 
5: Athenagoras, Legatio and De resurrectione, ed. W.R. Schoedel (Oxford, 1972), 16. 5. 

© Ibid., 16-18. Origen also conceives the stars as living beings endowed with a rational soul; 
see id,, Traité des principes, 1. 7. 3. 

* With regard to the difference between Plotinus’s anthropology and that of his *Gnostic’ 
disciples see J. Katz, Plotinus and the Gnostics (1954), 291-292. 
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that has to be constantly focused on God, tend to lead him away from the 
divine. Nevertheless, man is granted the power of transcending body and nature 
through his intellectual capacity and, above all, through the divine spark of 
which his body is the temple. 

The disciples with double allegiance’s new conception of man as ‘temple of 
the Spirit’ is already present in Paul, who writes: ‘Shun the fornication. Any 
sin which man ever commits is out of the body, but he who fornicates sins 
against his own body. Do you not comprehend that our body is the temple of 
the Holy Spirit in us, which (you) have from God and does not belong to your- 
selves? Because (you) were bought at a (high) price; therefore, glorify God in 
your own body.’ 

On the basis of this conception no real value can be granted to the stars, 
which are judged inferior to the body of even the worst man, who, though being 
such, bears in himself a dignity that the stars, in all their seeming perfection, 
will never possess. 

This important chapter shows us how. on the basis of one of the most impor- 
tant philosophers of antiquity, namely Plato, the extraordinary esteem that he and 
the classical past gave to the cosmos, by allocating eternal souls to the stars, has 
been reshaped and concentrated or focused on man; not, however, man in his 
creaturely nature, but man as the sole proprietor of the divine spark. In contrast 
to previous Platonic thinking, Plotinus’s interlocutors no longer represent ἃ 
cosmological Platonism, but an anthropological one. 

According to Plotinus’s description of his interlocutors’ doctrine, the body 
of man, though being absolutely inferior to the divine spirit that dwells in it, is 
not anymore the worst place (τὸν χείρω τόπον) where the Soul can reside. 
but, on the contrary, it is the best place, because it is not an ordinary body, but 
that of man. The depreciation of the natural world, which would include man’s 
body, causes the paradoxical consequence of conceiving this very same body 
on the one hand as the Platonic prison of the Soul and of the divine being 
trapped in it and, on the other hand, as the only place in the world where the 
divine can be found; in short, this paradox has the effect of giving the human 
body an importance that perhaps in the Platonic past it did not possess. 

In contrast, the stars’ bodies not only are not regarded as made up of a purer 
and more beautiful material, but are even deprived of an immortal and divine 
soul. They are mere natural entities and, as such, will share the doom that will 
befall the entire universe at the end of days; only the elect will be spared. 














% [Cor.6:18-19, in: The Greek New Testament, ed. K. Aland, M, Black, CM. Martini, B.M, Metz~ 
πᾶν ἁμάρτημα ὃ ἐὰν 
διον σῶμα ἁμαρτάνει. 
ards ἐστιν, ob ἔχετε ἀπὸ 
δοξάσατε δὴ τὸν θεὸν ἐν τῷ σώματι 







ἢ οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι τὸ σῶμα ὑμῶν ναὶ 
θεοῦ, καὶ οὐκ ἑστὲ ἑαυτῶν: ἡγοράσθητε γὰρ TIL 
ὑμῶν.) 
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9, The introduction of another type of Soul 


After expressing his views about the nature of the stars, Plotinus takes a stand 
against the introduction by his interlocutors of another type of soul (τῆς ἑτέρας 
ψυχῆς ταύτης). which distinguishes itself by being made up of the four ele- 
ments.** Plotinus does not specify whether his interlocutors refer to the Soul of 
the All or to the individual soul. He does not seem to be interested in investigat- 
ing this doctrine any further because according to him the Soul (be it universal 
or individual) cannot be made up of the four elements. He asks his interlocutors 
how the gathering of the elements could generate such a living being as the 
Soul, Plotinus specifies that the mixture of the elements does not generate life, 
but either hot or cold or a mixture of these two qualities, either dry or wet 
or a mixture of them. Moreover, Plotinus shows the inconsistency of the idea 
according to which the Soul is the unifying element of the other four and, 
at the same time, created out of their interrelation:*” these two propositions are 
in striking contrast with each other. 

Finally, Plotinus considers even more unacceptable that the Soul is given 
sense perception (ἀντίληψιν). deliberation (βούλευσιν) and many other char- 
acteristics (ἄλλα μυρία)" 











10. The ‘new earth’ 


In the next paragraph Plotinus refers back to the topic of the cosmos. 

He reports that his interlocutors disparaged this creation (ταύτην τὴν δημι- 
oupyiav) and this earth (τήνδε τὴν γῆν): they said that a ‘new earth’? con- 
sidered by them as the reason (λόγος) of this cosmos, had come into existence 
for them (καινὴν αὐτοῖς γῆν φασι γεγονέναι), to which they would move 
from here. Plotinus asks his interlocutors why they should move to an earth 
which is the model of a cosmos they hate, finding the doctrine of the ‘new 
earth’ profoundly inconsistent with their disparagement of the sensible world. 
The idea of a ‘new earth’ is already present in the Old Testament (/saiah 65:17; 
66:22) and in the New Testament (Epistle to the Romans 8:19; Apocalypse of 





55 Plotinus, Ennead I, Ul. 9. 5. 18-25. 

% Ihid., 22-23. 

δ Ibid. i 

δ Thid. . For the anthropomorphic features of the Soul in the Nag-Hammadi literature 
sce The Exegesis on the Soul, I, 127, 18-137, 27. in: N-H Library, 180-186. Authoritative Teaching, 
V1, 22, 1-35, 24, in: ibid, 278-283. 

 Zostrianos talks of an ‘airy earth’; see ibid., 5, 20; 8, 10-15; 130, in: N-H Library, 370, 














371, 3 

% Plotinus, Ennead Il, Il, 9. 5. 27-31. With regard to the concept of the “new earth’ V. Cilento, 
Paideia (1971), 234-235 refers to A Coptic Gnostic Treatise contained in the Codex Brucianus: 
Bruce Manuscript 96 Bod, Lib. Oxford), ed. Charlotte A. Baynes (Cambridge, 1933), 136. See 
also L, Abramowski, Nag-Harnmadi (1983), 7-10, 
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John 21:1). Peter writes: *(we), according to His promise, wait for new heavens 
and a new earth, in which justice will dwell.""' The doctrine of the ‘new earth’ 
must have played an important role in the dualistic and anthropocentric Plato~ 
nism championed by Plotinus’s disciples. It implies the idea that the nature of 
this world is inextricably evil and, for this reason, totally alien to any possibility 
of redemption; the only solution left for the few elect who will be saved is then 
to abandon this world to its inevitable doom and to move to a ‘new earth’, a 
paradisiacal place where no evil is present and where they will live a joyful and 
blessed life, which will bear no resemblance to that of this world, It is easy to 
imagine the force that such a conception can have on those who firmly believe 
in it; it not only strikes the chord deeply rooted in mankind of hope for ἃ better 
future, but also projects this hope into the dimension of eternity, of a time 
beyond and above time when all evils will cease and man will finally live in 
peace and happiness. 

Plotinus’s position, however, appears to be different from that of his di 
ples. According to him this world cannot be reputed as totally evil, even if he 
admits that evils are present in it. Plotinus conceives evil as necessary as good, 
because the ordered and harmonious nature of this world can be preserved and 
guaranteed only through the eternal and balanced interaction of the opposites. 
For this reason he thinks that, even if we have to strive for perfection, we have 
to accept, respect and even admire this world as it is, in its positive as well as 
in its negative aspects, because each plays the role that nature has assigned to 
it, and, by doing so, preserves the universal harmony, sensible epiphany of the 
divine in this world. Plotinus’s disciples offer man a message of hope, namely 
that this evil world will end and mankind will ultimately attain happiness. 
Plotinus too gives mankind a reason to believe in a better future, one that does 
not refer to a far (or near) point in time, or to a world different from our 
own, but rather to the conviction that this world has not only negative aspects 
but also positive ones, that the divine is not far from the natural environment 
which surrounds us, but reveals itself in it, like for example the clear sky of a 
fresh summer's ht. Plotinus continues to discuss the doctrine of the ‘new 
earth’ and asks his interlocutors where the “new carth’, archetype of this world, 
is from."* 

According to his interlocutors this model (τοῦτο τὸ παράδειγμα) of the 
sensible world was created when he who made it (τοῦ πεποιηκότος) had 
inclined towards those things which are here (νενευκότος ἤδη πρὸς τὰ τῇδε). 
Plotinus asks his interlocutors why the Demiurge should have created this ‘new 
earth’, this other world, after the intelligible world which he already possessed 




















© 2Pet. 3:13 ([...] καινοὺς δὲ οὐρανοὺς Kai γὴν καινὴν 
προσδοκῶμεν. ἐν οἷς δικαιοσύνη κατοικεῖ.) See also Rev. 2 
© Plotinus, Ennead Il, IL. 9. 5. 31-32. 


ατὰ τὸ ἐπάγγελμα αὐτοῦ 
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(μετὰ τὸν κόσμον τὸν νοητὸν ὃν ἔχει ἄλλον ποιῆσαι --- καὶ ti &e1;); for 
what purpose? (ἵνα ti;)” 

By asking these questions, Plotinus wants to point out that it is not possible 
to find any sensible reason to justify the creation of a ‘new earth’ by the Demi- 
urge, especially if it has been previously assumed that the Demiurge possessed 
the intelligible world before the ‘new earth"; if this had been the case, the 
Demiurge would not have needed to create another world, because he would 
already have possessed one, namely the intelligible world, which can carry out 
perfectly the task of being the model of this world. 

We can generally interpret this passage as an example of Plotinus’s refusal 
of the creation paradigm. As we have already pointed out,” according to 
Plotinus the creative power of each hypostasis cannot be confined in them but 
has to overflow towards what is the Other in relation to them. This philo- 
sophical framework implies that this world cannot be the product of a deliber- 
ate choice, but it must be the necessary consequence of the hypostases’ inner 
creative power, which continuously expands until it reaches its utmost limit. 
This world is then the eternal image of its intelligible archetype, capable of 
participating in the perfection of its model as much as its material nature allows 
πιο. 

As far as the refusal of creationism in Plotinus is concerned, we can look to 
Ennead V. 8. [31] 12. 21-27, where it is written: 


Therefore, those who destroy (this world), though the intelligible world remains, (and) 
also make (this world) come into existence in a way as if he who creates had decided 
to create (this world) at a precise moment, (do not speak) rightly. Because whatever (is) 
the way (in which) this creation (happens), (they) do not consent to comprehend nor 
(do they) know that, since that (the intelligible world) illuminates, (it) never neglects 
the rest, but from where it is, (it iluminates), and that it (the intelligible world) is what 
(it) is: (that which), indeed, was always and will always be.°° 








Plotinus reports that according to his interlocutors the new world was created 
in order to put the individual souls on their guard (iva φυλάξωνται αἵ ψυχαΐ). δ᾽ 
that is, we can interpret, as a place where they could have avoided any relation 
with matter and evil and, for this reason, where they could have lived a happy 
and blessed life forever. 





δ᾽ thid,, 32-37, 

κε See above 68-70. 

ΜΔ Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 8, [31] 12. 21-27, 278. (Διὸ οὐκ ὀρθῶς, of φθείρουσι τοῦ νοητοῦ 
μένοντος καὶ γεννῶσιν οὕτως, ὡς ποτὲ βουλευσαμένον τοῦ ποιοῦντος ποιεῖν, Ὅστις γὰρ 
τρόπος ποιήσεως τοιαύτης οἱ 
οὐ μήποτε τὰ ἄλλα ἐλλείπῃ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ οὗ ἔστι καὶ ταῦτα ἔστι "ἀεὶ καὶ ἔσται.) 

© Plotinus, Ennead I, I. 9. 8. The idea that the individual souls must be ‘trained’ is 
also present in Zostrianos, 12, 5-10, in: N-H Library. 372. 
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Nevertheless, Plotinus ironically points out that the souls were not on their 
guard (οὐκ ἐφυλάξαντο), because they were trapped into material bodies, so 
that the new world did not manage to warn them against the dramatic conse- 
quences implied in their relationship with the material dimension; as a conse- 
quence, there was no point in ils existence. 

Moreover, if there is no reason to say that the new world was created before 
our world in order to be the model of it, there will also be no ground for think- 
ing that the new world was made after our world, by stripping the form of this 
sensible cosmos from its matter (ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου λαβὼν, ἀποσυλήσας τῆς, 
ὕλης τὸ εἶδος)" Plotinus wants to say that there is no need for a ‘new earth’ 
which, at the end of days, will come into existence as a result of a process that 





experience of this world made by the individual souls during the time they have 
spent inside material bodies will lead them to abandon their material shells and 
to go back to the world they really belong to, which according to Plotinus is 





11. The disciples with double allegiance's three worlds 


In this intricate passage Plotinus sketches his interlocutors’ doctrine as if they 
conceived of three different worlds: first, the intelligible world, which the 
Demiurge already possessed before the other two (τὸν κόσμον τὸν νοητὸν ὃν 
ἔχει): second, the ‘new earth’, archetype of the third world, the sensible cos- 
mos (τοῦτο δὲ λόγον εἶναι κόσμου). but also the place where the individual 
souls will reside in the future (καινὴν αὐτοῖς γῆν φασι γεγονέναι, εἷς ἣν 
δὴ ἐντεῦθεν ἀπελεύσονται) and in which they had already lived before enter- 
ing the third world, the sensible one, in order to be put on their guard (iva 
φυλάξωνται αἵ ψυχαῖ) about the risk of being entangled in matter; third, the 
sensible world we all live in. 

Plotinus attacks this doctrine on the basis of four lines of argument: first, he 
points out the contradiction implicit in his interlocutors’ need to go back to the 
model of a cosmos which they hate; second, he says that if the Demiurge had 
already possessed the intelligible world, he would never have needed to create 
the ‘new earth’ as model of the sensible cosmos, because the intelligible world 
could have already carried out this task; third, the new earth cannot have been 
made in order to put the souls on their guard, because they were not on their 
guard but threw themselves into the sensible world. Fourth, there is no point in 
assuming that the ‘new earth’ will be created by stripping our world from its 
form at the end of days, namely through its destruction, because the individual 
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souls, by virtue of the experience of the evils in this world, are right now capa- 
ble of returning to their original state of pure souls, forms without matter, 
which they possessed at the beginning, so that they do not need the creation of 
a world which is pure form in order to carry out such a task. In order to be 
further illuminated with regard to the difference between Plotinus’s conception 
of this world and that championed by his disciples with double allegiance, we 
quote a passage from Armstrong's paper *Dualism: Platonic, Gnostic, and 
Christian’: 








We can see very well in him how the beauty of the everlasting image depends on the 
continual presence in it of the invisible and eternal archetype; indeed, not only its 
beauty but its very existence, for it is a ‘natural’ image, like a shadow or reflection, 
which cannot exist without the archetype's presence. The two worlds are very close 10 
each other in Plotinus; so close that many good modern interpreters of the Enneads find 
it better and less misleading to understand his thought in terms of one world, one set 
of entities, apprehended in different ways at different levels, rather than two. In terms 
of comparison with Gnostics, and non-Gnostic Christians, this means that for Plotinus 
heaven, or the Pleroma, or the World of Light, is not remote and our sojourn there is 
not something which belongs to the past or the future. The eternal is here and now 
present in its everlasting image. The only Parousia there will ever be is here and now. 
And those who are capable and prepared to make the great moral and intellectual efforts 
το do so can live in heaven and rise beyond it to God here and now. 


Finally, Plotinus concludes this chapter by saying that he does not know how to 
answer his interlocutors” assertion that they possess the form of the cosmos in 
their own souls (εἶ δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς λαβεῖν ἀξιοῦσι tod κόσμου τὸ εἶδος); 
he simply says: what is the novelty of the concept? (τί τὸ καινὸν τοῦ λόγου:)} Ὁ 


ΛΗ, Armstrong, Dualism, in: id., Hellenic and Christian Studies (1990), 47-48, 
Ὁ Tid, 42-43. 


Chapter 3: 
The interpretation of Plato (Ennead II 9 [33] 6) 


1. The new ideas introduced by Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance 


At the beginning of the sixth chapter Plotinus reports that his interlocutors used 
to introduce other hypostases (ἄλλας ὑποστάσεις) with regard to the Soul, 
namely transmigrations (παροικήσεις), images (ἀντιτύπους) and repentings 
(petavoiac).! 

According to Plotinus’s account these concepts were connected to specific 
conditions of the Soul: when the Soul i: is in repentance (ὅταν ἐν μετανοίᾳ ἦ), 
it experiences these affections (ψυχῆς ταῦτα λέγουσι πάθη), that is, we can 
assume, the process of transmigration and repentings; correlatively, when the 
Soul contemplates the images of beings (ὅταν οἷον εἰκόνας τῶν ὄντων) but not 
the beings in themselves (ἀλλὰ μὴ αὑτά πω τὰ ὄντα θεωρῇ). it contemplates 
nothing but images (ἀντιτύπους) 

Plotinus points out that there is no reason to introduce these other hypostases, 
transmigrations, images and repentings (τὰς δὲ ἄλλας ὑποστάσεις τί χρὴ 
λέγειν ...:). Nevertheless, he does not give us the reason why we do not have 
to bother dealing with such concepts. On the contrary, he explains why the 
disciples with double allegiance have introduced them: he says that they used 
to bring in new ideas in order to support their own opinions (καινολογούντων. 
ἐστὶν εἰς σύστασιν τῆς ἰδίας αἱρέσεως). In addition, Plotinus says that his 
interlocutors used to mock these things (ταῦτα σκευωροῦνται). as if they were 
not connected with the ancient Hellenic tradition (> yap τῆς ἀρχαίας 
Ἑλληνικῆς οὐχ ἁπτόμενοι) and did not know that the Greeks had already 
talked, clearly (σαφῶς) and modestly (ἀτύφως), of the ascents (ἀναβάσεις) 
from the cave towards a truer and truer contemplation of the truth.’ The refer- 
ence to the Platonic myth of the cave is clear.* 

Plotinus does not explicitly indicate the doctrines which his interlocutors 
used to mock; however, his final reference to the myth of the cave could make 


Ὁ Plotinus, Ennead If, 1. 9. 6. 1-3. With regard to these words V, Cilento, Paideia (1971), 236- 
240 refers to Koptisch-gnostische Schriften, erster Band: die Pistis Sophia, die Beiden Biicher 
des Jew, Unbekanntes altgnastisches Werk, herausgegeben von Carl Schmidt, ed. Carl Schmidt, 
» ed, by Walter Till 1962, Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte 13 

Leipzig, 1905), 1. 316, 38 ff.; see also C, Elsas, Neuplatonische (1975), 32. These words are 
present in the Nag-Hammadi treatise entitled Zostrianos (N-H Library VII 1, 1-132, 9, 369-393), 
one of those apocalypses which, according to Porphyry (Vita Piorini 16), were consulted by the 
disciples with double allegiance. For a discussion of the relationship between Zostrianos and these 
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us suppose that he is criticizing the interpretation of this Platonic myth devel- 
oped by them on the basis of their newly introduced hypostases. 

Plotinus defines these as new ideas (καινολογούνται); nevertheless, the 
concepts of transmigration, image and repenting or conversion were not 
invented by Plotinus’s disciples, but were already expressions of the Greek 
language and culture, as well as being among the range of Platonic ideas used 
by Plotinus. 

It is, as we will see, the way in which Plotini interlocutors used or inter- 
preted them, in order to establish their own philosophy. that Plotinus disap- 
proves of. 

As far as the word παροίκησις is concerned, it appears neither in Ploti- 
nus nor in Plato. Instead, this term is often connected with the passing of the 
Israelites across Egypt and other foreign lands. In Theophilus of Antioch we 
can read: *[...] and the transit of the Hebrews in Egypt lasted four hundred and 
thirty years, and, after going out of the land of Egypt, those spent forty years 
in what is called the desert."* 

In the Suda’ the word παροΐκησις again expresses the ‘transit’ of the sons 
of Israel across the lands of Canaan and Egypt (Μωῦσῆς γὰρ λέγει: ἢ δὲ 
παροίκησις τῶν υἱῶν Ἰσραὴλ ἐν γῇ Χαναὰν Kai ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ [...]). It is 
not surprising that Plotinus’s disciples have used this term to express the con- 
cept of the transmigration of the Soul. The idea of the peregrination of the sons 
of Israel across foreign lands represented a perfect symbol of the peregrination 
of the fallen aeon Sophia, which some of Plotinus’s disciples identified with 
the Soul,’ in the realm of darkness, where she, after repenting of her sins which 
made her fall from the divine world, wanders in search of her celestial home.” 
Nevertheless, this word was also liable to be used in a Platonic sense, because 
even the Pythagorean and Platonic concept of metempsychosis can be meta- 
phorically regarded as a sort of peregrination of the individual soul through 
different bodies until it transcends its corporeal constraints and returns to the 
intelligible world. This means that for Plotinus the problem does not lie in the 
use of the word παροίκησις instead of metempsychosis, but in the fact that his 














> Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 6. 6-7. 

‘The passage quoted and translated by us can be found in Theophilus of Antioch. Ad Auto 
Jycum, ed, RM. Grant (Oxford, 1970), 3. 24, 20-22. ([...] ἢ δὲ παροικήσεις τῶν Ἑβραίων ἐν 
Αἰγύπτῳ ἐγενήθη ἔτη υλ΄, καὶ μετὰ τὸ ἐξελθεῖν αὐτοὺς ἐκ γῆς Αἰγύπτου ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ 
καλουμένῃ διέτριψαν ἔτη μ'.. See also Gen, 28:4 as well as Luke 24:18; Acts 13:17. 
jidae Lexicon, ed. A. Adler, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1928-1935; reprint 1971), alphabetic letter mu, 
entry 1348, 6-7, 

* Plotinus, Ennead I, IL 9. 10, 24 

ὁ With regard to the concept of the foreign land see Hans Jonas, Lo Gnosticismo, a cura di 
Raffaele Farina, presentazione di Manlio Simonetti (Turin, 2002), 68-113 (original title: id., The 
Gnostic Religion [Boston, Ma, 1958-1963]). With regard to Sophia's peregrination outside the 
divine world see, for example, Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1. 1. 2.1 41-15. 
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disciples probably referred the concept of peregrination not only to the indi- 
vidual souls, as Plotinus did, but also to the Soul of the All. We can justify this 
assumption by remembering! that at the beginning of chapter four Plotinus had 
attacked his interlocutors for referring the Platonic concept of the Soul's fall 
to the Soul of the All, which never falls. Now, if the Soul of the All had fallen, 
as Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance thought according to Plotinus’s 
account of their position, the Soul in its entirety would have been necessarily 
implied in the process of peregrination; however, for Plotinus this can never 
happen, because in order to create the sensible world the Soul of the All has 
to contemplate the intelligible one and communicate the images of the intel- 
ligible ideas to its middle and inferior parts, which in turn will use those 
images, the so called rationes seminales, to shape the chaotic matter into the 
sensible cosmos.'! 

Rather than the word παροίκησις, Plotinus himself uses the words ἀντίτυ- 
πος! and petévoia.'* He employs ἀντίτυπος as a negative adjective with the 
meaning of ‘stubborn’, in order to label as such the opinion that the Good is 
what it is by chance. This way of using the word Givtitumos appears to be dif- 
ferent from his interlocutors", who employ this term in the sense of ‘image’. 
but in line with Plato's, who in the Theaetetus defines as ‘stubborn’ (ἀντιτύπους 
ἀνθρώπους) those men who believe in nothing but the sensible world.'* 

Puech gives us the background to this word, by pointing at some places where 

it is used: 
A ἀντίτυπος is an ‘imprint’ in relation to a τύπος, having to be taken as παράδειγμα: 
it is, in a certain way, a ‘copy’. The use of these two terms is rather incoherent; ἀντί- 
τῦπος can be the model and τύπος the reflection, the imprint, the image or vice versa. 
In a dogmatic epistle of Valentinian origin, quoted by Epiphanius (Pan., 31, 5), antitypos 
is used in the second sense, in the sense of ‘reflection’, or “copy”. The same (thing hap- 
pens) in the Basilideans, who, according to Saint Ireneaus (Adv. Haer., I, 24, 3), con- 
sider the inferior heavens as anritypi of “those which are above them’. The passage from 
the papyrus of Bruce at which 1 have hinted contains the description of a heavenly 
place, transcendent or metaphysical: here the antitypoi (Gegenbilder according to Carl 
Schmidt) could be, if we accept Charlotte A. Baynes” interpretation, ‘the representations 
of the acons belonging to the spaces of the Adtoyevijs.""* 

















© See Plotinus, Ennead I, IL. 9. 4, 1-3 and above 75-76; 82-85. 
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“ Plato, Theaetetus, 156A. 
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Plotinus does not further analyze the concept of ἀντίτυπος and does not even 
explain why he cannot agree with it. We can say that, as far as the middle and 
inferior parts of the Soul are concemed, they actually see images of beings as 
they perceive reality through the five senses, whose sphere of action does 
not go beyond the sensible world, which is an image of the intelligible one. 
Nevertheless, the upper part of the Soul is capable of contemplating the world 
of ideas, the true beings,'° and even man can do so if he manages to transcend 
his sensorial constraints. Probably, Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance 
did not distinguish between the different parts of the Soul and thought that the 
whole of it was imprisoned in the material body, being forced to resort to the 
sensorial knowledge in order to apprehend reality. As a consequence, Plotinus 
is criticizing his interlocutors because they think that the entire Soul, not only 
the middle and inferior parts of it, sees images instead of true beings, We can 
demonstrate this assumption by making reference to chapter four, where Ploti- 
nus denies that the Soul of the All fell from the intelligible world. Actually, if 
the Soul of the All had fallen, it would have been imprisoned inside the mate- 
rial body and forced to see just images of beings, namely the sensible objects. 
But if, as Plotinus thinks, it is not the entire Soul that fell, but only the middle 
and inferior parts of it, the thesis that the entire Soul sees images of beings will 
prove to be incorrect. 

In the Ennead II. 1. [40] 4. 30-34 Plotinus uses the word μετάνοια ina way 
which is close to his disciples’ usage, in the sense of ‘change of perspective’; 
he refers to this word in order to deny that the Soul in its entirety ever changes 
opinion." Even in this case Plotinus does not attack the concept of μετάνοια 
in itself, but the way in which it is used with regard to the Soul of the All. 
Plotinus could admit the idea of μετάνοια in the sense of ‘conversion’ from 
one state to another, from the sensible to the intelligible world, for example; 
however, he could not accept that this word referred to the Soul of the All, 
because this is already perfect and perpetually focused on the Intellect, so that 
it neither changes opinion, state, or point of view nor repents. 

‘As far as the concept of repentance is concerned, this is central to Christianity 
and in specific ways to Gnosticism. In some versions of the Gnostic literature 
it generally refers to Sophia but can also relate to the Soul in itself, when the 
latter is not explicitly identified with the former.'* According to the Gnostic 
myth Sophia/Soul abandons her place in the divine pleroma either in order to 








chez les Basilidiens, qui, d’aprés saint Irénée (Adv. Haer., 1, 24, 3), font des cieux inférieurs les 
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reach the First Principle or to generate a new being without her male 
counterpart, but does not manage to achieve her goal and is instead cast out 
of the pleroma into the realm of darkness: afterwards, Sophia/Soul repents of 
her arrogance (ὕβρις) and implores the First Principle’s forgiveness, thus being 
brought back to the pleromatic world. Sophia represents the model that every 
‘Gnostic’ has to follow, by repenting of his own sins and turning back to the 
divine place to which he really belongs. The episode of Sophia/Soul's repent- 
ance is widely testified in the Nag-Hammadi texts. In the Apocryphon of John, 
for example, the author tells of the moment in which Sophia, ‘the Mother’, 
repents of having generated a new being, namely the dark and evil Demiurge 
Jaldabaoth, without her male counterpart’s consensus: ‘And when the mother 
recognized that the cover of darkness was imperfect, then she knew that her 
consort had not agreed with her. She repented with much weeping. And the 
whole pleroma heard the prayer of repentance and they praised on her behalf 
the invisible Spirit.’ (Trans. Wisse)” 

In another Nag-Hammadi treatise entitled The Exegesis on the Soul, the Soul 
in itself is the protagonist of the myth of fall and redemption. The author tells 
that in the beginning the Soul lives with the Father and has an androgynous 
form (it is both male and female), but afterwards it falls down into a material 
body and is enslaved by passions and desires, losing its original androgynous 
perfection. Nevertheless. in the very moment in which the Soul repents of hay- 
ing abandoned the Father, it is granted the right to return to him: 








As long as the Soul keeps running about everywhere copulating with whomever she 
meets and defiling herself, she exists suffering her just deserts. But when she per- 
ceives the straits she is in and weeps before the Father and repents, then the Father 
will have mercy on her and he will make her womb turn from external domain and 
will turn it again inward, so that the Soul will regain her proper character. (Trans. 
Robinson Jr.) ** 


Although the concept of repentance plays a fundamental role in Gnosticism, 
and, we can assume, in the doctrine of Plotinus’s disciples with double alle- 
giance, Plotinus does not seem to give it as much importance as his inter- 
locutors. Provided that the concept of repentance means the individual soul's 
conversion from the sensible world to the intelligible one, Plotinus cannot be 
other than at ease with it. The problem arises when this idea is referred to the 
Soul of the All; according to Plotinus this never falls from the intelligible 
world, so that there is nothing for which it has to repent. 
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2. The concept of τόλμα 


We can add that Plotinus’s strictly logical system of metaphysics, by virtue of 
which the hypostases proceed, of necessity, one from another, does not leave 
much space for a psychological explanation of the Soul’s fall from the intelli- 
gible world, which emphasizes the Soul's evil will of abandoning its own place 
in the divine plenitude. Even if Plotinus happens to use concepts like ‘temerity’ 
(τόλμα) or “the will to be itself” (τὸ βουληθῆναι ἑαυτῶν elvan), in order to 
explain the inclination of the middle and inferior parts of the Soul out of the 
intelligible world, he does not advocate the idea of the fall with regard to the 
Soul of the All; instead, this remains constantly directed toward the Intellect, 
while the middle part can either immerse itself in its own individuality and 
become an individual soul in a specific body, or transcend its limited nature 
and join the upper part in its perennial contemplation of the second hypostasi: 

We can find three further arguments to support our reading of Plotinus’s 
conception of τόλμα. Firstly, Plotinus does not conceive the creation of this 
world as the consequence of a metaphysical error, but as the necessary effect 
of the Soul's inner creative power, so that the middle and inferior parts of the 
Soul were, in a way, “forced” by their own nature to turn out of the intelligible 
world;® similarly, each hypostasis. as well as every being, has to give of itself 
to someone else.** 

Secondly, the upper part of the Soul never falls?> nor leaves the Intellect, nor 
does it govern the sensible world directly, but through the mediation of its mid- 
dle and inferior parts. Thirdly, this world is the most perfect and beautiful 












5. With regard to the Soul's τόλμα see Plotinus, Ennead V, V.1. [10] 1. 4-16, 10. 
2. 5-12, 60-62, With regard to the Soul’s will to be itself see Ennead V, V.1. 10] 1, 5-L 
Plotinus, Ennead 11, ΠΠ. 7. [45] 11. 14-20, 338; I. 9. [13] 3. 9-12, 412, 

® Denis O'Brien has rightly pointed out that, even if the Soul has to obey the impulse to 
abandon the intelligible world, this does not mean that for Plotinus the Soul is devoid of self will 
On the contrary, the concept of necessity can include that of free will, because necessity does not 
necessarily imply coercion; correlatively, the concept of free will can include that of necessity, 
because free will does not necessarily imply the faculty of choice. O'Brien writes: *(We) could 
explain in this way how, for Plotinus, the Soul’s fall is voluntary and necessary at the same time. 
‘The (descent from the intelligible world) is voluntary without being chosen, It is necessary, with- 
‘out being subject to some coercion. This concatenation of words and concepts ix based on the 
concept of “nature”. The “necessity” of which (we) are talking depends on the very nature of the 
Soul, The Soul spontaneously, therefore, voluntarily, follows this necessity; but it has not chosen. 
this; actually, it has not chosen its own nature.” See id., Théodicée (1993), 15-16. ("Ainsi s'expliquerait 
comment, pour Piotin, la descente de I"dme est ἃ la fois volontaire et nécessaire. Elle est bien 
volontaire, sans étre choisie. Elle est nécessaire, sans étre soumise ἃ une contrainte. Cette conju- 
gaison de mots et de concepts se fonde sur la notion de “nature”, La “nécessité” dont i est ici 
‘question reléve de I nature méme de "ame. Lime suit spontanément, done volontairement, cette 
nécessité; mais elle ne I'a pas choixie, -- on ne choisit pas en effet sa nature") 
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image of the intelligible one; for this reason it cannot be regarded as evil, as if 
it were the consequence of the Soul's sinful will.2° 

On the basis of what has been said, we cannot agree with Jonas when he 
writes that the Soul’s inclination out of the intelligible world contradicts the 
concept of the procession of the hypostases one from another, providing the 
clear sign of Plotinus’s closeness to Gnosticism: 








peculiar to the hypostasis ‘Soul’ ~ and a peculiarity not derivable from the 
nneral principle of the metaphysics ~ that, in addition, it is also directed toward that 
which is ‘lower’ than itself. The peculiarity is compounded in the /wman soul by the 
fact that in its case the direction to the Higher is a task and an optional goal rather than 
ἃ pressured condition of its being: this is au fond irreconcilable with the rigorously 
understood, speculative principle of the system in which the theoretical violence of the 
Plotinian synthesis betrays itself. The theory of the Soul, as the only truly problematical 
magnitude in the system, brings its unreconciled contradiction to light. A stylistic sign 
of it is that in describing the egressus of the Soul from the Nous, Plotinus, as we saw. 
cls constrained to depart from his otherwise strictly dialectical style of deducing the 
steps in the general descensus of Being and resorts to psychological (even emotional) 
ms such as folma et al., to provide the ‘motivation’ for this particular step. The lan- 
guage tums from philosophical to mythological and, with all his distaste for Gnostic 
tragedy-mongering’, comes dangerously close to Gnostic mythologizing.” 




















Contrary to what Jonas thinks, we have to point out that the fact that the Soul is 
directed toward what is “lower” than itself’ cannot be conceived as “peculiar to 
the hypostasis “Soul”’ or ‘a peculiarity not derivable from the general principle 
of the metaphysics’. Actually, according to Plotinus the process of turning out of 
oneself towards what is other with respect to oneself is inherent not only to the 
Soul, but also to the One and, as a consequence, to all hypostases and beings: 
we can say that this process constitutes the core of Plotinus’s metaphysics. 
With regard to the One, Plotinus thinks that two different types of activities 
ἐνεργείαι) exist in it: the first is the infinite activity that does not go beyond 
the One but remains confined in its essence and which makes the One what it 
s, namely one, primal and simple; the second activity, dependent on the first 
ss that which goes out of the One’s essence by creating every existing being 
and by revealing itself in everything created. In order to clarify this important 
concept, Plotinus gives the example of the warmth produced by fire; he says 
that there are two different types of warmth: the first makes fire what it 
namely fire, since fire could not exist without producing warmth; the second 
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tke Jonas, conceives Plotinus's use of the word τόλμα in relation to the Soul (Sinnige focuses 
on Ennead V 1 [10] and V 2 [11}) as a clear sign of the Gnostic influence on Plotinus: see Th.G. 
Sinnige, Gnostic Influences in the early Works of Plotinus and Augustine, in: Plotinus amid 
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type of warmth goes beyond the fire in itself and warms what is close to it. 
Similarly to fire, there is an activity which always remains in the One and 
another which overflows from it and makes every being come into existence; 
in the first instance this is the second hypostasis, the Intellect.”* 

We have scen that in chapter three of // 9 [33] Plotinus gave the example of 
fire, which he had already used in the earlier Ennead we have hinted at (V 4 [7] 
2 27-45), and said that if fire, which is a limited being, is capable of conveying 
its energy to what gets close to it, similarly each of the upper hypostases (the 
One, the Intellect and the Soul) will have to communicate itself to what comes 
after it (ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάγκη ἕκαστον τὸ αὑτοῦ διδόναι). 

On the basis of this, we can agree with what Hadot says about the procession 
of every existing being from the One/Good: 





‘Thus we discover in Plotinus’ theory a hidden preference for the process of procession: 
the power characteristic of One and of the Soul. The preference which Plotinus feels is 
explained by the radical opposition which he sees between the One and Intellect. 
‘The beautiful fascinates us. But it terrifies us too; whereas the Good is always welcom- 
ing, and always at hand. The Beautiful is Beautiful only for conscious beings, while the 
Good is Good for all beings, even unconscious beings. A final difference: the Beautiful 
is Beautiful above all for its own sake, for the sake of its conversion to itself; whereas 
the Good is Good only for things other than itself, in the movement of procession 
which it necessarily gives rise to. At root, it is this generosity of the Good which to 
Plotinus’ way of thinking is the supreme value. Hence the principle, honum diffusivum 
sui, the principle which, for Plotinus, explains and justifies the unfolding of the whole 
of reality. Ὁ 








‘The fact that Plotinus uses the word τόλμα in relation to the middle and infe- 
rior parts of the Soul or to the individual souls might be explained by his need 
to find a term that could make his disciples comprehend the idea of the incli- 
nation out of the intelligible world. Plotinus often uses metaphors in order 
to explain the metaphysical objects which, by his own admission,” cannot be 


% Plotinus, Ennead V, Ν. 4. [7] 2. 27-45, 146-148. 

® Pierre Hadot, Ouranos, Kronos and Zeus in Plotinus’ “Treatise against the Gnostics’, in 
Neoplatonism and early Christian Though (1981), 136; cf. Th.G. Sinnige, Six Lectures on Plotinus 
and Gnosticism (Dordrecht — Boston -- London, 1999), 5-13. With regard to the relation between 
the concept of bonum diffusivum sui and Plotinus’s philosophy see Klaus Kremer, Bonum est 
diffusivum sui, Ein Beitrag zum Verhaeltnis von Neuplatonismus und Christentum: ANRW Il 36 
2 (1987) 994-1032. 

ὅν With regard to the incomprehensibility of the One see Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 3. [49] 13. 
1-6, 116: 14. 9-21, 120-122. Plotinus explicitly admits using metaphorical expressions in order 
to describe the contemplation of God; see, for example, Ennead VI, V1. 9. [9] 11. 25-33, 342 
‘The soul must go beyond sensible knowledge and discursive reasoning in order to understand 
the Intellect: Ennead V, V. 3. [49] 9. 20-37,102. The Soul's multiplicity and oneness can be 
understood metaphorically by conceiving the different parts of the Soul as the theorems of sci- 
ence: this remains one notwithstanding the number of theorems that constitute it; see Ennead IV, 
IV. 3. [27] 2. 50-55, 40, 
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completely apprehended by having recourse to the logic categories and con- 
cepts of the human mind only. 

This means that we can refer to Plotinus’s description of τόλμα what Smith 
says about the use by Plotinus of metaphors and paradoxes in order to explain 
the way in which plurality and unity coexist in the intelligible world; for, what 
else is τόλμα if not the act by which the middle and inferior parts of the Soul 
or the individual souls partially abandon their state of perfect oneness in order 
to embrace multiplicity, thus becoming one and multiple at the same time? 

Smith writes: 


When Plotinus uses paradox (c.g. V. 4. 4, 39 above) it is not to mystify or affect a 
arandiose style but because we must be constantly reminded of the distinctions which 
our discursive reason applies to the immaterial so that we do not complacently imagine 
that we have pinned down the intelligible world. Many images in Plotinus are not 
prefaced by a qualifying word which could clearly indicate that they are used as images. 
In a sense all talk of the intelligible is by analogy.*’ 





At the end of his article, Smith comes to the conclusion that according to Ploti- 
nus the use of discursive reasoning is not sufficient to achieve a complete 
comprehension of the second hypostasis, the Intellect, which can be understood 
only through a real experience of ἢ 





The problem of unity is solved in later Neoplatonism by creating distinctions and then 
interposing linking terms in order to reunite the separated entities. This subtle play of 
terms is in marked contrast to the blunter treatment of Plotinus who does not mince his 
words about the difficulty of the concepts with which he is dealing as may be seen from 
his employment of paradox and extensive use of analogy at crucial points and his frequent 
plea to us to remember the inadequacies and limitations of human thought. It cannot be 
denied that Plotinus thought that the One and Nous could be affirmed through rational 
argument, but it seems clear that he did not think that all the problems about the nature 
of the Nous could be solved without the recourse to actual Nous-experience.** 


Finally, we agree with Armstrong when, in relation to Jonas’s interpretation of 
the Ennead {Π| 7 [45],** he says that the creation of time and the universe from 
the Soul as a consequence of its τόλμα has to be interpreted neither as a sort 
of ‘cosmic disaster’ nor as a philosophical concealment of the Gnostic drama 
of Sophia's fall, but as an idea in line with the general features of Platonism: 


And, though language suggestive of τόλμα is certainly used, and the descent of the part 
or power of soul which generates time has, perhaps, a somewhat more ambiguous kind 
of audacity about it than the τόλμα of Intellect because it is further from the Good, 


Andrew Smith, Potentiality and the Problem of Plurality in the Intelligible World, in: 
platonism and early Christian Thought (1981), 101-102. 

Ἢ Ἰδίά., 105, 

°° Hans Jonas, Plotin uber Ewigkeit und Zeit Interpretation von Enn. 111 7, in: id., Gnosis und 
spdtantiker Geist -- Zweiter Teil (1993), 289-3 
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what happens is not very dreadful after all, no sort of cosmic disaster. The temporal- 
material world, as we have seen, though on the lowest level of existence, is generally 
regarded as a noble and necessary part of the whole, the best possible image of the 
τ intelligible. And the view of time taken in the treatise is sometimes very posi- 
tive. [...] I find in the treatise no concealed Gnostic mythical drama, no real fall of soul 
and consequent cosmic tragedy, but an exposition (which in chapter 11 takes a self- 
consciously and rather cheerfully mythical-picturesque form) of something whi 
to be in accord with sound normal Platonic and Plotinian doctrine.™* 





‘Therefore, the final conclusion that we can draw from what has been said is 
that Plotinus is not criticizing his disciples with double allegiance because they 
had broadened the use of the concepts quoted above; on the contrary, he could, 
in principle, accept the employment of those concepts with regard to the middle 
and inferior parts of the Soul, whereas he could not admit his disciples’ appli- 
cation of them to the Soul of the All, because this would have implied its 
involvement in the fall from the intelligible world (chapter four), 





3. The correct interpretation of Plato's myth of the cave 


Let us try now to interpret some general aspects of the Platonic myth of the 
cave on the basis of the concepts introduced by Plotinus’s interlocutors. By 
doing this, we will be able to show that Plotinus does not criticize his disciples 
for introducing and using these concepts. which belonged to his own philo- 
sophical background, but for interpreting them in a ‘new" way, which for Ploti- 
nus had the consequence to distort the true meaning of the Platonic myth of the 
cave. In this myth"? Plato tells of a cave where some men have been chained 
with their backs turned on the entrance, so that they are forced to see only the 
shadows of the things that cross the cave’s entrance, which are cast on the bot- 
tom of the cave by the light of the sun. Now the prisoners can be interpreted 
as the individual souls that are imprisoned in this world and forced to peregri- 
nate from one body to another (rapoikyotc); correlatively, the shadows seen 
by the prisoners are symbols of the sensible objects, which can be metaphori- 
cally conceived as shadows of the ideas, the true beings, and, consequently, as 
images (ἀντιτύπους) of them. But Plato adds that one of the prisoners is freed 
from the cave and led to the outer world, where he can see the things as they 
really are, as well as the being that keeps them alive, namely the sun. This event 





¥ AH. Armstrong, Gnosis, in: id., Plotinian and Christian Studies (1979), | 

8 Plato, Republic, SI4A- SISB; Plato, Phaedo, 62B-C. See also Plotinus, Ennead IV, 1V. & 
[6] 1. 33-37, 398; 3. 1-7, 404; 4, 25-31, 410. Porphyry. The Cave of the Nymphs in the Odyssey, 
ἃ revised Text with Translation, ed. John M. Duffy, Philip F. Sheridan, Leendert G, Westernik 
and Jeffrey A. White, Seminar Classics 609 (Buffalo ~ Arethusa Monographs 1, 1969), 6-11, With 
regard to the relation between the symbol of the world as cave and Plotinus see also Victor Magnien, 
I Misteri di Eleusi (Padua, 1996), 311-316 (original ttle id, Les Mystéres d'Eleusis. Le rituel de 
leurs initiations Paris, 1938). 
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could be metaphorically explained as a sort of μετάνοια, a conversion from 
the sensible world (symbolized by the cave) to the intelligible one (depicted by 
the sun). So far Plotinus could have accepted this allegorical reading of the 
Platonic myth; what then is the bone of contention with his disciples? Again, 
the answer could be that Plotinus’s interlocutors did not refer the Platonic myth 
of the cave to the individual souls only, as Plotinus would have wanted, but 
also, or especially, to the Soul of the All; probably, they were led to do so by 
the myth of Sophia's fall, according to which it is not just a part of Sophia that 
falls into the realm of darkness (another possible image of the Platonic cave), 
but Sophia in its entirety.*° 

According to Plotinus this way of interpreting Plato's myth of the cave was 
unworthy of his interlocutors, who were guilty of reading this myth without 
taking into account the interpretation of it proposed by the ancient Greeks, as 
if they had not received a Greek upbringing (although they had received it) 
and as if they were not acquainted with the classical interpretation of this myth. 
The consequence for them was that they ended up not only mocking Plato's 
doctrine, but also making fools of themselves. 








4. The link between Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance and Plato 


The link between Plotinus’s interlocutors and Greek thought, Plato in particular, 
is reconfirmed by Plotinus in the following passage of this chapter.” where he 
observes that his interlocutors have taken some of their doctrines from Plato 
ιὅλως γὰρ τὰ μὲν αὐτοῖς παρὰ tod Πλάτωνος εἴληπται). while they have 
invented others (ὅσα καινοτομοῦσιν) with the objective of establishing their 
own philosophy (ἵνα ἰδίαν φιλοσοφίαν θῶνται). 

In order to interpret the meaning of this sentence correctly, a close analysis of 
the verb καινοτομέω is necessary. This verb literally means ‘to make a new cut”, 
If we make the attempt to interpret it according to its literal meaning, we will 
discover that Plotinus is not accusing his interlocutors of inventing doctrines that 
had never existed before, but of giving pre-existing doctrines, namely Plato’s, a 
peculiar new cut, ἃ sort of new twist, in order to establish their own philosophy. 
This interpretation shows us that Plotinus’s interlocutors were not alien to Ploti- 
nus’s classical and Platonic background: the fundamental difference with their 
master lay in the fact that they interpreted their classical heritage in a way that 
Plotinus partly disapproved of. It would be quite strange if Plotinus were not 
willing to consider his interlocutors as Platonists, who have based a considerable 
part of their thought on Plato's doctrines, and he will reassert this in other parts 








35 trenweus, Adversus haereses, 1. 1, 2, 15-33; Tertullian, Contre les Valentiniens, 1X. 3; Hip- 
polytus, Refutatio, 6, 30. 6-9. 
 Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 6, 1-14. 
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of the chapter;** nevertheless, he cannot accept the peculiar twist that they have 
given to certain parts of Plato’s philosophy.*” 


5. Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus 16 


The connection between Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance and the 
classical tradition is also highlighted by Porphyry. 

In Life of Plotinus 16 he says that among the members of Plotinus's school 
of philosophy there were some Christians, as well as others, defined by him as 
‘heretics (aipetiKoi) come from the ancient philosophy’, disciples of Adel- 
phius“” and Aculinus;*' these people used to refer to sources different from 
those usually consulted by Plotinus, on the basis of their conviction that Plato 
had not thoroughly examined the “intelligible essence’. 

Porphyry writes: 





There were with him (Plotinus) many of the Christians for sure and others, but heretics 
come from the ancient philosophy, the disciples of Adelphius and Aculinus, who pos- 
sessed many books by Alexander of Libya, Philocomus, Demostratus and Lidus, and 
(who) used to show apocalypses by Zoroaster, Zostrianos, Nicotheos, Allogenes and 
Messos, and, they having been deceived, (they) used to deceive many others of these 
as if Plato had not come close to the profundity of the intelligible essence.? 





» Tbid., 6, 14-22.; 41-50; 65-66. 

© |gal’s interpretation deviates from ours because he denies that Plotinus conceived his ‘Gnos- 
tic’ disciples as Platonists; he writes: “Furthermore it is unlikely that people who, like the Gnostics 
around the Plotinian circle, revered Zoroaster but disparaged Plato (Vita 16. 8-9; 17-18) and whose 
Sacred Books were other than the Parmenides and Timaeus (ibid, 5-7) should regard themselves, 
or be regarded by either Porphyry or Plotinus, as devout votaries of Plato.’ (J. Igal, The Gnosties 
and “The ancient Philosophy” in Porphyry and Plotinus, in: Neoplatonism and early Christian 
Thought (1981), 140). Igal’s argument cannot be accepted because the attempt made by Plotinus's 
disciples with double allegiance to re-interpret Plato and complement his doctrines with new ones 
does not imply that they opposed Plato's philosophy as a whole; on the contrary, it shows us that 
Plotinus’s interlocutors tried their best to be in line with the ancients, and Plato in particular. 
Nevertheless, their attempt to ‘reshape Platonism was refused by Plotinus, who does not deny his 
interlocutors their link with Plato but, contrary to what Fgal says, explicitly highlights it. 

“” We know almost nothing about Adelphius: see H.-Ch. Puech, Plotino, in: Sulle tracce 
(2006), 117. 

Δι Elsas connects Aculinus with the Aculinus to whom John Lydus (De Mensibus, IV. 76 
Wiinsch) attributes an allegory on the intelligible matter which has Maia and Hermes as main 
protagonists; see, id., Newplatonische (1975), 14-15. However. Puech challenges this information; 
see id., Plotino, in: Sulle tracce (2006), 118. Elsas takes also into account Eunapius (Vitae Sophis- 
tarum, 4.2.1), who claims that Aculinus was a fellow-student of Porphyry; see id., Neuplatonische 
(1975), 15. Even in this case, Puech does not regard this information reliable; see id., Plotino, in 
Sulle tracce (2006), 117-118. With regard to Aculinus see also M.J. Edwards, The Gnostic Acu- 
linus: Studia Patristica 24 (1993) 377-381. 

® Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 16. 1-10. (Γεγόνασι δὲ kat’ αὑτὸν τῶν Χριστιανῶν πολλοὶ 
μὲν καὶ ἄλλοι, αἱρετικοὶ δὲ ἐκ τῆς παλαιᾶς φιλοσοφίας ἀνηγμένοι οἱ περὶ ᾿Αδέλφιον καὶ 
᾿Ακυλῖνον οἵ τὰ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου τοῦ Λίβυος καὶ Φιλοκώμου καὶ Δημοστράτου καὶ Λυδοῦ 
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The first three lines of this important passage are difficult to interpret. Who are 
these heretics quoted by Porphyry along with Plotinus’s Christian disciples’? 
Are they Christians who had strayed from what Porphyry conceived as the 
orthodox form of Christianity? Or does he label them as heretics because he 
wants to show that, though they came from the ancient philosophy, they had 
irreversibly deviated from it in order to establish their own αἵρεσις, a new 
philosophical group? If we examine the translations of this passage proposed 
by the interpreters consulted, we will see that Harder and Bréhier differ from 
Armstrong, because they explicitly link the heretics referred to by Porphyry in 
the second line of the passage with the Christians mentioned in the first line, 
thus conceiving them as Christian heretics; as a consequence of their interpre- 
tation, they omit to translate μὲν in the first line and δὲ in the second, avoiding 
the contrast between τῶν Χριστιανῶν πολλοὶ μέν and αἱρετικοὶ δέ, which 
would have been determined by the translation οἵ μὲν ... δέ. 

Bréhier writes: “De son temps, il y avait beaucoup de Chrétiens, entre autre 
Adelphius et Aquilinus, des sectaires qui étaient partis de la philosophie 
ancienne."4* 

Harder translates: ‘Es gab dort zu seiner Zeit zahlreiche Christen, darunter 
auch als von der antiken Philosophie becinfluBte Sektierer Adelphios und Aqui- 
linus mit ihrem Anhang [...]"* 

In contrast. Armstrong’s interpretation seems to distinguish three different 
groups: Plotinus’s Christian disciples, unspecified “others” and ‘sectarians who 
had abandoned the old philosophy”. Armstrong omits to translate μέν and ren- 
ders δέ with the word ‘and’, as if Porphyry was simply listing the different 
groups which made up Plotinus’s school. 

Armstrong writes: “There were in his time many Christians and others, and 
sectarians who had abandoned the old philosophy [...]'*° 























συγγράμματα πλεῖστα κεκτημένοι ἀποκαλύψεις τὸ προφέροντες Ζωροάστρου καὶ Ζωσ- 
τριανοῦ καὶ Νικοθέου καὶ ᾿Αλλογι καὶ Μέσσου καὶ ἄλλων τοιούτων πολλοὶ 
ἐξηπάτων καὶ αὐτοὶ ἡπατημένοι, ὡς δὴ τοῦ Πλάτωνος εἷς τὸ βάθος τῆς νοητῆς οὐσίας οὐ 
ἰσαντος.). ᾿ 

* Porphyre, Vie de Plotin, 17, in: Plotin, Ennéades 1, rexte établi et traduit par Emile Bréhier, 
Collection des Universités de France — Publiée sous le patronage de I’Association Guillaume Budé 
(Paris, 1924), 

 Porphyrios, Uber Plotins Leben, 35, in: Plotins Schriften, Porphyrios itber Plotins Leben und 
liber die Ordnung seiner Schriften, bersetzt von Richard Harder. Neubearbeitung mit griechischem 
Lesetext und Anmerkungen fortgefihrt, Band Ve: Anhang (Hamburg, 1958). Among the scholars 
who are in line with this interpretation of Life of Plotinus 16, 1-3 we remember H.-Ch. Puech, 
Plotino, in: Sulle tracce (2006), 116-117, 125-126; C. Elsas, Neuplatonische (1975), 7 note 31 
(where he discusses the translation proposed by Schmidt, in: Plorins Stellung, 13 ff.) and Girgenti, 
Vita di Plotino, in: Plotino, Enneadi, 29-31, 64 note 79. 

δ Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 45. 
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Even in the note to his translation Armstrong confines himself to saying that 
these people were Gnostics, but he does not specify whether they were Chris- 
tian Gnostics or not” 

Given the discrepancies between the translations consulted, we are forced to 
look closely at the Greek text again, in the hope of shedding some light on it. 
If we analyze the words which constitute the first line of the passage (γεγόνασι 
δὲ Kat’ αὑτὸν τῶν Χριστιανῶν πολλοὶ μέν), we note the position of μέν. 
after πολλοί, which is linked with the partitive genitive τῶν Χριστιανῶν. 
In the second line (καὶ ἄλλοι. αἱρετικοὶ δὲ ἐκ τῆς παλαιᾶς φιλοσοφίας 
ἀνηγμένοι) an important element is the position of the comma after ἄλλοι. 

As far as the role played by μέν is concerned, it seems that it has the function 
of highlighting the fact that, with Plotinus (κατ᾽ αὑτόν), there were ‘certainly’. 
‘without doubt’ (μέν) Christians who had decided to become his disciples. 
We can then point out that a comma is almost always an editorial insertion, so 
that if we suppose that it is not present in the manuscript, we will read ἡ... and 
others heretics but coming ete.”; if, on the contrary, we keep the comma, we 
will read * ... and others. but heretics coming etc.” In the first case the ‘others’ 
mentioned by Porphyry will be qualified as a sect of Christian heretics inside 
the group of Plotinus’s Christian disciples, while in the second case the word 
aipetikoi will be related to ἄλλοι only, as qualification of these ‘others’, and 
disconnected from the words τῶν Χριστιανῶν πολλοὶ μέν. not only by the 
comma, but also by the δέ which is directly after it. 

Although the interpretation of the first two lines of this passage remains 
controversial, it confirms that some of Plotinus’s disciples had a classical back- 
ground (of course, this does not imply that the Christian disciples quoted in the 
first line of the passage had no link with the ancient philosophy); nevertheless, 
these people had come to the conclusion that Plato’s philosophy could not bring 
them to the attainment of their spiritual goal, because Plato had not come 
close enough to the profundity of the intelligible essence (ὡς δὴ τοῦ Πλάτ- 
ὥνος εἷς τὸ βάθος τῆς νοητῆς οὐσίας οὐ πελάσαντος). This was the reason 
why, before joining Plotinus’s school, they became disciples of other masters 
(Adelphius and Aculinus) and followers of doctrines ascribable to other think- 
cers (Alexander the Libyan,*’ Philocomus, Demostratus and Lydus*) or to some 













































® Ibid., 44-45 note 2, 

* With regard to Alexander the Libyan, Elsas quotes Tertullian (De carne Christi, 15-17), 
who mentions an Alexander who advocated radical docetism; see id., Neuplatonische (1975), 
26-27. However, Puech denies that the Alexander the Libyan quoted by Porphyry and that men- 
tioned by Tertullian are the same person; see id., Plotino, in: Sulle ¢racee (2006), 118. 

 Elsis regards these figures, and also Zostrianos and Zoroaster, as Eastern magicians con 
nected with the Chaldean tradition. As a proof, Elsas quotes Amnobius (Adversus Nationes, ἢ. 
who asserts that Zostrianos and Zoroaster were oriental magicians, and also tries to trace the 
names ‘Demostratus’ and Lydus” back to the same tradition (id., Neuplaronische [1975]. 49-80) 
Elsas reports that according to Mazza and Bousset the Chaldean doctrine revolved around a first 
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mythological figures like Zoroaster, Zostrianos, Nicotheos, Allogenes and 
Messos, regarded as authors of divine apocalypses in the Greek sense of *rev- 
elations’.*” 

On the basis of what has been said, we can draw the conclusion that Plotinus’s 
disciples with double allegiance started the process of systematic conciliation 
of their classical heritage with the teachings learnt from their previous masters 
well before entering Plotinus’s school. After becoming Plotinus’s disciples, 
they simply continued this process by using Plato’s and Plotinus’s philosophy; 
nevertheless, some of their solutions to the philosophical problems debated in 
the school did not manage to satisfy Plotinus, who wrote the treatise // 9 in 
order to confute them. 

The attempt to re-read Plato made by Plotinus’s interlocutors is not excep- 
tional or unusual. Rather, it was common among late antique thinkers, who had a 
strong interest in showing that their ideas were not a sort of “bunch of novelties’, 
but were, instead, perfectly in line with the thought of the ancients, even though 
they comprised what a modern reader can regard as a substantial re-interpreta- 
tion of the ancient doctrines. 

For Plotinus’s contemporaries and for Plotinus himself, it was perfectly right 
to clarify and explain the intricacies of the ancient doctrines, provided that the 
proposed explanation did not falsify or pervert them. Nevertheless, the masters 
of Late Antiquity did not always agree on the way in which the ancients’ doc- 
trines had to be interpreted, thus triggering infinite controversies among the mem- 
bers of different schools of philosophy, or, as in the case of the Ennead II 9, 
between masters and their pupils. 








principle, the Father, also called first Intellect, followed by the second Intellect and the Soul; see 
id., Neuplatonische (1975), 44. Elsas is convinced that this doctrine is very close to Numenius’s: 
see ibid., 49-55. 

“*  Elsas thinks that these apocalypses must be traced back to the Barbelognostic/Sethian tradi- 
tion, 0 which, according to Sieber and Rudolph, the Nag-Hammadi treatise Zosirianoy also 
belongs (id., Newplatonische [1975] 31-34). Puech agrees that Zostrianos and Allogenes are 
Sethian treatises and that they must be identified with the apocalypses with the same titles quoted 
by Porphyry (Vita Plotini 16). Puech specifies that Zostrianos must be identified with the apoca- 
lypse by Zostrianos only, but not with that by Zoroaster. He bases his conclusions on Porphyry, 
who said that he himself confuted the apocalypse by Zoroaster, while Amelius that by Zostrianos 
(Vita Plotini, 16), so that there existed two different writings. Similarly, Puech affirms that there 
is no evidence that the apocalypse by Messos, cited by Porphyry (Vita Plotini 16), coincides with 
the Nag-Hammadi treatise Alloyenes; see id., Plotino, in: Sulle tracce (2006), 115, 119-120, 121- 
125, 138-143, We point out that the name Messos appears at the end of Allogenes, where Mesos 
is presented as the son of the Allogenes, the author of the treatise; see Allogenes, 68, 35-69, 15-20, 
in: N-H Library, 452. With regard to the apocalypses by Zoroaster, Nicotheos and Messos see 
also H.-Ch, Puech, Plotino, in: Sulle tracce (2006), 119-120, 120-121, 140, 143. For the figures 
of Zoroaster and Nicotheos in the context of the doctrine of the Hermetist Zosimos see C. Elsas, 
Neuplatonische (1975), 39-42. The figure of Nicotheos has been studied by Howard M. Jackson; 
see id,, The Seer Nicotheus and his Lost Apocalypse> Novum Testamentum 32 (1990) 250-277. 
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In order to give a proof of what has been said above, we can consider Ploti- 
nus's relationship with the philosopher of whom he considered himself a devout 
follower: Plato, 

In the Ennead V 1 [10] 8 9-15 Plotinus explicitly regards Plato's metaphysics 
as cryptic and involved, and presents his own philosophy as a re-interpretation 
and clarification of Plato’s, a sort of Platonism made plain: 


But, in many passages, (Plato) calls the Being and the Intellect ‘the Idea’, so that Plato 
saw (that) from the Good (comes) the Intellect, and from the Intellect the Soul. And 
these arguments (of ours) are not new nor (said) now, but the ancient (arguments) have 
been said in a non-plain fashion, while (our) arguments said now were interpretations 
of those (cryptic ancient arguments), thus proving, through the testimony of Plato's 
writings, that these doctrines (of ours) are the old ones.’ 





In this passage Plotinus recognizes that Plato's arguments have not always been 
explained clearly and that his own philosophy constitutes an attempt to re- 
interpret Plato in order to bring to light what the Athenian philosopher expressed 
in a cryptic and obscure fashion; by doing so, Plotinus also demonstrates that 
his own philosophy is not new but perfectly in line with Plato's. Actually, what 
prevents us from thinking that Plotinus’s disciples tried to do the same as Ploti- 
nus, by using both the ‘Gnostic’ doctrines and those learnt from Plotinus in 
order to establish their own Neo-Platonism? On the basis of what has been said 
so far, nothing prevents us from thinking so. Certainly not the fact that Plotinus 
disapproves of some of his interlocutors’ re-interpretations of Plato, In the third 
century, as ever in the history of Western metaphysics, Plato represented a 
constant landmark for many thinkers, who all had to re-think and re-shape his 










* Plotinus, ὃν καὶ τὸν νοῦν τὴν ἰδέαν 
λέγει" ὥστε TU τοῦ νοῦ τὴν ψυχήν. Καὶ 
εἶναι τοὺς λόγους τούσδε μὴ καινοὶ ὑρῆσθαι μὴ ἀναπεπτα- 
μένως, τοὺς δὲ νῦν λόγους ἐξηγητὰς ἐκείνων γεγονέναι μαρτυρίοις πιστωσαμένους τὰς 
δόξας ταῦτας παλαιὰς εἶναι τοῖς αὑτοῦ τοῦ Πλάτωνος γράμμασιν.). 

Numenius of Apamea also admits that Plato's thought has not been always expressed plainly, 
which gave rise to a multitude of different interpretations of it; see id., Fragments, Sur I'Infidélité 
de l’'Académie a Platon, I. 24. In the Second Epistle 312E Plato himself says that the doctrine of 
the first principles must be described “enigmatically’, that 1s, through symbols and metaphors, 
which can be correctly interpreted by the philosopher only. With regard to this topic, Celsus 
explains that for Plato the Good cannot be known by ordinary people, who arrogantly believe to 
know God, while they know nothing, See Celsus, Der Aléthés logos, ed. Robert von Bader, TUbin- 
ger Beitriige zur Altertumswissenschaft XXIII (Stuttgart, 1940), VI. 8, Similarly, in the Seventh 
Epistle 341D-344A-D Plato resolutely denies that his own gnosis can be acquired by being simply 
communicated (orally or in writing). In fact. this gnosis consists in a sudden intellectual intuition 
(voids) of the essence of the object of knowledge, which arises in the Soul only after the philosopher 
has appropriately established a connection between the name of the object. its definition and its 
perceptible image. Only at the end of this process, which has ἃ preparatory function, the philoso- 
pher comes to know what the object really is. However, he cannot communicate this knowledge 
to people who do not have undertaken the same process of attainment of the truth. 
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thought in order to reconcile it with their own historical, cultural, philosophical, 

religious and even sociological and political background, even though this 

meant opposing the established way of interpreting his philosophy.*! 
Therefore, the Ennead I 9 was written by Plotinus: 


+ To invite his disciples with double allegiance not to disparage their classical 
background, because it formed the basis of their own philosophy; 

+ To persuade them that their interpretation of Plato was sometimes wrong (as 
in the case of Phaedrus 246C in chapter four and of Timaeus 39E 7-9 further 
on in this chapter), an attitude of correcting disciples which one would asso- 
ciate with any sound teacher. 

“Τὸ confute their attempt to conciliate the ancients” thought with what Plotinus 
further on in this chapter will define as ‘some additions’, which, evidently, 
according to him were not in tune at all with the ancients’ doctrines. (For a 
list of these ‘additions’ see 1] 9 6 68-73) 


‘These points show that we are dealing with a teacher who finds inspiration in 
Plato (but is willing to go beyond him when it is necessary to do so) and who is 
trying to demonstrate to his disciples that some of their interpretative method- 
ologies and additions to Plato’s philosophy are wrong. 

In chapter ten we will see that Plotinus explicitly addresses the Ennead Il 9 
to his disciples with double allegiance (whom he calls personal friends), in 
order to avoid their being upset by their previous masters whose lectures they 
all used to attend before entering his school of philosophy. 

According to Plotinus his disciples’ previous masters could not be convinced 
of their own mistakes; however, his disciples with double allegiance were still 
in time to re-discover the straight and narrow path.** 

Finally, we can quote this fundamental passage from Puech’s treatise Plotin 
et les Gnostiques, Where the French scholar explicitly links Plotinus’s disciples 
with Platonism. Puech says that Plotinus regards his ‘Gnostic’ disciples: ‘[...] 








51 As a consequence of what has been said so far, we cannot accept Igal’s idea that Plotinus 
wanted to reshape his disciples’ Gnosticism by tracing it back to Plato. Igal writes: “[...) Plotinus 
is overly eager to trace back the Gnostic doctrines to Plato, and this remarkable feat he achieves by 
the curious procedure of drastic simplification and reinterpretation.” See J. Igal, The Gnostics, in: 
Neoplatonism and early Christian Thought (1981), 141. Plotinus does not need to trace back the 
“Gnostic” doctrines of his disciples to Plato, because they had already been formulated inside a 
Platonic context, namely Plotinus’s school of philosophy, of which Plotinus’s disciples were regular 
members. In addition, the fact that Plotinus has left to his disciples Porphyry and Amelius the bur- 
den of criticizing some apocalypses consulted by his interlocutors (Vita Plain 16) allows us to think 
that he was all but willing to read the difficult apocalyptic literature in its entirety and re-interpret 
it in a Platonic sense. As we have said in chapter four, we do not have to be misled by the patris- 
tic literature “against the Gnosties’ and tum Plotinus into a sort of “Irenacus of the Pagans’, 

© Plotinus, Ennead I, UL 9. 6. 66. 

Ὁ Thid., 10, 5-15, 
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as belonging to the same group as his and his disciples, to the community of 
the followers of “Plato’s mysteries". By describing them like this, he includes 
them inside the circle, the almost religious brotherhood of the Platonists.’** 

Aland also admits that Plotinus’s interlocutors had a double allegiance 
(Platonic and Gnostic): *Plotinus, (who) for us is the archetype of the ancient 
philosopher of measure, discipline, coherence, (as well as) of authentic think- 
ing, has to do with Platonizing Gnostics inside his own school." 











6. The new twist given by Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance to Plato's 
doctrines 





But, just as Plotinus is willing to recognize his interlocutors’ link with Plato, 
so he is quick to pass judgement on the doctrines they have established after 
giving Plato's a new cut; Plotinus ends the sentence that we have been comment- 
ing® by saying that his interlocutors’ doctrines, expression of the new twist 
given by them to Platonism, have been found to be outside the truth (ταῦτα 
ἔξω τῆς ἀληθείας εὕρηται). This means that Plotinus recognized the exist- 
ence of a philosophical truth whose boundaries represented for him the limits 
and the pillars of any philosophical enquiry; Plotinus accepted the existence of 
different interpretations of the ancients’ thought, but these had to remain inside 
the domain of the truth and never go beyond that. However, he felt that his 
interlocutors had crossed the Pillars of Hercules of the truth and drifted into the 
limitless sea of falsehood, where no truth of any sort can ever be found. Ploti- 
nus clearly specifies” the Platonic doctrines taken over by his disciples with 
double allegiance: 








+ The ultramundane judgments (ai δίκαι); 
+ The rivers in Hades (oi ποταμοὶ οἱ ἐν "Atdou 
+ The individual souls” transits into different bodies (ui μετενσωματώσεις) Ὁ" 





Moreover, Plotinus points out® that several doctrines present in Plato's Timaeus 
had been embraced by his interlocutors, namely: 





δ. H-Ch. Puech, Plotin et les Gnostiques, in: Les Sources de Plotin (1960), 182; see also id., 
Plotino, in: Sulle race (2006), 131. ("{.-.] comme appartenant au méme groupe que lui et ses 
disciples, ἃ la communauté des sectateurs des “mystéres de Platon”. I les inclut, en les désignant 
ainsi, dans le circle, la confrétie quasi religieuse des Platoniciens.") 

** Barbara Aland, Friihe direkte Auseinandersetzung zwischen Christen, Heiden und Haretikern 
(Berlin -- New York, 2005), 35. ("Plotin, fur uns das Urbild des antiken Philosophen des Males, 
der Disziplin, der Konsequenz und des reinen Denkens, hat in seiner eigenen Schule mit platoni- 
sierenden Gnostikern zu tun’) 

* Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 6. 11-14. 

7 Thid., 14-16. 

5 With regard to these doctrines see Plato, Phaedo, 81B - 82A-B. 

* Plotinus, Ennead I, 11, 9. 6. 16-19, 
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The plurality of intelligible objects, that is, the ideas (ἐπὶ τῶν νοητῶν πλῆ- 
Bog); 

The being (τὸ ὅν); 

The Intellect (6 νοῦς): 

The Demiurge (6 δημιουργός): 

Τῆς Soul (ἢ ψυχή). 


7. The correct interpretation of Timaeus 39E 7-9 


After drawing up the list of Platonic concepts taken over by his interlocutors, 
Plotinus argues against their interpretation of Timaeus 39E 7-9." In this passage 
from the Timaeus Plato says that the Intellect looks at the ideas that are in the 
Living (ἧπερ οὖν νοῦς ἐνούσας ἰδέας ἐν τῷ ὃ ἔστι ζῷον) and that the Creator 
thought that the universe should contain such ideas (τοσαῦτας καὶ ὃ τόδε ποιῶν 
τὸ πᾶν διενοήθη oyeiv).”! Plotinus reports that according to his interlocutors 
this passage has to be interpreted in the sense that Plato admits the existence 
of three different Intellects: the first Intellect, which is in a state of repose’ 
(τὸν μὲν ἔλαβον ἐν ἡσυχίᾳ) and contains all beings (ἔχοντα ἐν αὐτῷ πάντα. 
τὰ ὄντα): the second, which is close to the first and contemplates it (τὸν δὲ 
νοῦν ἕτερον παρ᾽ αὑτὸν θεωροῦντα) and the third, which argues (τὸν δὲ 
διανοούμενον) and is often (πολλάκις) substituted by the Soul that creates 
(i ψυχὴ δημιουργοῦσα). in turn identified with the Platonic Demiurge." 

The difference between Plotinus’s interpretation and that of his interlocutors 
appears evident in their conception of the first Intellect, imagined by them in a 
state of perpetual repose, as well as in their identification of the whole Soul 
with the Platonic Demiurge. In contrast, we have already seen that for Plotinus 
we cannot separate the Intellect “in repose’ from that “in action';** moreover, 
as far as the Soul is concerned, only its middle and inferior parts are involved 
in the creation and governing of the cosmos, while the upper part remains 
constantly focused on the Intellect: this is the reason why the entire Soul, that 
of the All, cannot be identified with the Demiurge. 








8. The right way of interpreting Plato's philosophy 


After confuting his interlocutors’ interpretation of Timaeus 39E 7-9, Ploti- 
nus accuses them generally of attributing to Plato doctrines that he had never 


 Tbid., 19-28, 
" Plato, Timaeus, 39E 7-9. 
Plotinus, Ennead If, I. 9. 1. 31-32. 
©! With regard to the doctrine of the three Intellects see Numenius, Fragments, Du Bien, V. 16; 
VL 17: VI. 22. 
 Plotinus, Ennead II, I. 9, 1. 30-34. 
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supported, especially with regard to the manner of the creation (τὸν τρόπον 
τῆς δημιουργίας [...] καταψεύδονται). 

Plotinus says that they drag Plato's opinions to the worse (πρὸς τὸ χεῖρον 
ἕλκουσι τὰς δόξας τοῦ ἀνδρός)" and hope to reach the truth (τὸ ἀκριβὲς 
ἐξευρηκέναι δόξειν οἴονται) by naming the multitude of intelligibles 
(πλῆθος νοητῶν Svopatovt nonetheless, they do not know that when we 
deal with spiritual things we have to aim at simplicity as much as we can (δέον, 
Exel τὸ ὡς ὅτι μάλιστα ὀλίγον εἰς ἀριθμόν). and to be quit of multiplicity 
(ἀπηλλάχθαι) by tracing all beings back to the Intellect, that which is after the 
First (τῷ μετὰ τὸ πρῶτον τὰ πάντα ἀποδιδόντας). "ὁ 

These last remarks by Plotinus have a considerable importance in order to 
understand the reason for the controversy with his interlocutors. Firstly, the 
fact that Plotinus blames them for dragging Plato’s opinions to the worse 
reconfirms that Plotinus wants to criticize the wrong way in which his inter- 
locutors handle their Platonic heritage, with the consequence of diminishing 
and debasing Plato. Secondly, Plotinus argues against his interlocutors’ ten- 
dency to imagine a plurality of intelligible beings apparently disconnected 
from one another: on the contrary, according to him whenever we deal with 
spiritual, immaterial, beings, we have to aim at simplicity, namely to reduce 
their number to a sort of common denominator, which, in ultimate analysis, is 
the One but, in the case of this passage, is the Intellect, containing in itself the 
plurality of intelligible objects, the ideas. According to Plotinus we have to do 
this as spiritual realities are not material quantities that can be divided and 
separated into unrelated parts, We are allowed to speak metaphorically of the 
parts of the Soul, of the differences between the Soul and the Intellect and the 
Intellect and the One, but, whenever we refer to ideas like difference. multi- 
plicity, or the number of the upper hypostases, we must, at all costs, avoid 
thinking of these concepts in the same way as we think of sensible beings. 
We cannot use other words than these, even if they are tainted by the sensorial 
nature of our faculty of perception; however, we do not have to be misled by 
our limits and think that multiplicity exists in the spiritual world in the same 
way in which it exists in our world. With regard to the Soul, for example, 
Plotinus says explicitly that it has to be conceived as one and multiple (μίαν 
καὶ πλῆθος λέγομεν), as well as participating of both the nature that splits 
in the plurality of bodies and that which is indivisible (kai μετέχειν τῇ 





























δ᾽ bid., 6. 28-33, 

ΔΑ Ibid. 33-41. From a different point of view, Clement of Alexandria accuses the Greeks of 
having plagiarized and falsified the Hebraic tradition, which he regards as much older than the 
Greek one. See Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, in: Clemens Alexandrinus, ed, L. Friichtel, 
Ὁ. Stidhlin, and U. Trew, vols. 2, 3" edn, and 3, 254 edn, Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller 
52 (15), 17 (Berlin, 2:1960; 3:1970), 2.1. 1 
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φύσεως τῆς περὶ τὰ σώματα μεριστῆς γινομένης καὶ τῆς ἀμερίστου αὖ 
[oe 

Plotinus’s remarks on the necessity of getting rid of multiplicity whenever 
we deal with the spiritual world have to be connected with what he says at the 
beginning of chapter two of the Ennead I/ 9, where he argues against his inter- 
locutors’ tendency to multiply the hypostases: ‘Therefore, (one) must not 
assume more than these (natures) nor useless distinctions in those (natures), 
which (those natures) do not admit [...]° 

Plotinus does not say whether or not his disciples with double allegiance 
have made the attempt to bring their ‘scattered’ hypostases back to unity, by 
reconnecting all of them to one another and, ultimately, to the First Principle. 
Probably they did this; however, they did not manage to convince Plotinus that 
the solutions they found were correct. 

Yet, if we look at the Nag-Hammadi texts, we will find that some of them 
have the same tendency as Plotinus to bring multiplicity and diversity back to 
the identity of the One, an identity which is totally beyond the grasp of the 
human mind. 

In the Tripartite Tractate it is written that the Father cannot be divided as a 
body and that He is and remains One notwithstanding the plurality of names 
that can be given to Him. The Father: 








[...] is neither divided as a body, nor is split up into the names which he has. He is 
different in one way and different in another. [Yet] he does not change by [...] nor is 
he changed into [the] names which he has. He is now this, now something else, with 
each item being different. Yet he is entirely and completely himself. [He] is each and 
every one of the Totalities forever at the same time. He is what all of them are. (Trans. 
Altridge/Mueller)” 


With regard to the mutual unity of the aeons emanated by the Father, the author 
says that: ‘They would have brought forth a semblance of honor — “The Father 
is the one who is the Totalities” — if the aeons had risen up to give honor indi 
vidually, Therefore, in the song of glorification and in the power of the unity 
of him from whom they have come, they were drawn into a mingling and a 
combination and unity with one another.” (Trans. Attridge/Mueller)” 

It is even worth taking briefly into consideration another Nag-Hammadi text, 
the Allogenes, since this was one of the treatises which, according to Porphyry, 
were usually consulted by Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance.”! 








" Plotinus, Ennead IV, 1V. 9. [8] 
° Plotinus, Ennead If, 1]. 9. 2 

ἐν ἐκείνοις, ἃς οὐ δέχονται. θετέον 
‘The Tripartite Tractate, 66, 40-67, 
™ Ibid., 68, 20-30, in: N-# Library, 
1 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 16. 





432; 5. 1-10, 438. 
(Od τοίνυν οὔτε πλείω τούτων οὔτε ἐπινοίι 
.}}. 











Ὁ, in: N-H Library, 63; T. Gnost., 363. 
Ὁ T. Gnost., 364. 
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As for the apophatic nature of the “Unknown One’, one of the names of the 
First Principle, Allogenes says: 


He is neither divinity nor blessedness nor perfection. Rather it (this triad) is an unknow- 
able reification of him, not an attribute of him: rather he is another one better than the 
blessedness and the divinity and perfection. For he is not perfect but he is another thing 
that is (more) exquisite. He is neither boundless, nor is he bounded by another. Rather 
he is something better. He is not corporeal. He is not incorporeal, He is not great. 
[He is not] small. He is not a number. He is not a [creature]. Nor is he something that 
exists, that one could know. But he is something else of his that is better. whom one 
cannot know. (Trans. Tumer/Wintermute)” 


With regard to the unknowability and oneness of the One, called the ‘Triple 
Power’, and considered as First Cause of everything, which creates everything 
and contains all beings in itself, it is said: *[But] concerning the invisible, 
spiritual Triple Power, hear! [He exists] as an Invisible One who is incompre- 
hensible to them all, He possesses them all within [himself], for [they] all exist 
because of [him].” (Trans. Turner/Wintermute)’> 

Finally, with regard to the contemporaneous oneness and multiplicity of the 
three hypostases that constitute the One’s triple power, we can read: ‘He is 
Vitality and Mentality and That Which Is. For then That Which Is constantly 
possesses his Vitality and Mentality, and {Life has} Vitality possesses {non- 
Being} and Mentality. Mentality possesses Life and That Which Is. And the 
three are one, although they are each three as individuals.” (Trans. Turner/ 
Wintermute)”* 


9. The three parts of the Soul 


We have now arrived to a part” of the text where Plotinus makes an abrupt but 
interesting remark: he invites his disciples to track back the differences existing 
among the souls to their passions or nature (διαφορὰς δὲ ψυχῶν ἐν πάθεσιν 
ἢ ἐν φύσει ἰχνεύειν). The apparent interpretation of this request would 
automatically lead us to think that Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance 
did not distinguish among the different passions or natures of the Soul, that is, 
between its three fundamental parts. 

According to the general Platonic and Plotinian idea of the Soul, this can be 
divided either on the basis of its different natures (inferior, median and upper 
Soul) or through the different types of passions of which it can be the source 
(concupiscible and irascible soul plus the rational soul that can be free from 
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passions).” Of course, we may also distinguish the individual souls among 
them, because some, like the stars’ souls and those of the most virtuous men, 
have a perfect control over their material body, while others have not; more- 
over, the Soul of the All differs from its middle and inferior parts as well as 
from the individual souls. 


10. The disciples with double allegiance have found inspiration in the ancients’ 
teachings 


Plotinus abandons the topic of the parts of the Soul as abruptly as he had intro- 
duced it, and invites’” his interlocutors not to despise the divine men, but to 
accept their teachings politely (εὐμενῶς), because of their antiquity (ὡς 
παλαιοτέρων). Moreover, he points out’* that what has been correctly said by 
his disciples with double allegiance has been taken by them from the ancient 
men (ἃ καλῶς λέγουσι παρ᾽ ἐκείνων λαβόντας). such as: 








+ The immortality of the Soul (ψυχῆς ἀθανασίαν); 

+ The intelligible cosmos (νοητὸν κόσμον): 

«© The first God (θεὸν tov πρῶτον): 

+ The necessity of shunning the company of the body (τὸ τὴν ψυχήν ... φεύ- 
γεῖν ... πρὸς τὸ σῶμα ὁμιλίαν): 

+ The necessity of separating from the body (τὸν χωρισμὸν τὸν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ): 

+ The necessity of escaping from the becoming in order to reach the pure and 
immutable being (τὸ ἐκ γενέσεως φεύγειν εἰς οὐσίαν). 


Plotinus explicitly says that his interlocutors uphold these ideas, which can be 
found in Plato;” he adds that by doing so they do well (καλῶς ποιοῦσιν) Ὁ 
Plotinus recognizes that whenever his interlocutors uphold the concepts men- 
tioned above, they demonstrate that they are true followers of Plato; nevertheless, 
he warns them against supporting their doctrine (again, the result of the new 


7 With regard to the three parts of the Soul (concupiscible, irascible and rational) see, for 
example, Plato, Republic, 438 E-440 A; id, Phaedrus, 246A-247A; Aleinous, The Handbook of 
Platonism, 24. 1-4. The idea that the Sou! is divided into several parts is present in Stoicism: see, 
for example, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, collegit loannes ab Amnim, vols, 
1.1. B. V. 143-144: Π TL. V. 6, 823-833. Philo divides the human soul into seven parts plus 
reason, which governs the other parts; see id., On the Account of the World's Creation given by 
Moses (De Opificio Mundi), XL. 120-127, in: Philo, in Ten Volumes (and two supplementary 
Volumes) with an English Translation by FH. Colson, M.A. and the Rev. G.H. Whitaker, M.A., 
Loeb Classical Library 226, vol. 1 (London -- Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1971), 

7 Plotinus, Ennead If, I. 9. 6, 42-44. 

® Ibid, 44-49 

™ Plato, Phaedrus, 245E-246A; Plato, Republic, $17B-D; Plato, Phaedo, 67C-D. 

™ J. Zandee, The Terminology of Plotinus and of some Gnostic Writings, mainly the Fourth 
Treatise of the Jung Codex, Publications de l'Institut historique et archéologique néerlandais de 
Stamboul 11 (Istanbul, 1961), 2-3. 
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twist given by them to Plato's philosophy) by despising (διασύρειν) and 
insulting (ὑβρίζειν) the Greeks. Plotinus says that he is not envious of those 
who want to disagree on the doctrines of the ancients; he only asks his inter- 
locutors to present their arguments politely (εὐμενῶς) and in a philosophical 
fashion (φιλοσόφως), that is, by grounding them on logical reasoning, as well 
as to explain fairly (δικαίως) their opponents’ positions.*! Plotinus urges his 
disciples to undertake the philosophical enquiry while constantly turning their 
eyes to the truth (πρὸς τὸ ἀληθὲς βλέποντας), to avoid censuring men who 
have been judged wise from the ancient times ὄὅρας κεκριμένους ἐκ 
παλαιοῦ) and not to think themselves better than them in order to acquire good 
reputation (εὐδοκίμησιν), since, says Plotinus, what has been said by these 
ancient men about the intelligibles (περὶ τῶν νοητῶν) has been said better 
(πολλῷ ἀμείνω) and wisely (πεπαιδευμένως) 2 

In the final part of this chapter Plotinus uses quite strong language against 
his interlocutors; however, he does not seem to have abandoned his role of 
teacher, worried about the behaviour of his pupils and ready to help them to 
find the straight and narrow path. He is aware of the fascinating effect that the 
ideas and interpretative methodologies embraced by his disciples have had on 
them, but he thinks that they can still be convinced to abandon their excess and 
assume a different approach towards the ancient philosophy and Plato in par- 
ticular. He says that the doctrines of the ancients can be discussed, that they do 
not have to be accepted passively and uncritically, and. by saying this, Plotinus 
demonstrates himself to be a true philosopher, capable of questioning his own 
preconceptions if this can help him to get closer to the truth. 

Nevertheless, the true philosopher must not let his human love for glory and 
good reputation prevail, because these are not the objects of his quest, which 
is nothing but the truth. And, as far as Plotinus is concerned, the truth about 
the intelligible world may be easily found in the teachings of the ancients; for 
this reason, they must not be disparaged, but held in the greatest esteem. 








11. The additions (προσθήκαι) of Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance 


Therefore, according to Plotinus we do not have a better tool than the ancient 
philosophical tradition to accomplish our quest for the truth; this, he says, will 
appear evident to those who have not been deceived (τοῖς μὴ ἐξαπατωμένοις) 
by the delusion (τὴν ἀπάτην) that always rushes at men, in order to lead them 
away from the truth.’ Those who have not been deceived will know not only 
that the disciples with double allegiance have taken the good teachings men- 
tioned above from the ancient men, but also that these same disciples have 





Δ Plotinus, Ennead II, IL. 9. 6. 49-57. See also Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 2. 1. 2. 
© Thid., 5 
δ Ibid. 64-65, 
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introduced some additions (προσθήκας τινας) to the ancient doctrines that 
they have taken over, namely: 


* The introduction of generations and absolute destructions (γενέσεις καὶ 
φθοράς ... παντελεῖς): 

* The contempt for this universe (μεμφόμενοι τῷδε τῷ παντί): 

* The censure of the Soul for its relation with the body (τὴν πρὸς τὸ σῶμα 
κοινωνίαν τῇ ψυχῇ αἰτιώμενοι); 

* The censure of the governor of this universe (τὸν διοικοῦντα τόδε τὸ πᾶν. 


ψέγοντες): 
* The identification of the Soul with the Demiurge (ἄγοντες τὸν δημιουργὸν. 
τῇ ψυχῇ): 





* The identification of the Soul of the All with the individual souls, by giving 
the former the same passions as the latter (τὰ αὑτὰ πάθη διδόντες, ἅπερ 
καὶ τοῖς ἐν μέρει). 


This list of additions introduced by Plotinus’s interlocutors includes some themes 
that Plotinus has already discussed in the previous chapters and that he will 
deepen in the following ones. 

The first point concerns the temporal creation of this world and its future 
destruction; Plotinus refuses the idea of creatio ex nihilo, as well as the escha- 
tological paradigm in its Judaeo-Christian sense. This world did not have a 
specific temporal beginning as it is eternal and, for the same reason, it will last 
forever. The second point has already been discussed by Plotinus in chapter 
four, where he has shown that this world is the best and most perfect image of 
the intelligible one, so that we are not allowed to disparage it.” 

The third point concerns the idea that Soul/Sophia is responsible for starting 
off the process of creation of the chaotic matter, as well as for the subsequent 
imprisonment of her spiritual sparks or members*” inside material bodies.™* 

Yet, in Gnostic literature we can find examples of an involvement of the 
First Principle in the creation of this world through the mediation of Sophia's 
fall, which is then established ex aeternitate by the First Principle’s creative 
will. In the Pistis Sophia, for example, Sophia was urged by the First 
Mystery to desire to abandon her own place in the pleroma, in order to reach 
the First Mystery at the top of the hierarchy of acons.*? 












* See for example The Gospel of Thamas, 42, 30 [56], in: N-H Library. 124; 1 Vang. Gnost., 
13, The Gospel of Philip, 74, 30, in: N-H Library. 145; 1 Vang. Gnost., 67. Ibid., 78, 20-30, 
in: N-H Library, 147; 1 Vang. Gnost., 70. 

ΛΑ Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 6. 65-73. 

“© Ibid. II. 9. 4. 29-32 and above 85-86. 

" See Il. 9. 10, 26 and below 163. 

®* With regard τὸ Sophia's fall see, for example. Apocryphon of John, 9 
103-104; Τ᾿ Gnost., 136-137. 

™ Ρ νεῖν Sophia, 1, 30, 2-7, in: T. Gnost., 529-530, 





30, in: N-H Library, 
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In other instances, as in the case of the Gospel of the Egyptians and of the 
Tripartite Tractare, the creation is not the result of Sophia’s fall but is performed 
by one or more intermediate principles as a consequence of the deliberate deci- 
sion either of a divine being or of the First Principle itself. 

In the Gospel of the Egyptians we can read about the decision taken by the 
great lights Eleleth and Gamaliel (two of the aeons) to give the chaos a shape 
through the mediation of the hylic Sophia and of an inferior angel, the Demiurge: 


After five thousand years the great light Eleleth spoke: ‘Let someone reign over the 
chaos and Hades.” And there appeared a cloud {whose name is} hylic Sophia [....She] 
looked out on the parts [of the chaos}, her face being like [...] blood. And [the great] 
angel Gamaliel spoke {to the great Gabriel}, the minister of {the great light] Oroiael; 
{he said, ‘Let an] angel come forth {in order that he may] reign over the chaos [and 
Hades}.” (Trans. Bohlig/Wisse)” 


‘The angel named in the passage is the Demiurge, the governor of this world, 
who, at the end of days, is judged as evil (he is the jealous God of the Old 
Testament)’! and condemned to death with his archons.”” 

In the Tripartite Tractate the Logos, in order to accomplish his Father's will. 
starts the process that will lead to the creation of this world; however, though 
the Logos’s actions are predetermined by the Father, the creation of the sensi- 
ble world is still conceived as the result of an evil act, namely the Logos’s 
desire to comprehend the Father, who is unfathomable; this implies the evil 
nature of this cosmos and its future destruction.” 

These examples show us that — though we can find in Gnostic literature the 
conception of an involvement of the First Principle in Sophia/Soul’s fall and. 
indirectly, in the creation of this world from matter — these two events still 
continue to be connected with the idea that this cosmos is evil and worthy of 
being annihilated. 

In contrast, for Plotinus the best part of the Soul always remains above mat- 
ter and body, so that it is immune to the criticism of bearing relation to the 
material world. Moreover, Plotinus thinks that the inclination out of the intel- 
ligible world and the subsequent creation of matter do not represent evil acts. 
for which the Soul can be justly blamed, because they were determined by the 
natural tendency of the middle and inferior parts of the Soul to turn out of the 
intelligible world. 





"Ὁ The Gospel of the Egyptians Ul, 2, 56, 25-57, 1-10, in: N-H Library, 201; T. Gnost., 291- 
292. According to Heracleon the Gnostic the Word urged the Demiurge to create this world; see 
Origéne. Commentaire sur saint Jean, 2. 14. 102. 1-5. 

© Tbid., ΠῚ, 2, 58, 1-10-59, in: N-H Library, 201; T. Gnost, 

" [bid., ΠΙ, 2, 62, 20-63, in: N-H Library, 2 Gnost., 2 

” Tripartite Tractate, 76, 10-30-77, in: N-H Library, 68-69; Τ᾿ Gnost., 370-372, Pistis Sophia, 
1,30, 2-7, in: T. Gnost., 5: 

δ See above 102-106. 
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With regard to this topic, O'Brien rightly denies that the creation of matter 
from the Soul is an evil act: 


Plotinus does not say that the soul’s production of matter is evil; and he does not mean 
it to be, For he writes explicitly that the soul cannot be evil without matter. 

‘The soul is not in itself evil, nor again is the whole soul evil. But which soul is evil? 
First of all, such a soul cannot be outside matter or on its own’ (1, 8 [51] 4, 5-15). 
If the soul cannot be evil without matter, then the production of matter cannot be in 


itself an evil act.!* 





The fourth point concerns the Gnostic contempt for the creator and governor 
of this world,” the Demiurge Jaldabaoth, conceived as the personification of 
Sophia/Soul’s wicked intention.” But we have already seen that for Plotinus 
the creator and direct governor of this world comprises the middle and inferior 
parts of the Soul, which were urged to create by the divine necessity that rules 
the All; this means that the middle and inferior parts of the Soul cannot be 
subject to criticism, because they perform a function which is nec 
context of the universal oikonomia.* 

The fifth point has been hinted at in this chapter, where Plotinus has shown 
that his disciples are wrong in interpreting Timaeus 39E 7-9 in the sense that 
Plato had identified the Demiurge with the entire Soul.” Here Plotinus does 
not say explicitly with whom the Demiurge must be identified; however, on 
the basis of what has been said with regard to the fourth point, the Platonic 
Demiurge cannot be simply equated with the whole Soul, which is not directly 
involved in the creative process; the Soul of the All and the Intellect can be 
conceived as demiurgic entities only indirectly, because their existence repre- 
sents the condition of the actual creation and governance of this world by the 
middle and inferior parts of the Soul. Therefore. only the middle and inferior 
parts of the Soul might be properly identified with the Platonic Demiurge. 











"5 D. O'Brien, Plotinus on Evil, in: Le Néoplaronisme (1971), 128. 

“ The censure of the governor of the universe is also present in Zostrianos, 1, 15-20, in: 
ΝΗ Library, 369, 

Ἢ For a complete introduction to the fundamental themes of Gnosticism see H. Jonas, Lo 
Gnosticismo; id., Gnosis und spatantiker Geist -- Die mythologische Gnosis (1954); H.-Ch, Puech, 
1 punto κα! problema dello gnosticismo, in: Sulle tracce (2006), 173-209 (it must be noted that 
this treatise was written by Puech before the discovery of the Nag-Hammadi texts, found in 
in 1945); id., Fenomenologia della Gnosi (Collége de France, 1952-1957), in: ibid., 213~ 
La Gnosi e il tempo (1952), in; ibid., 241-291; Kurt Rudolph, Gnosis, The Nature and History 
of an ancient Religion, ed. Robert McLachlan Wilson (San Francisco, 1987); R.M. Grant, Gros 
ticism and Early Christianity (New York — London, 1959); Robert McLachlan Wilson, The Gnos- 
tie Problem: A Study of the Relations between Hellenistic Judaism and the Gnostic Heresy (Lon- 
don, 1958); Giovanni Filoramo, A History of Gnosticism, translated by Anthony Alcock (Oxford, 
UK — Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA, 1990) (original title id., Lattesa della fine. Storia della 
gnosi [Rome ~ Bari, 1987}). 

% Plotinus, Ennead I, I. 9. 2. 11-21 

See above 115. 
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The sixth and last point inheres in a theme that we have already come across 
in the commentary of this chapter.'” It seems to confirm that Plotinus’s disciples 
with double allegiance inclined not only not to divide the Soul into different 
parts, but also not to differentiate between the individual souls and the Soul of 
the All. 

According to Plotinus’s account his disciples ascribed to the Soul of the All 
the same passions that affect the individual souls, which are in the realm of 
partiality (ὃν μέρει), thus eliminating any real difference between the Soul of 
the All and the individual souls. By doing this, Plotinus's interlocutors are in 
tune with the Nag-Hammadi treatise entitled The Exegesis on the Soul,'°' as 
well as with Gnosticism in general, which does not attribute to Sophia different 
parts but only two different states or spiritual conditions: the fallen and the 
redeemed. It is not clear how Plotinus’s interlocutors have managed to recon- 
cile their indubitable adhesion to Platonism with their substantial re-interpreta- 
tion of the Platonic doctrine of the three parts of the Soul; nonetheless, on the 
basis of Plotinus’s frequent complaints about his interlocutors’ conception of 
the Soul, we can be sure that their re-interpretation of Plato's doctrine of the 
parts of the Soul did not manage to convince Plotinus at all." 














100 Plotinus, Ennead 1, 11, 9, 6. 41-42 and above 118-119. 

Ot The Exegesis on the Soul, W127, 18-37, 27, in: N-H Library 180-187. We have to point 
out that this important Gnostic treatise has come to us in an incomplete form, because the original 
Coptic manuscript in which it is contained is seriously damaged. 

ΩΣ With regard to this topic see Plotinus, Ennead If, Il. 9. 10-11 and below chapter 6, 





Chapter 4: 
The creation of the world from the Soul (Ennead Π 9 [33] 7-8) 


1. The sensible world is eternal 


Plotinus starts chapter seven by calling to mind a fundamental idea already 
discussed in chapter three:! this world neither began (οὔτε ἤρξατο) nor will 
end (οὔτε παύσεται), but it will always be (dei καὶ ὅδε ὃ κόσμος), at least, 
until the intelligible reality exists (ἕως ἂν ἐκεῖνα ἢ) 

Plotinus wants to confute the first of the additions (προσθήκαι) introduced 
by his disciples with double allegiance, which he had listed at the end of chap- 
ter six:’ the idea that this world was created in a specific moment of time and 
will be destroyed at the end of days. On the contrary, Plotinus argues that our 
world has existed and will exist forever, because the intelligible reality is eter- 
nal and our world is nothing but an image οἱ world participates 
in the eternal nature of its archetype.’ This argument could also be applied to 
the second addition which Plotinus hinted at in his list: the contempt for this 
world. If this world is the image of the intelligible one, we will not be allowed 
to despise it, because if this world deserves to be despised, the intelligible 
world too should be disparaged. 











2. The Soul of the All and the individual souls are different 


After tackling these first two additions, Plotinus starts dealing with the third, 
according to which the Soul in its entirety must be censured for its relation with 
δοῦν." Plotinus points out that well before his disciples with double allegiance 
(πρὸ αὐτῶν) it was established (εἴρηται) that the association of our soul with 
body is not to the soul’s advantage.” Nevertheless, he thinks that this concept 
must be rightly understood. 


' Plotinus, Ennead If, 11. 9. 3. 12-17 and above 70. 

? Ibid., 7. 1-3. Plotinus develops the same kind of argument in Ennead V8, [31] 12. 21-28, 
278, 

* Ibid., IL 9. 6, 68-69 and above 121. With regard to the relation between time, cosmos and 
etemity see also Plato, Timacus, 38B-C. 

* Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 8. [31] 8, 17-20, 276-278. Plotinus, Enneud VI, VI. 3. [44] 8. 31-35, 
202; VI. 7. [38] 12. 1-17, 124, 

5 In the Ennead V. 8, [31] 12, 21-28, 278, which is the thirteenth treatise in the chronological 
order (while the treatise // 9 is the thirty third) Plotinus had already argued against those who, 
‘an the one hand, conceived this world as created and having a limited duration and, on the other 
hand, believed in the eternal nature of the intelligible model of this cosmos, It is evident that these 
people are the disciples with double allegiance criticised here. 

* Plotinus, Ennead I, Il. 9. 6, 69-70, 

* Thid., 7. 3-5. 
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Whenever we deal with the Soul, says Plotinus, we always have to bear in 
mind the difference existing between our soul and the Soul of the All, in order 
not to attribute to the Soul of the All what pertains to our soul only.* If we do 
not take into account this fundamental difference, we risk making the same 
mistake as he who judged a well-ordered city by the potters and smiths, that is 
the lower-classes, without taking into account the upper class.” It is necessary 
to learn to distinguish what pertains to the Soul of the ΑἹ] (δεῖ δὲ τὰς δια- 
φορὰς λαμβάνειν τὰς τῆς SANs)!” from what refers to our soul, because the 
way in which the Soul of the All governs (δίοικει) the body of the universe is 
different (μὴ 6 αὐτὸς τρόπος)" from the way in which our soul governs the 
individual body. Soul of the All and individual soul differ in the same sense in 
which the part is distinguished from the whole. 

With regard to the necessity not to confuse what pertains to the part and what 

inheres in the All, this passage from the Ennead II/. 2. [47] 3. 11-22 is illumi- 
nating: 
As ἃ consequence, he who blames the All because of (its) parts would be without 
ground (on which to base his) accusation; because it is necessary to consider the parts 
in relation to this same All, whether (they are) harmonious and in tune with that (All), 
and, while considering the All, (it is necessary) not to turn one’s eyes towards the 
insignificant parts. Because (one would) accuse a (part), not the cosmos, (if one) 
took into account some of these (parts) separately from that (the cosmos), as if of a 
living being (one confined himself to consider) a hair or of those (beings) which walk 
(one confined himself to consider) a toe, having neglected to tum one’s eyes towards 
the whole man, a divine sight, or, without doubt, (it would be as if), having left out the 
other living beings, (one) considered the most insignificant, or having left out the whole 
genus, as that of man, (one) took into account Thersites.'* 











But, we can ask, where does the specific difference between the individual 
soul and that of the All lie? Plotinus gives an initial answer to this question by 
saying simply that the Soul of the All is not bound to the material body 
(μηδ᾽ ἐνδεδεμένη)" 


δ Ibid., 7. 5-6. 
ὁ Ibid, 7. 5-8. 
" Ibid, 7. 8-9. 








Plotinus, Ennead ΠΗ, IL. 2. [47] 3. 11-22, 50-52. (Ὁ τοίνυν ἐκ τῶν 
μένος ἄτοπος ἂν εἴη τῆς αἰτίας" τά te γὰρ μέρη πρὸς αὐτὸ τὸ ὅλον δεῖ σκοπεῖν, εἰ σὺμῳ- 
ova καὶ ἁρμόττοντα ἐκείνῳ, τὸ τε ὅλον σκοπούμενον μὴ πρὸς μέρη ἅττα μικρὰ BH 
Τοῦτο γὰρ οὗ τὸν κόσμον αἰτιωμένου, ἀλλὰ τινα τῶν αὐτοῦ χωρὶς λαβόντος, οἷον εἰ παν- 
τὸς ζῴου τρίχα ἢ τῶν χαμαὶ δάκτυλον ἁμελῆσας τὸν πάντα ἄνθρωπον. δαιμονίαν τινὰ ὄψιν 
βλέπειν, ἢ νὴ Δία τὰ ἄλλα ζῷα ἀφεῖς τὸ εὐτελέστατον λαμβάνοι, ἢ τὸ ὅλον γένος nape! 
οἷον τὸ ἀνθρώπου, Θερσίτην ε 
15. Plotinus, Ennead If, 1]. 9. 7. 
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Plotinus then considers the condition of the human soul; among the other 
differences (πρὸς ... ταῖς ἄλλαις διαφοραῖς) that, we can infer, distinguish 
the individual soul from the Soul of the All, one in particular has to be taken 
into account (κἀκεῖνο ἐνθυμεῖσθαι ἔδει): the fact that our souls are bound to 
the body (ἡμεῖς μὲν ὑπὸ τοῦ σώματος δεδέμεθα), which has already become 
a prison for us (ἤδη δεσμοῦ yeyevnpévov)."* It is then clear that the funda- 
mental difference existing between the Soul of the All and the individual soul 
lies in their different relation with body. 

While the Soul of the All is capable of governing the body of the cosmos 
without being trapped in it, because it remains constantly focused on the intel- 
ligible reality,'* the condition of the individual soul is different: this hi 
managed to govern the body and, at the same time, to remain outside it, 
the Soul of the All, but its middle and inferior parts have ended up being 
burdened by material constraints that have deprived them of their freedom.'° 
However, this condition does not apply to all individual souls, because the 
stars’ souls and the souls of the most virtuous men, although having bodies, are 
free from passions. 














3. The Soul's relationship with body 


Plotinus adds that the body was capable of encircling (περιλαμβάνειν) all that 
it could grasp of the Soul (ὃ ἂν περιλάβῃ). because the bodily nature had 
already been bound to the Soul in its entirety (ἂν yap τῇ πάσῃ ψυχῇ ἢ τοῦ 
σώματος φύσις δεδεμένη Hdn).!7 What does this mean? In order to find an 
answer, it is necessary to point out that the body of the cosmos came into exist- 
ence after the Soul (or, to be precise, its middle and inferior parts) had given 
shape to the undifferentiated matter.'* Without the intervention of the Soul, the 
body would have remained matter devoid of form forever. Given that the body 
of the universe owes its life to the Soul, we cannot exclude the possibility that 
even the body possesses the tendency, common to all hypostases, to go back 
to the source of its existence. Nevertheless, the body is devoid of reason and 
intellect, so that it cannot perform the process of return in the usual manner, 
namely through the contemplation of the hypostasis that has generated it. 
How then can the body bind the Soul not even able to return to it? 
The fact that the body has derived its life from the Soul means that it already 
participates in the Soul’s life," with which it is naturally linked. The body then 














With regard to the idea of the body as prison see, for example, Plato, Phaedo, 
1 Plotinus, Ennead I, Il. 9.7. 13-15. 

ΙΝ Plotinus, Ennead IV, IV. 3. [27] 9. 21-28, 62-64. 
 Plotinus, Ennead VI, VL. 4, [22] 16. 10-14, 320, 
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tries to reinforce the already existing bond that connects it with the Soul by 
trying to bind the whole of it to itself; however, the body does not really 
achieve its objective, because, although it is connected with the Soul in its 
entirety, since it has come into existence from it, it manages to bind to itself 
‘only the middle and inferior parts of the individual souls and of the Soul, but 
not the Soul of the All, namely the best part of the Soul.” Why is the Soul of 
the All not bound to body? 

Because, says Plotinus, the Soul of the All cannot be bound (αὐτὴ 
παντὸς ψυχὴ οὐκ ἂν δέοιτο) by what it binds (ὑπὸ τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς 
voy). This means that the Soul of the All is able to govern the body of the 
cosmos (ἄρχει γὰρ ἐκείνη) without being governed by it in turn, remaining 
in a state of perfect detachment from the sensible universe.”! Plotinus explains 
that the Soul of the All is indifferent to the sensible beings (ἀπαθὴς πρὸς 
αὐτῶν). 

We are not rulers of our bodies (ἡμεῖς δὲ τούτων ob κύριοι) as, we can 
infer, we do not manage to remain in a state of perfect detachment from our 
material shell2 Plotinus adds, without specifying whether he is talking about 
the Soul of the All or the best part of the individual soul, that the part of the 
Soul which is constantly focused on the divine (πρὸς τὸ θεῖον) remains above 
in a state of purity (ἀκέραιον). as well as free from the risk of being impris- 
oned inside a body (οὐκ guxoditetat). But, even the part of the Soul that 
gives life to the body (the middle and inferior part of the Soul) does not receive 
anything from it (οὐδὲν παρ᾽ αὑτοῦ προσλαμβάνει)" This last sentence 
means that for Plotinus the body is and remains always inferior to the Soul, 
because the body cannot give its own life to the Soul and make it more perfect 
than it already is. Plotinus explains this concept further with a couple of exam- 
ples. He says that if a shoot grafted on a tree withers, this will not determin 
the death of the tree, which exists independently from the shoot grafted on it. 
‘The body is just like the shoot of this example. It is, in a way, grafted on the 
Soul (on its middle and inferior parts) and participates in its life; nevertheless. 
the Soul, or, to be more precise, the Soul of the All and the upper part of our 
soul, remains imperturbable in the face of the presence of the body in its mid- 
dle and inferior parts, so that if the body dies, this will have no effect on it 
Similarly, Plotinus says that if the whole fire died out (ei τὸ πᾶν πῦρ 
ἀπόλοιτο). the Soul that remains in the intelligible world would not suffer 
from this event (οὐδ᾽... πάθοι ἄν τι ἡ ψυχὴ A ἐκεῖ); only the structure of the 









35. Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 7. 13-15, 
5 7. 
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cosmos would suffer (ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τοῦ σώματος σύστασις). because it would be 
deprived of one of its constitutive elements.” Moreover, if the cosmos man- 
aged to exist through the remaining three elements, namely earth, air and water, 
the Soul would not care at all.7? In short, what is something else's accident 
(ὅλως γὰρ τὸ μὲν ἄλλου πάθημα). of neces: receives what belongs to the 
being of which it is the accident (τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ ἐξ ἀνάγκης δέχεται); never- 
theless, what is mere accident cannot give of its own to the being of which it 
is the accident, because this already has its own life, which cannot be improved 
or perfected by that belonging to the accident (6 δ᾽ αὐτὸ ἐκείνῳ οὐκέτι τὸ 
αὐτοῦ δίδωσιν οἰκείαν ζωὴν ἔχοντι). 5 

Plotinus then establishes ἃ difference between the interconnection (ἢ obota- 
σις) of the parts of the All and that of the parts of each living being. In the All 
the Soul confines itself to let the beings be what they are and stay where they 
are, as if the Soul runs on a flat surface where it does not come up against any 
obstacle. 

This happens because the cosmos is the image of the intelligible world, so 
that it participates in the stability and perfection of that.2” Moreover, this 
world is governed by the divine providence, which has given every being the 
place in the All that is the most suitable for its nature.*° Instead, the parts that 
constitute the individual being are subject to the tendency to abandon the 
place in which they have been arranged, so that they have to be bound to their 
order through a double bond (εἰς τὴν τάξιν τὴν ἑαυτῶν δέδεται δεσμῷ 
δευτέρῳ), This can be explained by referring to the parts that form the 
human body; since the moment of birth these are involved in a process of 
ripening and ageing, leading to the death of the individual and, consequently, 
to the separation of its constitutive parts. In contrast, although the beings that 
make up the All die, this continues to remain what it is. unaffected by the 
constant death and rebirth of its own parts. Plotinus adds that the Soul needs 
neither to hold (δεῖ κατέχειν) the beings within (ἐντός) the All nor to push 
back (ὠθεῖν) the beings to the inside (εἰς τὸ εἴσω). by pressing (πιέζουσαν) 
them from the outside. As we have said above, everything remains where it 
wanted to stay since it came into existence (ἀλλ᾽ ὅπου ἠθέλησεν ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
αὐτῆς ἡ φύσις μένει). 









» 
320, 
* Plotinus, Ennead I, 11.9.7. 27-32. 
» Ibid. 24, See also Plotinus, Ennead VI, VL. 3. [44] 4. 16-26, 188-190. 
5. Plotinus, Ennead II, Ill. 2. [47] 1. 20-28, 44. 
Ὁ Ibid. 2. [47] 17. 75-93, 106, See also Plotinus, Ennead IV, IV. 4. 
| Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 7, 32-36, 
Ὁ Ibid., 7. 36-38, 


With regard to the creation of this world from the four elements see Plato, Timaeus, 31B- 








8] 36. 1-8, 250. 
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Plotinus concludes this chapter by pointing out that if one of the beings 
moved according to nature (ἐὰν δὲ ποῦ τι αὐτῶν κατὰ φύσιν κινηθῇ) ceases 
to move in tune with the natural harmony that governs the All, it will inevitably 
suffer. However, if a being remains in the place that is due to it in the context 
of the universal order, it will be rightly (καλῶς) moved as part of the All (ὡς 
τοῦ ὅλου). 

Nevertheless, that being which cannot take the order of the All (ob δυνάμενα 
τὴν τοῦ ὅλου τάξιν φέρειν) will be destroyed (Oeipetat).” This being will 
be in the same situation as a tortoise that happens to find itself in the middle 
of a choral dance moving in an orderly way; inevitably, the animal will suffer 
because of its incapacity to keep pace with the dancers. But, if it had been able 
to do so, it would have not suffered at all.* 

What conclusions can we draw from the argument that Plotinus has developed 
in this chapter? Apart from Plotinus’s remarks on the nature of the cosmos. 
which deepen what he had already said in the previous chapters, his observa- 
tions on the necessity to establish a clear difference between individual soul 
and Soul of the All are of the greatest importance, because they seem to con- 
firm what, in the sixth chapter, we took as a probable hypothesis: the fact that 
Plotinus’s disciples differentiated neither between the different parts of the 
Soul, nor between the individual soul and that of the All.** Moreover, this 
hypothesis is confirmed by the fact that the last of the additions introduced 
by the disciples** attributes to the Soul of the All the same affections as the 
individual soul; this position can be justified only on the assumption that the 
Soul of the All and the individual soul are the same being. In fact, if they were 
different, they could never share in the same affections. 

In this chapter Plotinus intends to focus on the fundamental difference 
existing between the individual soul and the Soul of the All, in order to dem- 
onstrate to his disciples with double allegiance that whenever they deal with 
the Soul, they must always distinguish what pertains to the individual soul 
and what inheres in the Soul of the All, avoiding any confusion between the 
two spheres (universal and individual) in which the Soul as hypostasis per- 
forms its activity. To confuse the individual soul with the Soul of the All is 
just like taking the part for the whole; as if one considered the ugly Thersites 
ἃ typical specimen of the human genus. With regard to the thorny problem 
of the Soul's fall, this means that, although the individual souls (or, to be 
more precise, their middle and inferior parts) fell from the intelligible world. 
the Soul of the All and the best part of the individual souls did not, because 
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this, like the cosmos in its entirety, is not involved in the vicissitudes of its 
7 
parts.” 


4. The question concerning the reason for the creation is invalid 


At the beginning of chapter eight Plotinus deals again with the first of the addi- 
tions (προσθήκαι) introduced by his interlocutors: the idea that this world 
began to exist in a specific moment of time and will be destroyed at the end 
of days.** According to Plotinus, asking the reason for the creation of this 
world by the Soul is just like asking why the Soul exists and why the Demiurge 
created the world.” 

The question concerning the reason for the creation of this world by the 
Soul had already been discussed by Plotinus in Ennead III 8 [30] 4. In this 
treatise Nature, which speaks in the first person and symbolically represents the 
daughter (γέννημα) of the original Soul," that is, the middle and inferior parts 
of the Soul compared with the best part, answers that this question is invalid, 
The creation (τὸ γενόμενον) is nothing but Nature's object of contemplation, 
which is contemplated because Nature itself is contemplation, being the result 
of the act of self-contemplation performed by its mother (τῇ μητρί). namely 
the best part of the Soul. The sensible beings were born as if they had come 
out (ἐκπίπτουσαι) of Nature, which contains in itself all beings, so that by 
contemplating itself, Nature contemplates all beings as well, and, in this way, 
makes them come into existence.*! Similarly, Nature’s mother, the best part of 
the Soul, generated Nature without performing any creative act, but simply 
through the contemplation of itself** Therefore, the act of self-contemplation 
performed by the hypostases has for Plotinus the power to make all beings 
change from the condition of existing only as mere potentiality to having a 
separate and autonomous existence, as far as it is possible for a being to exist 
autonomously from what has generated it. 

Having said that, it starts to become clear why Plotinus does not admit any 
validity to the question concerning the reason for creation. Thi: ἃ natural 
which happens by necessity and not by means of reasoning and con- 
as Plotinus will say further on in this same chapter.** This means that 
the creation of the world must not be conceived as the consequence of a process 
that has implied, firstly, the development of a working plan by the Creator, 
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and secondly, the concrete realization of the project through a succession of 
stages. If the creation of the world had been the result of a pre-arranged work- 
ing plan framed by the Creator in His mind and realized subsequently, we 
would be allowed to ask the exact identity of the Creator as well as how the 
process of the creation developed. As a consequence, if we hypothesized that 
the Soul is the Creator, we could ask: is the Soul the Creator? If yes, why is it 
so? Did the Soul exist before thinking of creating the world? Or, did it come 
into existence only to create the world? In this case, why was the Soul born in 
order to accomplish this objective? Why doe: I exist, although the world 
has been created? 

Instead, if it was the Demiurge who created, we could wonder: did the Demi- 
urge create after being generated by the Soul? (This is the position of Plotinus’s 
disciples, as we will see in chapter ten)."' In this case, why did the Demiurge 
create after being generated by the Soul? Why did he have to carry out the 
Soul’s working plan? 

According to Plotinus these are the unsolvable problems that arise whenever 
we ask why this world was created. However, if we are convinced, as Plotinus 
is, that the creation of the world is the result of the Soul's self-contemplation, 
we will have no need to pose these questions, because the Soul originates this 
cosmos by simply being what it is, namely pure self-contemplation originated 
from another, purer, self-contemplation, which creates all beings by contem- 
plating them in itself. Therefore, the Soul creates this universe ‘without a why’, 
by simply being what it is, in the same sense in which flowers smell and fire 
produces warmth. 

These questions will only make sense either if we assume a temporal beginnin, 
(ἀρχὴν λαμβανόντων) of this cosmos, which, instead, always exists (£67 
ἀεί), or if we suppose that the cause of the creation (αἴτιον τῆς δημιουργίας". 
namely God, was subject to becoming (γεγονέναι), having turned (τραπέντα! 
from one state to another (ἔκ τινος εἷς τι), and changed (μεταβάλλοντα), that 
is, the hypothesis that God underwent a change in the moment in which He 
decided to carry out the creation of this cosmos ex nihilo.** Incidentally, we 
point out that with regard to the translation of this passage we have decided to 
develop a personal solution, in order to try to overcome the contradictions 
existing between the translations consulted. 

Armstrong writes: ‘[...] then they think that the cause of the making was ἃ 
being who turned from one thing to another and changed."*° Bréhier: “C'est 
ensuite croire qu’il est devenu la cause de son ouvrage, aprés avoir lui-méme 
changé et subi des modifications.“*” Harder: *[...] sodann glauben sie, dal er 
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infolge einer Umwendung aus einem Zustand in einen andern und einer Wand- 
lung zum Urheber der Schépfung geworden sei.’** 

Radice: *[..,] e poi di chi ἃ convinto che [ἃ causa della creazione sia dovuta 
passare da un certo stato ad un altro."? 

We have tried, as only Harder and Bréhier among the translators cited above 
do, to translate γεγονέναι and to make it agree with the other elements of 
the sentenge: *[...] furthermore, (they) think that the cause of the creation was 
subject to becoming, having turned from something into something else and 
changed.” 

We have said above that for Plotinus the idea that this cosmos was created 
by the Creator in a specific moment of time inevitably leads us to ask why the 
Creator chose to create and why He carried out His choice by creating in that 
specific moment and not in another, 

However, by denying this idea, as Plotinus does, even the question con- 
cerning the reason why the Creator created becomes meaningless. Given that 
this world is not the consequence of a choice by the Creator, the creation does 
not change from a state in which it exists as simple idea in the mind of the 
Creator to one in which it exists positively: the creation is not the passage from 
non-existence to existence, but exists together with its own source of existence, 
Certainly. Plotinus admits that the cosmos has been created by the Soul; how- 
ever, the creation of the cosmos happens ex aefernitate. not in a specific 
moment that can be conceived as the beginning of the cosmos. This is the 
reason why the cosmos can be image of the intelligible world, and time the 
image of eternity. By the infinite succession of its moments, where there is no 
beginning because each of these moments is the beginning, time resembles 
eternity, where there is no succession but everything simply is in a state of 
eternal present. 











5. This cosmos is nothing but contemplation 


In order to clarify further these important concepts, we can refer to the third 
chapter of Ennead 11] 8 [30] 3 21-24, where Plotinus points out that the cosmos. 
is the natural and inevitable consequence of the Soul's self-contemplation, 
which, without a deliberate choice but by virtue of the simple fact of being 
what it is, namely self-contemplation, creates all beings. 

Let us consider Plotinus’s own words: “Therefore, it has appeared to us that 
the creation (is) contemplation, because it is the fulfilment of contemplation, 
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which (is and) remains (what it is.) (namely) contemplation, without making 
anything, but (it) creates by being contemplation."*! 

Therefore, this world is eternal because, on the one hand, it is contemplation, 
even if of a more imperfect type if compared with its source of existence (the 
Soul), and, on the other hand, because it is the only possible image of the 
intelligible world, which is eternal in turn, so that this sensible cosmos partici- 
pates in the eternity of its intelligible archetype.** 

The question of time is now in the forefront, because for Plotinus the Soul 
created the cosmos together with time.** 


6. The nature of time 


As far as time is concerned, we cannot isolate a single moment of it, like that 
of the creation, and set it against eternity, since even time, like the cosmos, is 
image: according to Plotinus time is ‘the mobile image of eternity’.** This 
means that time, through the infinite succession of its moments, which has 
neither a beginning nor an end, resembles eternity.” Differently from time. 
eternity is eternal in the sense that it remains always the same. constantly iden- 
tical to itself as well as alien to any succession of moments, though infinite it 
is; eternity is what rests in a state of eternal present, where past and future are 
transcended.* In the Ennead {Π] 7 [45] 13 23-29 Plotinus explicitly links the 
concept of time as ‘mobile image of eternity” with Plato.*’ and clearly says that 
time and the cosmos exist together because they have been created together by 
the Life that rules the All (the Soul): ‘Certainly, (when Plato) wants to show 
the essence of that (time) (he) says that (time) was born together with heaven. 
in accordance with the paradigm of eternity, as mobile image (of eternity), 
since neither stops (time) nor stops the time belonging to the Life with which 
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(time) runs and is in tune; (time exists) together with heaven because such a 
Life creates heaven and one and the same Life produces heaven and time." 
Even if we assumed that the cosmos was created in a specific moment of time. 
time should already be present, because, in order for an initial moment, like the 
instant of the creation, to be time, it is necessary that time in itself pre-exists 
that initial moment, which is nothing but time. But if time lasts forever, and 
the cosmos exists together with time, it will be impossible to establish an abso- 
lute beginning of the cosmos, since in an infinite succession of moments all 
single moments are mutually interchangeable; it will be impossible then to 
establish what Plotinus defines®! as the absolute (παντελής) generation (yéve- 
σις} und destruction (φθορά) of the cosmos, namely its precise beginning and 
its definitive end. 














7. The disciples with double allegiance have to become good ‘Gnostic 





‘The pedagogical nature of the Ennead I! 9 is evident in the following lines of 
this chapter,“? where Plotinus observes that his interlocutors should be taught 
(διδακτέον) what is the real nature (τίς ἢ φύσις) of these things (τούτων); 
that is, we can suppose, of time and the cosmos. This would be possible, says 
Plotinus with regret, if they endured (@vézowto) with the right attitude of 
mind (εὐγνωμόνως) the difficult teachings that they have been taught by him. 
The word εὐγνωμόνως is of particular interest. If we divide it into its constitu- 
tive elements, we will notice that it is composed of the adverb εὖ, namely 
*well’, ‘rightly’, ‘conveniently’, and the word γνωμόνως, which comes from 
the noun γνμώμη. namely ‘intellect’, ‘reason’, ‘spirit’, ‘mind’, ‘judgment’, 
‘attitude’ etc. We think that this word clearly indicates that both Plotinus and 
his disciples with double allegiance aim at achieving the gnosis, the absolute 
knowledge. However, Plotinus urges his interlocutors to be good ‘Gnosti 
*Gnostics’ in the right way (εὐγνωμόνως), and to abandon the false gnosis that 
they had learnt from their previous masters. 

Plotinus is then complaining about the fact that his interlocutors do not man- 
age to persist in what he regards as the right way to acquire the gnosis. 
But who are ‘those’ (αὐτούς) against whom Plotinus makes his criticism? Are 
they Plotinus’s disciples or their previous masters? The use of the verb ‘to 
teach’ (διδάσκειν) would seem to confirm that Plotinus is here referring to his 
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disciples with double allegiance, not to their previous masters, defined in chap- 
ter ten as people who cannot be convinced of their own mistakes, to whom it 
is then impossible to teach the true gnosis. 

Moreover, if the disciples with double allegiance persisted in the right 
attitude of mind, it would be possible to make them desist from criticisin, 
worthy things (τὰ τίμια); that is, we can suppose, the cosmos and the Soul,” 
However, Plotinus thinks that his interlocutors too easily lay blame on things 
of value, without the careful consideration (πολλῆς εὐλαβείας) that would 
be necessary. Even these last two lines betray a pedagogical intent on the part 
of Plotinus.® The worthy things can certainly be discussed, but, whenever 
the interlocutors intend to do so, says Plotinus, they have to re-think all their 
personal assumptions as well as those that they have been taught, in order to 
gain the best insights — εὐλάβεια. We are again dealing with a teacher who 
is teaching his disciples the fundamental rules and principles of the herme- 
neutical science, applied, in this case, to the principles of nature. 














8. The government of the cosmos must not be misjudged 


In the following lines Plotinus clearly points out that the government of the 
cosmos must not be misjudged as a consequence of a shallow philosophical 
analysis. This theme can be connected with the fourth addition listed by Plotinus 
at the end of chapter six: the contempt for this world.°” Plotinus says that the 
government of the All (tod παντὸς ἢ διοίκησις) must not be censured, since 
it shows the greatness of the intelligible world (τῆς νοητῆς φύσεως τὸ 
μέγεθος) δ᾽ Plotinus demonstrates this last assertion by saying that this universe 
does not have a disjointed life (μὴ ζωὴν ἀδιάρθρωτον). like the individual 
beings” that live in it; rather, it is uninterrupted, manifest and manifold life 
(συνεχὴς καὶ ἐναργὴς Kai πολλὴ ... Cor), as well as life (ζω ἡ) and wisdom 
(σοφίαν) that manifests everywhere (navtazobd).” Therefore, if this world is 
just as it has been described above. asks Plotinus, why can it not be considered 
as a beautiful and transparent statue representing the intelligible gods, that is. 
the intelligible ideas?”! 
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9. This cosmos is image of the intelligible world 


Plotinus returns to the concept of the sensible world as image and says that if 
this cosmos, which represents (μιμούμενον) the intelligible world, is different 
from that world, this fact must be deemed as perfectly natural (αὑτὸ τοῦτο 
κατὰ φύσιν ἔχει). Actually, if this world had been identical to the intelligible 
one, it could not have performed the function of being its proper image.” 
Correlatively, if this world had been a sort of pseudo-image of the intelligible 
one, it would have been a deci .. Instead, all the intel- 
ligible ideas that could have an appropriate sensible image have obtained that; 
none (οὐδέν) of the intelligible ideas have been left out (παραλέλειπται). 7" 
The sensible beings then represent the authentic images of the intelligible ideas. 





10. This world was not created on the basis of reasoning or contrivance 


Plotinus specifies that this world, as proper image of the superior one, must not 
be conceived as the consequence of reasoning (ἐκ διανοίας) or even contriv- 
ance (ἐπιτεχνήσεως). Why? Because, as we have already explained above, 
the creation of this world by the Soul must be interpreted as the result of its 
self-contemplation, from which all beings have come into existence. However, 
the act of self-contemplation performed by the Soul can be conceived neither 
as reasoning nor as contrivance. because it is identical with the Soul's being, 
so that it does not imply any succession of moments, any movement from one 
concept to another on the basis of the dialectic functioning of the human mind. 
The Soul contemplates because it is contemplation. As a consequence, the Soul 
has not created this world after having reasoned about the opportunity of creat- 
ing it or not, or after having devised a mental image concerning how this world 
should have been. On the contrary, the cosmos has come into existence by 
virtue of the simple fact that the Soul exists, and, for this reason, participates 
init. 




















11. The interconnection of all beings 


At this point Plotinus abruptly interrupts the discussion concerning the creation 
of this world by the Soul and starts talking about the necessary procession of 
the hypostases one from another, which implies that every hypostasis has to 
generate another one through its self-contemplation, until the ultimate limit (the 
dark matter) has been reached. But, we can ask, how does this theme relate to 
what Plotinus has said before with regard to the creation of the world by the 
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Soul? We think that the link between the two facets of the argument has to be 
found in the concept of self-contemplation. As the Soul creates the world by 
being what it is, namely self-contemplation, so the Intellect generates the Soul 
by simply contemplating itself. Actually, given that the Intellect is self-contem- 
plation, the intelligible world (τὸ νοητόν) cannot come last (ἔσχατον), but 
there must be, of necessity, something that comes after the act of self-contem- 
plation performed by the Intellect; this is the Soul, the third hypostasis.”* 

Here Plotinus refers to the cornerstone of his own metaphysics, namely the 
idea that the procession of the hypostases one from another happens neces- 
sarily, by virtue of a double activity that is present in every hypostasis, as well 
as in every being. Plotinus describes this fundamental idea by proposing the 
Intellect as a point of reference. He says that the Intellect's activity (αὐτοῦ 
ἐνέργεια) needs to be two-fold (διττὴν ἔδει ... εἶναι); 75 the first expression 
of it (τὴν μέν) has to be directed towards itself, because it manifests what it 
really is. its essence (οὐσία); the second expression of it, on the other hand, is 
directed towards what is other than the Intellect (τὴν δὲ εἰς ἄλλο). 

According to Plotinus this two-fold activity of the Intellect exists of necessity 
because it expresses what the Intellect is, namely contemplation. In order for 
the Intellect to be what it is. its act of contemplation has to be, on the one hand, 
turned to itself, because through the act of self-contemplation the Intellect 
understands itself as being that thinks of being, as being that can say: ‘I am 
what I am’;7’ on the other hand, the awareness of being what it is leads the 
Intellect to look beyond itself. towards the source which makes it possible for 
it to be what it is, namely the One. 

By doing so the Intellect understands itself as Intelligence that thinks of itself 
and that derives its being from another, which, in order to be the source of its 
being, has to be beyond being, namely the One.” However, the procession of 
the hypostases cannot stop here, but, as Plotinus says in the passage that we 
have been commenting, there must be something else after the Intellect, because 
the act of thinking of itself performed by the Intellect is nothing but the Soul, 
the third hypostasis.”’ Only matter, the weakest of all beings (τῶν πάντων 
ἀδυνατώτατον) has nothing (οὐδέν) after it, because it is the most extreme, 
and therefore, the last expression of the process that has made all beings come 
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into existence.” It is through this marvellous (δύναμις θαυμαστή). and, we 
can add, two-fold power that the Intellect is active (εἰργάσατο), that is, estab- 
lishes itself as Intellect.*! 


12. This world is the proper image of the intelligible one 


At this point we come across another break in Plotinus’s argument. He returns 
to the topic of the cosmos, and says that if there must be only one cosmos, our 
own and no other, only this will preserve (ἀποσῴζων) the image of the intel- 
ligible reality.** However, what is the link between this statement and what 
Plotinus has said above with regard to the theme of the necessary procession 
of the hypostases? We think that the link must be found again in the concept 
of contemplation. In order for the Soul to be contemplation, the Soul has to be 
contemplation of itself, in the same sense in which the Intellect is being that 
thinks of itself. However, this ‘itself’ that the Soul contemplates is nothing but 
the cosmos, which arises when the Soul thinks of itself, because in that moment 
the Soul thinks of itself as Soul of the All, namely of the cosmos. 

But, why should the Soul think of itself as Soul of rhe All? Because, as we 
have seen above," the Soul is the All, so that by looking at itself it sees the All 
in itself and as itself. As a consequence, the cosmos is the image of the Soul, 
the expression of its act of self-contemplation and the true image of the intel- 
ligible world, which is contemplation of the most pure kind.“ 


13. The stars 


In the context of the sensible universe conceived as image of the intelligible 
‘one, the stars, as we have already seen.*S have a special importance for Plotinus, 
because they are gods that move according to the universal order and that go 
round the entire cosmos.** If the stars are divine entities, nothing prevents us 
from attributing to them a virtuous nature; or better, if we reflect upon the fact 
that the evilness of body (ἢ τοῦ σώματος κακία) is not a burden to the stars 
οὐδ᾽... ἐνοχλουμένη) nor troubles them (οὐδ᾽... ἐνοχλοῦσα), because they 
have a perfect control over their material shell,*” we will be obliged to admit 
that they are virtuous beings."* 
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Given the divine nature of the stars, for Plotinus only someone who has gone 
out of his own mind (ἔκφρων γεγενημένος) could say, in all seriousness, that 
our wisdom is better than thei s this last statement directed to his disciples 
with double allegiance or to their previous masters? Even if Plotinus does not 
point to anyone in particular, the use of such strong language would apparently 
indicate that he has in mind his disciples’ masters, from whom the distance was 
unbridgeable and the contrast the most striking.” 

Nevertheless, we could also suppose that Plotinus wanted to, so to speak. 
give a warning to his disciples with double allegiance, in order to make them 
aware of the absurdity of the doctrines they had embraced. If this assumption 
is true, the consequence will be that even in this case we are not dealing with 
a heresiologist who wants to seek and destroy the heresy. but with a thoughtful 
but severe teacher, worried about his disciples. 














14. The individual souls are different from the Soul of the Alt 


We have already said that the concept of the Soul plays a fundamental role in 
Plotinus’s controversy with his disciples with double allegiance. With regard to 
this theme, in the previous chapter”! Plotinus had accused his interlocutors of not 
distinguishing between the Soul of the All and the individual souls, which differ 
because the Soul of the All is not influenced by body, while the individual souls. 
except for the stars’ souls and those of the most virtuous men. can be. Plotinus 
returns to this topic in the final part of this chapter, where he highlights that. 
since the individual souls are subdued by the Soul of the All (μὲν βιασθεῖσαι 
ὑπὸ τῆς τοῦ παντὸς ψυχῆς). they cannot be better than that.”2 

Moreover, according to Plotinus his interlocutors contradict themselves 
when, on the one hand, they claim that their individual souls came to this world 
voluntarily (ἑκοῦσαι), and, on the other hand, they censure this cosmos.”* The 
contradiction lies in the fact that the individual souls would have voluntarily 
exchanged the best (the intelligible world) for the worse (the sensible world) 
If this assumption is absurd, the consequence will be that the individual souls 
did not despise this world before coming to it, since it does not deserve to be 
disparaged. 

With regard to the relationship between intelligible and sensible world, Ploti- 
nus had already shown in chapter five* that his interlocutors contradicted 


ἢ Ihid., 8, 45-46. 
“Ὁ Thid., 9. 10. 10-11, 
¥ See above 125-127. 
" Tbid., 8. 46-49, 
Ibid. 8, 49-51, With regard to the theme concerning the relation between free will and 
necessity in the context of the Soul's fall from the intelligible world see D. O'Brien, Théodicée 
(1993), 5-17, 
ΜῈ Thid., 5. 28-29, 
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themselves when they claimed that they would go back to the spiritual arche- 
type of this sensible cosmos, which they hated. Actually, Plotinus wants to 
show them that if they despise this cosmos, they should despise its archetype 
also, because the former is nothing but the image of the latter; as a conse- 
quence, if the image is worthy of scom, so too the real being that the image 
represents must be subject to the same treatment. If, however, the disciples with 
double allegiance agree with Plotinus on the idea that the intelligible world is 
the most beautiful reality,” and this world the proper image of that,”* they will 
logically have to agree with him on the positiveness of the sensible universe. 
But, if someone is not convinced yet by this argument... this world leaves all 
beings that live in it free to abandon (ἀπαλλάττεσθαι) it whenever they want.” 
However, if it is possible to cultivate wisdom (σοφίαν) while living here, and 
the stars, together with the souls of the most virtuous men, demonstrate that 
this is possible, then this world itself will testify to being connected with the 
intelligible reality, the seat of knowledge.” Why? Because knowledge must 
not be conceived as far from man and the world where he lives, but as close to 
him as he is to himself, since this world, by being contemplation and image of 
the intelligible knowledge, must be knowledge as well. 








% Tbid., 4, 29-32, 

% ‘This argument must have given Plotinus’s interlocutors a hard time, because they accepted 
the idea that this world is image of the intelligible one. See, for example, the Apocryphon of John. 
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Chapter 
The wise man and the ‘great king’ (Ennead II 9 [33] 9) 





1. The wise man does not care for social equality 


Bul, says Plotinus, if someone blamed this world for the deep social inequality 
among the rich and the poor, he should remember that the wise man (6 σπου- 
duis)! does not long for even distribution in these things. Why? Because he 
does not think that those who have amassed vast riches have more than those 
who have nothing; on the contrary, he does not care about these things, and 
leaves such concern to others. 

How can we explain the indifference of the wise man towards social inequal- 
ity? Is he not aware of the dangers that it brings to the peaceful coexistence 
among men? In order to answer this question, we must point out that for Plo- 
tinus the equality that really counts is that which happens when the man 
who truly loves God sees himself in his beloved, namely God, while God sees 
Himself in His lover, so that lover and beloved, he who contemplates and he 
who is contemplated, come to constitute one and the same reality.’ Only the 
condition of unity with God enables man to reach the true equality, which is 
not confined to the relationship between the rich and the poor, but leads man 
to comprehend that, notwithstanding their differences, all beings are equal to 
one another as well as to himself, since they have all been originated from the 
same source: God. 

‘As a consequence, unity with God becomes unity with all beings and vice 
versa. The man who has reached this state has gone beyond any conflict, 
including that existing between the rich and the poor; for this reason, he does 
not involve himself in any attempt to realize an abstract ideal of social equality, 
which, in his eyes, will be ineffective because only unity with God is able to 
lead him to attain the true equality. 

In comparison with the sublime perfection of this type of equality, social 
equality, highly appreciated among men, is nothing; however highly-devel- 
oped it may be, it cannot enable man to go back to the source of his own exist- 
ence and thus regain possession of his original status of unity with the One, 
temporarily lost after his soul entered into this world and identified with 
the material body.’ Moreover, we think that the wise man described above 











' Armstrong translates, “the good and wise man’, Plotinus, Ennead II, 257; Bréhier, ‘le sage’, 
jarder, *{...] dais dem Weisen an der Gleichheit solcher Giiter nichts 
liegt’, Plotins Schriften, 129; Radice, “il saggio’, Plotino, Enneadi, 451. 
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perfectly embodies the golden rule of Plotinus’s ethics: detach from everything! 
(ἄφελε πάντα)" 

Only the man who has detached himself from everything,* including all 
political ideals of social equality, and by following this path has gone beyond 
even himself,’ will be able to realize the absolute simplicity of the One and be 
One. 


2. The two types of virtuous life 


‘This wise man knows that there are two general types of life on earth, of which 
the second divides into a further two, The first general way of life belongs to 
the wise man of whom we have already talked, who aims at what is highest 
(πρὸς τὸ ἀκρότατον) and above (τὸ ἄνω): the second, which is more common 
among those who are more human (τοῖς δὲ ἀνθρωπικωτέροις). divides in 
two: the first pertains to he who takes care of virtue (μεμνημένος ἀρετῆς)" 
and participates in some sort of good (μετίσχει ἀγαθοῦ τινος); the second 
refers to the ordinary people (φαῦλος ὄχλος), who, by doing manual works, 
can partake of what by necessity belongs to the best, namely virtue.° Given 
these two general ways of life. the wise man has chosen the first without 
hesitation, knowing that this is the best one because it can lead him directly to 
God. He is not surprised that someone kills or is overwhelmed by passions; he 
knows that this happens to the man who is unable to control himself, whose 
soul is as immature as that of immature children.!° 

In contrast, he tries to fix his own soul on the Intellect, which can never sin 
(ἁμαρτίας εἶναι οὗ νῷ), in order to reach God through the Intellect’s media- 
tion. Nevertheless, the wise man does not disparage this world because not all 
men have his own way of living; if he can accept peacefully that some men 
are evil, he will certainly be able to accept that other men confine themselves 
to observing the moral laws, to a sort of moral conformism, as well as that 
others are able to express their natural inclination towards the Good only by 
labouring as manual workers (οἷον χειροτέχνης) for the benefit of society. 








> Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 3. [49] 17. 39, 134. A ncept can be found in the Oracula 
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σῆς ψυχῆς τεῖναι κενεὸν νόον eis τὸ νοητόν, ὄφρα μάθῃς τὸ νοητόν. ἐπεὶ νόου EEO 
ὑπάρχει." in: Oracles chaldaiques, ed. Ε. des Places (Paris, 1971), 1. 7-10. 
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What really counts is that everyone is and remains in the place that is the most 
suitable for his own nature."' 


3. The doctrine of the complementary nature of the opposites 





According to Plotinus this world is like a gymnasium (γυμνάσιον), where 
some people win, others lose: there is nothing wrong about that.'> Why? 
‘A metaphysical explanation could be found in Plotinus’s doctrine of the com- 
plementary nature of the opposites,'* which states that each of them implies its 
‘own contrary and vice versa. 

This means that in this world there cannot be happiness without sorrow, 
wealth without poverty, or good without evil. Otherwise, this world would be 
as perfect as the intelligible one, which is such because it is free from the rule 
of the opposites; but, if this were the case, there would be no difference between 
the intelligible world and the sensible one. As a consequence, there is nothing 
wrong about the fact that in this world some people are happy, while others 
are in sorrow.'* Everyone takes the consequences of his own actions, what- 
ever they are; if someone’s actions are bad, he will be subject to judgments 
(δίκας) and punishments (κολάσεις) that will be appropriate to the fault com- 
mitted. And if someone kills ... he will simply get what he deserves (ἔχεις 6 
θέλεις). 

Therefore, we must not blame the authority of the state that gives every man 
his due, awarding a prize to virtue and condemning wickedness. Nevertheless, 
Plotinus rhetorically and, apparently, almost cynically, points out that if some- 
one still feels that this world and the human society is unjust .,. it is not neces- 
sary for him to remain a citizen of it (πολιτεύεσθαι ἀνάγκην οὖκ ἔχεις): he can 
abandon it at any time, by committing suicide.'S In any case, the divine remains 
indifferent to man’s faults, because it is above the dialectic of the opposites in 
which man and this world are immersed; as a consequence, why, asks Plotinus, 
should an immortal be surprised, if someone misbehaves?'® 

These assertions by Plotinus could be interpreted as the symptom of his 
cynicism and indifference towards the evils that beset mankind. Nevertheless, 
if this interpretation were true, it would be in conflict with what Plotinus says 
further on in this chapter.” where he clearly highlights that only he who is 
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benevolent towards all beings and men is truly good. Perhaps these assertions 
can be explained by referring to the already mentioned doctrine of the comple- 
mentary nature of the opposites,'* which implies that evil is as necessary as 
good in order to preserve the universal harmony; in addition, we can establish 
ἃ connection between this doctrine and Plotinus’s conception of the relation 
existing between the part and the whole.'” 








4. In this universe every being is in the place which is the most suitable for it 


This world is a whole made up of a multitude of different parts connected with 
one another. It is like a living creature whose organs have to perform their 
specific function in order to guarantee the survival of the being of which they 
are part. Or, the world is like Plato’s well-ordered state, which is itself similar 
to the virtuous man: just as in the ideal state every social class performs its 
own duties without envy towards the other classes, so in the virtuous man the 
three parts of the soul (concupiscible, irascible and rational) act in perfect har- 
mony, each performing the role appropriate to its own nature.”” If the parts of 
the cosmos, of the state and of man manage to cooperate notwithstanding their 
reciprocal difference, the cosmos, the state and man will thrive; otherwise, they 
will risk perishing. This means that in order to work correctly, the cosmos, the 
state and man must be founded on the same basic principle: the harmony of 
the opposites, which implies that each of them cannot exist and carry out its 
‘own task without the contemporaneous existence of its contrary. 

This is, we think, the right background against which Plotinus’s assertions 
must be interpreted: everyone, be it mineral, plant, animal, man, demon, or 
god, has to act in conformity with the position that it holds in the universal 
hierarchy, which ascribes rights but also duties to every being. We could con- 
ceive this way of thinking as the philosophical formulation of the fundamental 
precept of the Roman law, namely unicuique suum tribuere?' 
















5. The gods 


But, we can ask, who are the guarantors of the universal harmony in the context 
of the three realms described above, namely the cosmos, the state and the indi- 
vidual being? Plotinus answers that the gods are those who keep an eye on this 
world, governing everything with order for all eternity (ἐξ ἀρχῆς sig τόλος); 
they give each man the destiny (μοῖραν) that is due to him through the process 


See above. 
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of metempsychosis, according to which his new life will depend on the type of 
life that he has lived while still on earth, 

The gods then will easily evade the accusations (αἰτίας) levelled by men 
against them,” because their government of the world gives every being what 
is due to it, without partiality. He who ignores that his destiny post-mortem will 
be decided by right judges (the gods) on the basis of the type of life that he has 
led here below is the most thoughtless of men, who can only speak grossly 
(ἀγροικιζόμενος) about the divinity. This man fails to recognize the ordered 
nature of this world because he focuses on the negative aspects of it, thus com- 
ing to the conclusion that the whole world is evil. But, if he made the effort to 
look at this world in its entirety, he would see that even what we regard as evil 
is part of a well-ordered plan, which has been established by the gods for the 
conservation of the universal order, of which they are the ultimate guarantors.” 

‘These arguments aim at making the disciples with double allegiance under- 
stand that no existing being is worthy of being despised, because each of them, 
from the most humble, like the plants or the animals, to the highest, like the 
sensible gods, is fundamental for the conservation and right functioning of the 
All, of which all of them are parts. However insignificant a being may be, it 
cannot be wiped out without endangering all the other beings of the system: 
similarly, if a man’s finger were cut off, the resulting infection would cause 
damage to the other members as well. 








6. Man has to become good because God is the Good 


What then is man’s duty in this well-ordered world, where every part of it plays 
its own pre-arranged role? According to Plotinus every man has to strive 
hard in order to become good; but, in order to achieve this objective, he must 
abandon the idea that only himself can become good, because, says Plotinus, 
if he thinks so, he will not be good yet.°* We have already seen above?’ that 
for Plotinus only the man who is benevolent towards all beings can really 
call himself good; this means that the good man is guided by the Good in 
all his actions, and, for this reason, he is prodigal of his love towards all 
beings, How can such a man consider only himself as good and despise 
all other beings? It is obvious that if he despised them, he could not be 
able to love them all. The good man knows then that there are other good 
beings, such as men (ἀνθρώπους), good daemons (δαΐμονας ἀγαθούς), sen- 
sible gods (θεούς) and the ruler of this cosmos (τὸν ἡγεμόνα τοῦδε τοῦ 


2 According to Cilento, who refers to Harder, this sentence may have been taken from Theog- 
nis 1034. See id., Paideta (1971), 247 note 22. 
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Tavt6c),”* the most blessed Soul ψυχὴν μακαριωτάτην). namely the Soul of 
the All. Subsequently, he celebrates the intelligible gods (τοὺς νοητοὺς θεούς) 
and, above them (ἐφ᾽ ἅπασι). the great king over there (τὸν μέγαν τὸν ἐκεῖ 
βασιλέα). who shows his greatness in the multitude of the gods (ἐν τῷ πλήθει 
μάλιστα τῶν θεῶν τὸ μέγα αὐτοῦ ἐνδεικνυμένους). This short description 
of the hierarchy of beings shows that the Good is diffused among all beings, 
from the virtuous men to the great king who reveals himself in the plurality of 
gods. 


7. The ‘great king’ 


Plotinus does not specify the identity of this “great king’; however, the fact 
that he places this figure above the intelligible gods could lead us to think that 
he is talking about the Intellect, which contains in itself the plurality of ideas 
(the intelligible gods) without losing its oneness.** But, even if he is not refer- 
ring to the Intellect, the same metaphor of the king that shows himself in his 
own subjects can be legitimately applied to the One, which is in all things but 
also above them, since it is the principle of their being” 

Plotinus takes great care in highlighting that his idea of the relationship 
between the king of gods and single deities does not imply the contraction (τὸ 
συστεῖλαι) of all gods into one (εἷς ἕν), thus nullifying their individual exist- 
ences; on the contrary, the divine has shown itself manifold (ἀλλὰ τὸ δεῖξαι 
πολὺ τὸ θεῖον). even though, at the same time, it continues to remain what it 
is (μένων ὃς ἔστι). namely one” Similarly, the Intellect remains one and, at 
the same time, reveals itself in all the intelligible ideas, without putting at risk 
the specific individuality of each of them, being one and multiple at the same 
time.*! This is possible because in the Intellect the subject of thinking, namely 
the Intellect as subject that thinks, and the object of thinking, namely the intel- 
ligible ideas as object of the Intellect’s thinking, coincide.** 

A similar kind of argument could be proposed with regard to the One;** 
however, it must be noted that the degree of oneness of the One is superior to 
the Intellect’s; with regard to this topic Plotinus says that the One is like the 








% A similar expression is used by Plato with regard to Zeus in Phaedrus, 246E-247A, 
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Intellect contracted in unity (ἐν évi νοῦν), while the Intellect is the One that, 
to a certain degree, has surrendered to multiplicity (πολλοῖς Kai εἰς πολλὰ 
οἷον νενικημένου καὶ νοῦ διὰ ταῦτα γενομένου)" 

The ‘great king’ (be it the Intellect or the One) has created all the gods that 
depend on Him and exist through Him (δι᾽ ἐκεῖνον) and from Him (παρ᾽ 
ἐκείνου). as well as this cosmos, which exists through Him (6 κόσμος δὲ 
ὅδε δι᾽ ἐκεῖνον) and constantly watches out there (κἀκεῖ βλέπει). ἢ This 
cosmos and the sensible gods reveal then both what belongs to him (God, the 
king) (τὰ ἐκείνου) and what is dear (φίλα) to the intelligible gods and men 
(ἐκείνοις). But if the cosmos is like the image of the great king above, being 
the place where He reveals himself, the cosmos will be as different from Him 
as the image differs from its own archetype; as a consequence, it is according 
to nature (κατὰ φύσιν) that this cosmos is different from God.** 

This argument is linked with the previous one concerning the fundamental 
importance of every being for the conservation of the All, because it is meant 
to make the disciples with double allegiance understand that just as they are 
not allowed to despise some beings, like the sensible gods, because the exist- 
ence of every one of them counts, so they must not disparage this world on the 
basis of the fact that it is different from God: in fact, it is perfectly natural that 
what is caused is different from what has caused it. However. this difference 
cannot give scope for saying that, since this world is not God, it is worthless. 
Why? In fact, although this world is different from God, it participates in Him, 
because it has come into existence from Him, in the same sense in which the 
caused participates in its cause, or. we could say, a newborn shares in his par- 
ents’ genetic inheritance. 

In addition, we can say that the world performs the fundamental function of 
manifesting God’s goodness, which needs to have an object, namely this cosmos, 
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on which to pour its love. If the cosmos did not exist, not even God conceived 
as the supreme Good could exist. 


8. This universe must not be hated 


However, Plotinus agrees with his interlocutors that someone can dare to look 
down on the cosmos in order to show that he is not inferior to it, because this 
sensible cosmos, though beautiful, is not the ultimate reality; this is the intel- 
ligible world, and, above it, the “great king’ (be it the Intellect or the One). 
But he who wants to embark on such an enterprise cannot go beyond the sen- 
sible cosmos by hating it, because God is the Good, so that he who wants to 
achieve Him must show benevolence towards all beings and men (πρὸς πάντας 
εὐμενῶς ἔχει καὶ πρὸς ἀνθρώπους". 

Afterwards, he has to excel in moderation (cic μέτρον). trying to go as high 
as our human nature can go. It is not so easy to try to overcome the cosmos. 
even though it st an image! 











9. The disciples with double allegiance must not think that they alone are sons 
of God 


Therefore, Plotinus warns his disciples with double allegiance not to fly in their 
dreams by thinking that they alone can achieve God;*' if they do so, they will 
obtain the opposite effect, they will never become God. They can obtain the 
prize for their efforts as far as the Intellect guides them (εἷς ὅσον νοῦς ἄγει): 
but, if they put themselves above its guide (ὑπὲρ νοῦν). they will fall out of it 
(ἔξω voi). Plotinus had already pointed out that the Intellect, differently from 
the soul, cannot sin; as a consequence, it represents an ideal of perfection 
which our souls have to conform to, in order to reach God through its media- 
tion, This means that if the disciples with double allegiance are serious about 
their desire to go beyond the sensible cosmos, they will have to keep their 








™ Ibid. 9. 50-53; Plotinus, Ennead I, 1. 4. (46] 15. 21-25, 208. See also Asclepius, 16: In God 
alone is Good and elsewhere nawher Though unmanifested God is most manifested, 10, 
11-13 ({...] πάντα δὲ ἐν σοί, πάντα ἀπὸ σοῦ. πάντα δίδως καὶ οὐδὲν λαμβάνοις. πάντα γὰρ, 
ἔχεις, καὶ οὐδὲν ὃ οὐκ ἔχεις. Corpus Hermeticum. 

© Ibid., 9. 53-55. 

41 The idea of the divine election can also be found in Zostrianos, 4, 15-20; 73, 20-25, in 
N-H Library, 370, 385 and Extraits de Théodore, 56. 3, Clement of Alexandria accuses the Val- 
centinians of believing that they alone possess the supreme knowledge (γνῶσις) as a result of the 
divine spark within them, See id., Stromata, 2. 3, 10, 2. 

* Plotinus, Ennead I, IL. 9. 55-61. 

* See above 144. In the Hermetic treatise entitled About the common Intellect, the Intellect is 
described as the principle that prevents the soul from sinning and leads it to the achievement of 
spiritual perfection; see ibid., 3. 
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minds constantly focused on the Intellect; otherwise, not only will they not 
achieve God, but they will also become foolish! 

As a consequence, Plotinus invites them not to behave like the foolish men 
(ἄνθρωποι ἀνόητοι) who believe themselves better than all, not only men 
but even gods, as soon as they hear speeches that proclaim them as such, 
Unfortunately, says Plotinus, there is a lot of arrogance among men, a prob- 
able reference to his disciples with double allegiance’s previous masters, so 
that it is not difficult to lure someone into thinking he is the best.* 

By way of an example, Plotinus reports the case of a miserable, mediocre 
and ignorant man, who was said to be the son of God (σὺ εἶ θεοῦ παῖς). Ploti- 
nus does not specify the identity of this figure. However, the fact that he was. 
taught to consider as sons of God (οὗ παῖδες) neither the things he once appre- 
ciated nor those things that others honour, having received this tradition from 
their fathers (ἐκ πατέρων λαβόντες), would make us think that Plotinus is 
referring to someone who, like the disciples, comes from the ancient tradition 
but has embraced a doctrine that puts him at the centre of the action, as son of 
God, and that leads him to radically re-think his own cultural and religious 
heritage. 

Finally, this man was taught by his masters that he does not need to work 
hard before calling himself better than the sensible heaven (κρείττων tod 
οὐρανοῦ)" since he is already son of God, and, as a consequence, the best of 
all. If this person really believed this kind of discourse, says Plotinus, he would 
feel like a man incapable of counting who was told to be a thousand cubits tall, 
while the others were just five cubits.“° 

Tn these lines we see again a caring teacher who warns his disciples not to 
listen to those who tell them that they can achieve what they want without 
effort, simply by claiming a supposed divine origin. Plotinus does not deny that 
man participates of God, but he specifies that man’s relation with God is just 
the starting point of the spiritual journey that will lead him back to God; in 
addition to it, man needs great effort and resolution in order to overcome the 
obstacles that will inevitably come between him and his goal. He who does not 
take this into account is a fool, because he is not even capable of knowing his 
own limits, and claims to be what he is not. In contrast, the true philosopher is 
like a climber who, step-by-step, tries to reach the top of a very high mountain. 
Sometimes he stumbles and falls; nevertheless, he gets back to his feet and 
carries on, until he reaches the top. 




















Ἢ Plotinus, Ennead I, IL. 9, 9, 61-66. 
Δ Ibid., 9. 66-70, 
. 9. 70-74, A similar parallel is used by Plato in Republic, 426D-E. 
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10. God does not take care of his own ‘sons’ only 


If Plotinus cannot accept the idea that only some men have the right to claim 
to be sons of God, he will also not admit that God takes care of His own ‘sons’ 
only, but neglects the cosmos and the rest of humanity. 

In fact, says Plotinus, if God cares for His own supposed ‘sons’ only, He must 
also look at this cosmos where they are. If he does not look outside His realm 
(μὴ ἔξω) and, as a consequence, to this cosmos, he will not look at his ‘sons’, 
who live here below."? 

These arguments clearly indicate Plotinus’s dissociation from the general 
Christian perspective of the divine election, based on the idea that some people 
can claim a preferential relationship the divinity. Plotinus refuses this 
point of view because it puts at risk his idea of God as supreme Good, which. 
in order to be such, has to direct His love to all living beings, none excluded. 
To consider God more in tune with some men than with others, or more close 
to the elect than to the world, inevitably limits the absoluteness of His love. 
which must be the same for all beings, without partiality of any sort. 

Plotinus comes to say that God is all things and, at the same time, none of 
them. He is all things because He is the principle of their existence; He is not 
all things because the principle must be before what is ‘principiated’ ἐδ the 
cause before what is caused; at the same time, however, God is all things 
because they have come into existence through him and from Him, so that they 
already participate in Him, to whom they constantly try to go back"? 

From discussing the son of God topic, Plotinus now switches to discuss the 
pair Origin/Father/Cause-originated/cosmos/caused: by doing this, he wants his 
interlocutors to understand that if they leave out one of the twe terms of the 
pair (the cosmos, for example). the other (God) will inevitably suffer; for if the 
cosmos was not the object of God's benevolence, what other being could play 
this fundamental role? If the disciples answered that the elect only, and not the 
cosmos, are loved by God, they should still admit that the cosmos participates 
in God's love, because even the elect live in this universe and, whether they 
like it or not, are under the power of its laws (such as the physical ones). 
Perhaps it is for this reason that Plotinus accuses his interlocutors of not being 
in need of God (ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν δέονται αὐτοῦ), since, in his eyes, if they do not 
need the cosmos, they will not need God.*” 














* Ibid,, 9. 74-81, We follow Armstrong's translation with variations: *[...] why, when he 
looks at the Gnostics, does he not look outside himself and at the universe in which they are? 
Plotinus, Ennead I, 263. 

+ Plotinus, Ennead VI, VIL 6. [34] 11, 19-22, 42, 

* Ibid., 8. [39] 7. 6-10, 246. 

* Plotinus, Ennead It. I. 9. 9. 81 
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11, The All is much more important than the individual 


In fact, however, this cosmos does need God, and accepts the order (τὴν τάξιν) 
that He has established for it; similarly, those men who are dear to God (θεῷ 
φίλοι) will accept meekly whatever necessity falls to them from the course of 
the universe (ἐκ τῆς τῶν πάντων φορᾶς). 

These men behave in this way because they know that one has to look (δεῖ 
βλέπειν) at (πρός) what is pleasant to the All (τὸ πᾶν), not to the individual 
(τὸ ἑκάστῳ). 

Plotinus wants to say to his disciples that if they manage to assimilate this 
perspective, they will not think any longer that only a few can attain the intel- 
ligible world, but rather that all beings aim at that place (σπεύδοντα ἐκεῖ 
[πάντα]}: those which attain it will be happy; those which do not will have the 
destiny that is the most suitable for them. Again, Plotinus reasserts that this 
cosmos is a perfect system, where everyone gets what is due to him.*! 

Plotinus ends this chapter with a final warning to his disciples with double 
allegiance. He invites them not to behave as those who claim to have many things 
(πολλὰ ... λέγουσιν ἔχει), while they know perfectly well that they have 
nothing (εἰδότες ὅτι μὴ ἔχουσι). If they abandon this irrational behaviour, 
they will manage to rip off the veil of illusion and see reality the way it really 
is. However, if they continue to follow those, probably their previous masters, 
who not only dishonestly claim to see the truth, but also to be the only ones to 
see it, they will be easy prey to the worst deceit, which makes someone think 
that he alone has something that, in reality, he has not.** 





* Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 9, 81-92. 
% Thid., 9, 93-96, 


Chapter 6: 
Plotinus’s account of his disciples’ philosophy 
(Ennead IT 9 [33] 10-12) 





1. Plotinus’s friends and disciples 


In the last three chapters Plotinus has dealt with some of the additions 
(προσθήκαι) brought in by his disciples with double allegiance: the introduc- 
tion of absolute generations and destructions,' the contempt for this universe,’ 
the censure of the Soul for its relationship with body,’ the censure of the gov- 
eror of this universe‘ and the identification of the Soul of the All with the 
individual souls.* In chapter six he had discussed the fifth addition, namely the 
identification of the Soul with the Demiurge.° 

Plotinus specifies that if he had wanted to, he could have done a detailed 
examination of all the tenets of the doctrine of his interlocutors.’ However, he 
points out that a certain respect (αἰδώς) for them, whom he numbers among 
his own friends (τινας τῶν φίλων), holds him back from undertaking such a 
thorough examination of their opinions, which they had embraced (τούτῳ τῷ 
λόγῳ ἐντυχόντες) before becoming his friends and disciples (πρότερον ἢ ἡμῖν 
φίλοι yevéodar).* 

But Plotinus adds that if someone among the disciples with double alle- 
giance or, among the other disciples of his school of philosophy, wants to 
embark upon such an enterprise, he will have plenty of opinions to put under 
scrutiny.? 

Who are these friends whom Plotinus loved so much that it prevented him 
from criticizing every aspect of their doctrine? 

With regard to this question, we already know!” from Porphyry that among 
Plotinus’s disciples there were ‘heretics come from the ancient philosophy” 
(αἱρετικοὶ δὲ ἐκ τῆς παλαιᾶς φιλοσοφίας ἀνηγμένοι).᾽" As far as Plotinus 
is concerned, in this chapter he not only says that his friends had embraced their 
peculiar way of thinking before meeting him, but also that he is unable to 











' Plotinus, Ennead I, UL. 9. 7. 1-3: 8. 1-9. 
Ὁ Ibi 10, 31-34, 49-51; 9. 49-53, 
13-17, 18-21. 





° bid. 10. 1:3. 
\ See above 108-114, 
1 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 16. 2-3 
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understand how they continued to persevere in it, even though they had effec- 
tively been members of his own school for a long time.'? 

Therefore, if we connect Porphyry’s and Plotinus’s information concerning 
the disciples with double allegiance, we will be able to shed some light on both 
their identity and history: these, like Plotinus himself, had a classical background, 
especially Platonic.'® Nevertheless, before entering Plotinus’s circle they had 
already developed their own philosophy (ἰδίαν φιλοσοφίαν)" a personal doc- 
trine that was the result of a process of systematic re-thinking of Plato in the 
light of ideas and interpretative methodologies learnt from their previous mas- 
ters (such as Adelphius and Aculinus).'* After entering Plotinus’s school of 
philosophy, they obviously remained attached to their own past interpretation 
of Plato and, according to Porphyry, established a separate group or sect among 
Plotinus's disciples, thus deserving the epithet ‘heretics’ (aipetixoi).'® 

With regard to the adjective heretics’ given to Plotinus’s interlocutors by 
Porphyry, it ὰ 











important to point out that it belongs to Porphyry’s jargon, not 
Plotinus’s, and probably reflects Porphyry’s will to separate the true followers 
of the classical tradition from those who, in his eyes, had irremediably strayed 
from the truth handed down by the ancients. In contrast, Plotinus does not 
consider his interlocutors as ‘heretics’ as if they constituted a separate sect 
inside the group of his own disciples, but he regards them as exponents of ἃ 
doctrine that adhered in principle to his own views. but, more unconsciously 
than consciously, gave them a twist that he disapproved of. To highlight the 
differences in the approach, Plotinus wrote the Ennead II 9 in order to correct 
— with logical arguments — his disciples’ version of Neo-Platonism.'7 

Plotinus adds that his friends are so convinced of the truth of their doctrine 
that they are not ashamed to claim what they say (αὐτοὶ οὐκ ὀκνοῦσι 
λέγειν ἃ δὴ λέγουσιν). " This means that these disciples were willing to di 
cuss their positions even with people who were not members of their group, 
since they did not notice the major differences between Plotinus’s and their 
own perspective. Plotinus’s account confirms that the interlocutors had ἃ strong 
link with their schoolfellows and their master; for this reason, Porphyry’s 
appellation of them as ‘heretics’ has to be valued with the highest caution. 
Certainly, they were not “heretics” in the same sense as the Christian heretics! 














13 Plotinus, Ennead If, UW. 10. 5-6. 

© Thid., 4, 1-3; 6. 11-33, 49-50, 65-66; 17, 1-12 

 Thid., 6. 13. 

ΤΣ Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 16. 

‘© fbid., 16. 2, 44, With regard to this term see Geoffrey William Hugo Lampe, Patristie Greek 
Lexicon (Oxford, 1969); Henry George Liddell -- R. Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, Revised Sup- 
plement, edited by P.G.W. Glare with the assistance of A.A. Thompson (Oxford, 1996); Lorenzo 
Rocei, Vocabolario Greco-Italiano, 355 ed. (Rome, 1990), 

" See above 112. 

"© Plotinus, Ennead I, 1]. 9. 10. 6-9. 
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However, this does not necessarily imply that Christianity was not an integral 
part of their background, since we have already seen that they referred to some 
Christian ideas, such as the body as Ἰοπιρῖσ of the soul," the ‘new earth’? and 
the divine election of the sons of God.?" 

_ Tf what we have said so far is true, we will be allowed to assume that the 
iples with double allegiance did not confine themselves to refuting their 
cs dogmatically (in this case, their participation into the debates held at 
hool would have been useless, because they were conducted through 
the philosophical method, which has recourse to rational demonstrations); 
instead, it is likely that they used to try to convince their fellow students and 
their master through proper arguments. 

This interpretation is confirmed by the treatise // 9 itself; in fact, if the dis- 
ciples with double allegiance had been unwilling to discuss their positions, it 
would have been useless to write this philosophical treatise in order to try to 
convince them of their own mistakes. It is certainly not an apologetical text, 
but an inner-school reading that reflects the breadth of Plotinus’s intake. 

Certainly, we have to take into account Plotinus’s slightly mischievous 
explanation of his friends’ willingness to talk: either, he says, they simply want 
to make their doctrine seem trustworthy (ἀληθῆ ἀξιοπίστως), by giving it a 
sort of philosophical veneer, notwithstanding they are perfectly aware that it is 
indemonstrable. or they really believe it to be true” 

We think that this assertion must not be interpreted as a sign of a deceitful 
attitude on the part of Plotinus’s disciples; if they had been sure that their doc- 
trine was indemonstrable, they would not have discussed it in public. It is more 
likely that Plotinus’s statement reflects the difficulties and seeming contradictions 
that his interlocutors had come across in their attempt to demonstrate their meta- 
physics by having recourse to human concepts and ideas; for example, according 
to Plotinus’s interlocutors the Soul, though being one, has a two-fold nature, 
because it illumines the dark matter without abandoning the intelligible world.”* 

But Plotinus himself had run into a similar problem, when he tried to explain 
how the Soul can turn to the intelligible world and the sensible one at the same 
time: Plotinus had tried to solve this problem by having recourse to the Platonic 
concept of the three parts of the Soul, interpreted by him in the sense that the 
middle and inferior parts of the Soul alone incline to the sensible world, while 
the best part remains constantly focused on the intelligible one.** 
























"° See above 89-90, 
» See above 91-94. 





™ Porphyry, Life of ΝΡ 13. 11-19. 
» Plotinus, Ennead I, 1]. 9. 10. 6-9. 

* {bid., 10, 29-30. 

% See above 62-68. 
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2. The masters of the disciples with double allegiance 


As a consequence of what has been said, it is clear that Plotinus’s interlocutors 
are very close to him and have to be distinguished from the people to whom 
Plotinus refers in the following lines of this chapter. 

Plotinus says that he has written the treatise // 9 for the benefit of the friends 
(πρὸς τοὺς yvmpipouc),”* who are also his own disciples, not for those who 
hold their doctrines dogmatically (οὐκ ἀποδείξεις κομιζόντων), who speak 
arrogantly (ἀπαυθαδιζομένων) and who dare to mock what has been said by 
the ancients and divine men egregiously (καλῶς) and contiguously to the truth 
(τῆς ἀληθείας ἐχομένως}: Plotinus is no longer speaking about his pupils. 
but about other masters who also influence his pupils. 

He intends to treat them more harshly than his own disciples, not just out of 
the natural envy of a master for his pupils’ tendencies to go astray and pick up 
other teachings, but because he sees a dogmatic position held by those masters 
which is inaccessible to reasonable arguments, the reason why these friends’ 
masters have to be repelled in a different way (ἄλλου ὄντος τρόπου). Instead 
of the subtleties of philosophical persuasion, Plotinus has to frankly admit that 
any attempt to convince these people rationally would have proved useless 
(πλέον γὰρ οὐδὲν ἂν γίγνοιτο πρὸς τὸ πείθειν αὐτούς). 

This is not the case with the disciples with double allegiance, who, being 
philosophers, can be persuaded to abandon their erroneous way of thinking. 
Plotinus has written the Ennead Π 9 in order for them not to be upset any longer 
by competing masters’ views (ἵνα μὴ πρὸς αὑτῶν ἔνοχλοῖντο). 37 But, says 
Plotinus, at this point we have to stop investigating, because, as he had already 
said at the beginning of this chapter.** he who has followed the confutation 
attentively possesses all the necessary tools to continue the discussion of the 
doctrines debated so far? 





3. The philosophical system of Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance 


However, Plotinus adds that a last doctrine has to be taken into account, which 
surpasses all the preceding ones in absurdity (ὃ δὴ Kai πάντα ὑπερβέβληκεν 
ἀτοπίᾳ). Ὁ Plotinus reports that according to his interlocutors the Soul inclined 
downwards (νεῦσαι κάτω); however, he also indicates that his interlocutors 
did not form a uniform group, because they did not agree on the identity of the 


% Thid,, 10. 9. We prefer to translate the word γνωρίμους with the word ‘friends’ instead of 
‘disciples’, in order to identify these people, who were Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance. 
With the ‘friends’ quoted above, 

2 Ibid. 10. 11-12. 

 thid., 1-3. 

Ὁ Tbid., 17-19. 

Ὁ δῖα. 20-22. 
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being that turned to the nether world: either they say that a sort of Sophia 
(σοφίαν τινά) was involved in triggering this move, or that the Soul itself 
started the process (τῆς ψυχῆς ἀρξάσης), or that the Soul and Sophia are the 
same being (ἄμφω ταῦτόν). According to Unger"! Adversus haereses 11 1 — 
15 describes the doctrine of Ptolemaeus."? one of Valentinus’s disciples.** 

Unger agrees“ that Ptolemaeus represents one of the leading figures of Val- 
entinus’s school of Rome,> but he does not think® that his system was com- 
pletely different from that ascribable to Valentinus’s Eastern disci 
as Theodotus.*” Although Hippolytus used Irenaeus as ἃ source,” hi 
of the fall of Sophia is slightly different from Irenaeus’s;*° according to 
Unger, Hippolytus probably confused Valentinus’s doctrine and Ptolemaeus’s.*! 
Irenacus's report of the myth of Sophia's fall is also followed closely by Tertul- 
lian? 

By comparing the accounts given by these Fathers of the Church with Ploti- 
nus’s, it emerges that they are really close to each other, even if Plotinus’s 
report lacks any indication of the reason for Sophia's inclination outside the 














δ. Irenaeus, Against the Heresies, Volume 1 Book I, trans. Dominic J. Unger, O. F. M. CAP. 
Late of St. Patrick Friary Saint Louis, Missouri — John J. Dillon, Ancient Christian Writers 55 
(New York —N-Y,/Mahwah N.L., 1992) 130 note 1. 

© See Ptolémée. Lettre ἃ Flora, ed. G. Quispel, 2nd edn.. Sources chrétiennes 24 bis (Paris, 
1966). 

A few fragments of Valentinus’s works have been preserved: see The Gnostic Scriptures. 
a new Translation with Annotations, ed. Bentley Layton (Garden City, 1987). For a discussion of 
‘Valentinus’s fragments see G.C. Stead, In Search of Valentinus, in: The Rediscovery of Gnosticism, 
1, 75-102. 

ΔῈ Irenaeus, Against the Heresies, 192 note |. 

* Another important figure belonging to the Western or Italian branch of Valentinianism was 
Heracleon, who wrote a commentary on the Gospel of John whose fragments have been preserved 
by Origen. In his detailed commentary Heracteon tried to interpret the basic tenets of 2™ century 
Christianity (the Father, the Son, the Holy Spirit, the creation of the world, the coming of Christ, 
his preaching of the Gospel, the eschaton and so on) in the light of the fundamental concepts of 
Valentinianism, such as the pleroma of acons, the Father conceived as the true God in comparison 
with the Demiurge, Christ conceived as He who liberates His own elect from their imprisonment 
in the evil realm of matter, the distinction between material, psychic, and pneumatic or spiritual 
world, the existence of three separate classes of people (hylics, psychics and pneumatics). With 
regard to Heracleon’s fragments see The Fragments of Heraclean, newly edited from the mss. with 
can Introduction and Notes by A.E. Brooke, Texts and Studies. Contributions to Biblical and Patris- 
tic Literature v, 1, no. 4 (Nendein, Liechtenstein, 1967), 

% Irenaeus, Against the Heresies, 193 note 1, 

* With regard to the excerpts of Theodotus see Extraits de Théodore, See also Tames F. 
McCue, Conflicting Versions of Valentiniunism? Irenaeus and the Excerpta ex Theodoto, in: The 
Rediscovery of Gnosticism, |, 404-416. 

™ Irenaeus, Against the Heresies, 130 note | 

® Hippolytus. Refutatio, 6. 30. 6-9, 

“ With regard to the difference between these two accounts of Sophia's fall see below. 

4! Trenacus, Against the Heresies, 191 note 1. 
ertullian, Contre les Valentiniens, IX. 
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intelligible world, which is explained by the Fathers of the Church quoted 
above as the result of either Sophia's will to know the Father, who is unfathom- 
able (Irenaeus*’/Tertullian*), or of her generating without her male counterpart 
(Hippolytus*). 

Notwithstanding these differences, all these Fathers of the Church agree that 
Sophia's attempt to go beyond the boundaries set for her caused the birth of 
another being, which was the concrete manifestation of her sin, or, we could 
say, a sort of inferior image of her. 

‘This second Sophia, called Achamoth,* is very similar to the image of Sophia 
which Plotinus refers to in his account of the doctrine of the disciples with 
double allegiance.” It is then probable that the doctrine of the fall ascribable 
to Plotinus’s disciples was in some way linked with the one developed by the 
Roman branch of Valentinus’s school.** Moreover, it is possible that, in addition 
to Valentinianism, the Sethian tradition also influenced the interlocutors’ con- 
ception of the fall of Sophia.” 





© Trenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1. 1. 2, 15-33. 


Tertullian, Contre les Valentiniens, IX. 
Hippolytus, Refutatio, 6. 30. 6-9. 
Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1. 1.7. 1-5. 

* Plotinus, Ennead II, 11. 9. 10, 29-31 

* Puech thinks so, even if he also points out the influence of Sethian Gnosticism; see id. 
Plotino, in: Sulle tracce (2006), 115-116, 125. According to John D. Tumer, Sethian Gnosticism 
‘appears to antedate and form a partial source for [...] the Christian school of Vatentinus (120-160 
CE.) and his followers.’ See id., The Platonizing Sethian Treatises, Marius Victorinus’s philo- 
sophical Sources, and Pre-Plotinian Parmenides Commentaries, in: Plato's Parmenides and i 
Heritage - volume [: History and Interpretation from the Old Academy τὸ Later Platonism ani 
Gnosticism, ed. John D. Tuer and Kevin Corrigan, Writings from the Graeco-Roman World 
Series 2 (Atlanta, 2009), 131. According to Tuomas Rasimus “Plotinus and Porphyry could have 
accepted and probably did accept, innovative Sethian ideas and made them their own"; see ich 
Porphyry and the Gnostics: reassessing Pierre Hadot's Thesis in Light of the Second and Third- 
Century Sethian Treatises, in: Plato's Parmenides — volume 2: Its Reception in Neo-Platonic 
Jewish and Christian Texts, ed. John D. Tamer and Kevin Corrigan, Writings from the Graeco- 
Roman World Series 3 (Atlanta, 2010), 108. However, according to Ruth Majercik Porphyry was 
the inspirer of the Sethian treatises Zastrianos, Allogenes and Steles Seth “in the form in which we 
now have them’. Majercik admits that "Porphyry. on his part, may in tum have borrowed from the 
Gnostics [...] But such borrowing would have been selective and critical given Porphyry's [...| 
open criticism of the Gnostics in Plotinus’s school”: see id., Existence-Life-Intellect (1992), 486. 

We point out that the myth of the fall of Sophia also appears in some Nag-Hammadi trea 
Lises which belong to Sethian Gnosticism or might have been subject to its influence, for example 
The Apocryphon of John (9, 20-30, 10), where the cause of Sophia’s fall is her will of generating 
without her male counterpart as in Hippolytus’s account of the Valentinian myth of the fall 
(Refutatio, 6. 30. 6-9); The Second Treatise of the Great Seth (50, 30-51, 10-20), where the 
anonymous author confines himself to hinting at the fall of Sophia; The Hypostasis of the Archon 
(94, 1-10), where it is said that Sophia generated without her male counterpart, thus making the 
Demiurge come into existence. Hippolytus reports that according to the Sethians the world was 
the result of the mixture of three principles, namely of Light and Spirit with Darkness, The Logos 
came to this world in order to separate the sparks of Light from Darkness and to bring them back 
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In the Nag-Hammadi tre: Zostrianos, which belongs to Sethian circles 
and is identified by Puech with the homonymous treatise quoted by Porphyry 
in Life of Plotinus 16," Sophia creates the dark matter* (as the interlocutors 
will assert in chapter twelve)** and originates the Demiurge, who in turn creates 
this world with a ‘reflection’, which could be identified with the ‘image’ of 
the first Sophia that we can find in Plotinus’s report of the metaphysics of his 
interlocutors.** The mention of a ‘reflection of a reflection’ could then refer 
to the Demiurge himself, who, according to Plotinus’s interlocutors, is an image 
of an image,’ namely the image of his mother, the second Sophia, who is in 
turn image of the first Sophia. Unfortunately, the very bad condition of the 
Coptic manuscript in which Zostrianos is contained hinders a full comprehen- 
sion of this important text and, as a consequence, a detailed comparison of its 
doctrine with that of Plotinus’s interlocutors. However, we think it advisable 
to quote the passage from Zostrianos that we have discussed above: 











But when Sophia looked at these same ones, she produced the darkness, since she [...] 
beside the [...] he is a model [...] of essence [...] form [...] to an image [...] the all 
[...] darkness [...] say [...] the powers [...] aeon of creation to see some of the eternal 
ones, he saw a [reflection and] with the reflection which he [saw] in it he created the 
world. With a reflection of reflection he worked on the world, and the reflection of 
the appearance was taken from him. But a place of rest was given to Sophia in exchange 
for her repentance. Thus there was within her no prior reflection, pure in itself, before- 
hand. After they had already come into being through him, he appeared and worked on 
the remainder also, for the image of Sophila] was [lost] every time because her coun- 
tenance was deceiving. (Trans. Sieber)* 








to Light; see id., Refutatio, 5. 19-20. In addition, Hippolytus reports that the Sethians’ doctrine 
can be found in a book called The Paraphrase of Seth, which, according to Wisse, could be a 
Christianized version of the Nag-Hammadi treatise entitled The Paraphrase of Shem. In this 
treatise Shem is the bearer of a revelation which, as in Hippolytus’s report, revolves around three 
basic metaphysic principles: the Light, the Spirit and the Darkness. However, in this treatise the 
role of the Saviour is not performed by the Logos but by an acon called Derdekas. See The Para- 
phrase of Shem, in: N-H Library, VIL 1, 1-49, 9, 309-328. With regard to the Sethian tradition 
see Epiphanius, Bande |-3> Ancoratus und Panarton, ed. K. Holl, Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller 31 (Leipzig, 1922), 2. 1. 72-80. 1-10, Haeresis 39. See also The Rediscovery of 
Gnosticism ~ Proceedings of the International Conference on Gnosticism at Yale New Haven, 
Connecticut, March 28-31, 1978, vol. 2: Sethian Gnosticism, ed. Bentley Layton (Leiden, 1980). 
Ὁ H-Ch, Puech, Plotino, in: Sulle tracce (2006),115-116. 
% Thid., 138-143, 
strianos, 9, 20, in: N-H Library, 372. 
® Plotinus, Ennead I, 9. 12. 48 
Zostrianos, 10, 1-5, in: N-H Library, 372. 
δα Plotinus, Ennead H, Il. 9. 10, 29-31 
% Zostrianos, 10, 5-10, in: N-H Library 
© Plotinus, Ennead Mf, Il, 9. 10. 31 
* Zostrianos, 9, 20-30, 10, 1-15, in: N-H Libr., 372. See also J.D. Tuer, The Platonizing Sethian 
Treatises (2009), note 5, 133-134: L. Abramowski, Nag Hammadi (1983), 1-10; R. Majercik, 
Existence-Life-Intellect (1992), 475-488; id., Porphyry and the Gnostics (2005), 277 
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Bazan regards the Valentinian doctrine as the fundamental point of reference 
of the disciples criticized by Plotinus in the Ennead 11 9,° even though he does 
not exclude that the Sethian literature may have influenced them.” Elsas thinks 
that both Valentinianism and the Sethian tradition were among the cultural 
references of Plotinus’s interlocutors. In addition to them, he considers Numenius’s 
doctrine, Hermeticism and the doctrine of the oriental magicians (like Zoroaster 
and Zostrianos) as testified by Arnobius’s Adversus Nationes and the Oracula 
Chaldaica," According to Elsas, although Plotinus’s interlocutors might be 
defined as ‘Christian Gnostics’, the ‘Pagan’ elements of their background make 
it advisable to avoid labelling them either as “Christian Gnostics’ or as “Pagan 
Gnostics’, 

Elsas writes: “Therefore, it is possible that (we) have to do with “Christian 
Gnostics” in the sense that they also belong to the Christian-heretic tradition. 
although the considerable prominence of the “Pagan” elements of this syncretism 
does not make the labelling “Pagan Gnostics” or “Christian Gnostics” appear 
very useful."* 

Probably, those disciples with double allegiance who focused on the Soul wanted 
to stress the link between their position and Plato, who talks of the Soul's fall." 
while those who referred to Sophia were more interested in showing their con- 
nection with the Valentinian and Sethian traditions; the third group might have 
wanted to mediate between these two positions by identifying the Platonic Soul 
with the Valentinian/Sethian Sophia. 

The disagreement among Plotinus’s interlocutors is mirrored in the Nag- 
Hammadi texts: in some of them Sophia is the protagonist of the myth of fall 
and redemption, while in others the Soul plays the main role;* finally, in the 
Tripartite Tractate Sophia/Soul is replaced by the Logos. 

It is probable that at the time when Plotinus wrote the Ennead IT 9, the group 
that sustained the identification of Sophia with the Soul had gained supremacy 























 F, Bazan, Plotino y la Gnosis (1981), 335-339, 

" μαῖα, 338. 

© Ὁ, Elsas, Neuplatonische (1975), 248-255. 

© Tbid., 248-249. ("Es dilrfte sich also in dem Sinne um “christliche Gnostiker” handeln, dali 
sie auch in christlich hiretischen Traditionen standen, obwohl das sehr viel stirkere Hervortreten der 
“heidnischen Komponente dieses Synkretismus eine solche Etikettierung “heidnisch-gnostisch” 
oder “christlich-gnostisch” nicht sehr sinnvoll erscheinen 1abt.") 

® See, for example, Plato, Phaedrus 2466. 

See for example The Apocryphon of John, 9, 25:3 
136-137. The Hypostasis of the Archons. 94, 3-20, in: N-H Library, 138; T. Gnost,, 189-190, Ov 
the Origin of the World, 98, 10-30, in: N-H Library, 162; T. Gnost 16. A Valentinian 
Exposition, 31, 35-32, in: N-H Library, 438. Pistis Sophia, 1, 30, 1-7; 31, 1-4, in: T. πον. 
529-532. With regard to the theme of Sophia's fall see also Jonas, Lo Gnostictsmo, 190-212 

τὸ The Exegesis on the Soul, I 127, 18-137. 27, in: N-H Library, 180-187. The Authoritative 
Teaching, V1 22, 1-35, 24, in: ibid,, 278-283. 

© The Tripartite Tractate, 76, 10-30-79, 1-2, in: N-H Library, 68-69; T, Gnost., 370-372. 
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over the other two, because further on in his report Plotinus seems to focus on 
the position that conceives the Soul and Sophia as the same being. 


4. The members of Soul/Sophia 


Plotinus continues his report by saying that the individual souls came down 
together with Sophia, like members of Sophia (μέλη τῆς σοφίας) and put on 
material bodies (σώματα), like those of men (οἷον τὰ ἀνθρώπων). This refer- 
ence could demonstrate that Plotinus is referring to the third position, which 
identifies the Soul with Sophia, because the individual souls are regarded as 
members of Sophia, which is then the originator of their existence, in the same 
sense in which for Plotinus the individual souls derive from the Soul of the All. 
However, according to the disciples with double allegiance this Soul/Sophia, 
by which the other souls came down (αὐταὶ κατῆλθον), did not come down 
in turn (πάλιν αὖ μὴ κατελθεῖν). but simply shone (ἐλλάμψαι μόνον) in the 
darkness (τῷ σκότῳ), so that an image (εἴδωλον) came into existence in mat- 
ter (ἐν τῇ ὕλῃ). Afterwards, an image of that image (τοῦ εἰδώλου εἴδωλον) 
was borne through matter or materiality (δι᾽ ὕλης ἢ ὑλότητος). 

From the three options that Plotinus gave above and from the imprecision 
that he will point out with regard to the terminology used, it becomes clear that, 
again, he is not addressing a coherent group of interlocutors but a set composed 
of different views and traditions, using sometimes one term, sometimes another. 
Actually, says Plotinus, the disciples with double allegiance have recourse to a 
number of denominations (πολλὰ ἄλλα ὀνόματα εἰπόντες). by which they 
introduce what is called by them the Demiurge (τὸν λεγόμενον παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς 
δημιουργόν). Then they imagine that the Demiurge revolted from his mother 
(ἀποστάντα τῆς μητρός) and make this world derive from him (τὸν κόσμον 
παρ᾽ αὑτοῦ), dragging this universe down to the vilest of images (ἐπ᾿ ἔσχατα 
εἰδώλων), in order to criticize it violently (σφόδρα) 

This is what Plotinus reports about the doctrine of the disciple with double 
allegiance ‘which surpasses all of them in absurdity’. 




















5. The three parts of the Soul 


We have seen above that Plotinus follows those of his interlocutors who iden- 
tified Sophia with the Soul. According to them, Sophia/Soul did not really 
come down together with the individual souls; it confined itself to illumine the 
darkness from above. As a result of this act, an image of Sophia/Soul came into 
existence in matter,°* 


" Plotinus, Ennead I, Π, 9, 10, 22-39. 
© Tbid., 10, 29-31 
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In fact, this doctrine seems to be the same as that held by Plotinus, who” 
explicitly says that the non-partial Soul, namely the Soul of the All and the best 
part of our soul, is not inclined to move downwards but remains in the noblest 
dimension, that is, remains constantly involved in the contemplation of the 
intelligible reality; by contemplating, the Soul of the All governs the universe. 
without being entangled in matter.” [1 seems that the two doctrines coincide: 
but, if this is true, why does Plotinus define the opinion that he has been dis- 
cussing as the biggest absurdity (@tomia) uttered by his interlocutors? What 
differentiates his own views on the Soul from those of his pupils 

We have already seen that among the additions introduced by the disciples 
with double allegiance, Plotinus includes the identi tion of the individual 
souls with the Soul of the AIl,7! This position is confuted by Plotinus in chap- 
ter seven, where he shows that the Soul of the All differs from the individual 
souls because it is not dominated by matter.” 

Probably, the doctrine of the individual souls as members of Sophia/Soul, 
which tries to establish a difference between them, represented the reply of 
Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance to the accusation of having identi- 
fied the individual souls with the Soul of the All.” On the contrary, Plotinus’s 
interlocutors specify that only the members of Sophia/Soul fell into the nether 
world, while Sophia/Soul remained untouched above, confining itself to illu- 
mining the darkness. Nevertheless, they did not manage to convince Plotinus. 
because the idea of the individual souls as members of the Soul did not dif- 
ferentiate sufficiently the former from the latter. According to Plotinus the only 
way of getting out of the dead end in which his interlocutors are still blocked. 
namely the idea that the Soul fell and, at the same time, did not, consists in 
neatly distinguishing the Soul of the All from its middle and inferior parts as 
well as from the individual souls; by doing that, the interlocutors can speak 
metaphorically of a ‘fall of the Soul’ with regard to the middle and inferior 
parts of the Soul of the All and of the individual souls. These remarks show 
that Plotinus’s interlocutors were profoundly involved in the debate that enliv- 
ened Plotinus’s lectures. We might even think that the doctrine of the Sou! 
developed by Plotinus’s interlocutors went through a process of gradual devel- 
opment: initially, the Soul of the Alll is thought to have fallen (see the beginning 
of chapter four); afterwards, because of Plotinus’s criticism, only the individual 
souls are involved in this event, Nevertheless, when the treatise // 9 was writ- 
ten, Plotinus’s interlocutors had not yet managed to elaborate a doctrine of the 
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relationship between individual souls and Soul of the All that succeeded in 
convincing Plotinus. 


6. The second Sophia, also called Achamoth 


Plotinus continues by saying that the illumination of matter from Sophia/ 
Soul made an image that came into existence.” Who or what is this image? 
Irenaeus talks of two figures who share in the name Sophia: the first Sophia 
is that who fell from the pleroma because of its wicked intention of knowing 
the Father, who is unfathomable — this first Sophia was then restored into the 
pleroma, while its wicked intention was left out of it;75 the second Sophia 
was originally the first Sophia's wicked intention, an indefinite substance” 
that was given a form by Christ, thus becoming the second Sophia, also called 
Achamoth.”” Even if Irenaeus, differently from Plotinus, does not explicitly 
say that Achamoth is the image of Sophia, this qualification could easily be 
made, because Achamoth comes into existence from Sophia’s being, as a sort 
of image of it. Moreover, in the Nag-Hammadi treatise entitled On the Origin 
of the World, the anonymous author tells us that from Pistis originated an 
image: Sophia.”* The fact that later on the author conceives Pistis and Sophia 
as the same being” could reinforce the idea that Sophia /Achamoth was noth- 
ing but an image of itself, of its own being. here called Pistis, while Irenaeus 
calls it first Soph: 

















istence of matter 





7. The pre-e 


But even Plotinus conceives this world as image of the intelligible reality and 
the Soul as image of the Intellect.” Where does the difference with his disciples 
with double allegiance lie? Probably, in the fact that his interlocutors make 
matter intervene in the creation of Sophia's image. Plotinus thinks that it is not 
necessary to posit a pre-existent matter between the Intellect and the Soul and 
the Soul and this world. 


™ bid., 10, 30-31. 
7 Irenaeus, Advers 
™ Ihid., 1.1. 3. 3. 
ΤῈ Ibid, 1. 1. 7. 1-10. 
" On the Origin of the World, 98. 14-15, in: N-H Library, 162; T. Gnost., 215. Sometimes 
the names of these two Sophias change. In The Gospel of Philip the superior Sophia is called 
Achamoth, while the inferior Sophia is called Echmoth: The Gospel of Philip, 60, 10-15, in: N-H 
Library, 136; 1 Vang. Gnost., In another Nag-Harumadi text Sophia is again the mother of 
Achamoth: The First Apocalypse of James, 35, 1-10, in: N-H Library, 246; Le Apoc, Gnost., 41, 
On the Origin of the World, 100, 6, in: N-H Library.163; T. Gnost., 218. 
Μ᾿ Plotinus, Ennead V. V. 1. [10] 6, 45-46, 32 


haereses, 101. 3; 4. 1:15. 
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On the contrary, says Plotinus, nothing comes between the Intellect and the 
Soul;*! similarly, the Soul does not need a pre-existent matter in order to create 
the world, which has been originated from the Soul's self-contemplation.” This 
interpretation could be grounded on the fact that in chapter twelve of // 9 Plotinus 
explicitly reports that his interlocutors believe in the pre-existence of matter." 


8. The Demiurge and the sensible cosmos 


But Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance not only believed that the image 
of Sophia came into existence through the intervention of a pre-existent matter 
illumined by Sophia, but also that an image of the second Sophia was born 
through matter or materiality (δι᾽ ὕλης ἢ ὑλότητος). 

Plotinus points out that there was no agreement on this part of the doctrine 
among his interlocutors. Some of them used the first of these terms, others the 
second.“ 

However, they agreed on calling this image of the image the Demiurge, who 
revolted against his own mother and created this cosmos, which represents the 
vilest of the images derived from the first Sophia and, for this reason, deserves 
to be despised. To sum up the philosophical system of Plotinus’s disciples 
with double allegiance as referred to by Plotinus, we must mention in hierarchical 
order: 


The Soul, Sophia or Sophia/Soul: 

The dark matter; 

The first image. namely the second Sophia or Achamoth; 
The matter or materiality; 

The second image, namely the Demiurge; 

The third and last image, namely this cosmos. 





Finally, with regard to the generation of the Demiurge, it is worth comparing 
Plotinus’s information with Irenaeus’s."® This Father of the Church reports that 
the Demiurge was originated from Achamoth’s passions, when these were 


* Ibid., V. 1. [10] 6, 49-51, 32 
5. Plotinus, Ennead If, 1Π. 8. [30] 4. 14-32, 370, 
® Plotinus, Ennead Il, 1.9. 12. 47-48. 

κι Ibid., 10. 32-34. In the Extraits de Théodote 33. 3-4 the Demiurge is described as an imper: 
fect image (τῦπος) of Christ created by Sophia after she Was abandoned by him, who in turn was 
the true image of the Father. Origen reports that there was no agreement among the Gnosties wit 
regard to the true nature of the Demiurge, generally conceived as an imperfect entity compared 
with the true God preached by Christ; see id., Traité de Principes, IV. 2. (8) 37 (Greek τεχι) 4. 
46 (Latin text), 

Δ Thid., 10, 34-39. 

κα Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1. 1. 9-10, See also Hippolytus, Refitatio, 6, 32, 5-9 and Tertul- 
lian, Contre les Valentiniens 2. Ptolemaeus, Lettre ἃ Flora, 7. 1-7. 
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separated from Achamoth by virtue of the intervention of Savior (an acon come 
from the pleroma); subsequently, Achamoth gave these passions, which were 
like indefinite matter, the form of the Demiurge, the creator and governor of this 
cosmos.” The Demiurge. in his pride and ignorance of his mother Achamoth, 
considered himself as the highest being and the supreme deity, so that he 
declared; “1 am God ... and besides me there is no one’. 





9. The Soul of the All has not inclined downwards 


Plotinus starts chapter eleven by pointing out that his interlocutors are right 
when they say that the Soul did not come down (μὴ κατῆλθεν), but confined 
itself to illumine the darkness (ἀλλ᾽ ἐνέλαμψε τὸ σκότος) δ᾽ He had already 
id in chapter four that the creative act of the Soul of the All is not an 
‘inclination’ but, rather, ἃ ‘non-inclination’ (ἡμεῖς δὲ ob νεῦσίν φαμεν τὴν 
ποιοῦσαν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον μὴ νεῦσιν)" because the Soul of the All shapes and 
governs the matter without being inclined to it. At the beginning of this chapter 
Plotinus appreciates that his disciples have made the attempt to go beyond the 
idea of the downward inclination of the Soul of the All, which inevitably 
implies the conception of the fall. This conception had already been confuted 
by Plotinus in chapter four. where he had shown that the Soul of the All did 
not fall, but governs this world from above through its middle and inferior 
parts.” However, asks Plotinus, if the disciples agree that the Soul of the All 
did not come down, how can they rightly say that it has inclined (vevevévat)??! 
In fact, Plotinus’s interlocutors had come across the same problem as Plot 
nus: how must the relationship between matter and Soul be conceived?” 
In the second and third chapters of the Ennead II 9 Plotinus had tried to solve 
this problem by dividing the Soul into three parts: according to him only the 
middle and inferior parts of the Soul become involved in matter, which is 
not ‘walled off” from the other hypostases but benefits from their light;°* how- 
ever, the superior part of the Soul remains above, constantly focused on the 

















* In The First Apocalypse of James this material world originated from Achamoth: The First 
Apocalypse of James, 34, 1-10, in: N-H Library, 246; Le Apoc, Gnost,, 41. 

Ἢ Plotinus, Ennead H, 9. 11. 1-2. 

 Ibid., 4. 7-8, According to Ptolemaeus’s doctrine as reported by Irenaeus the second Sophia 
Achamoth shaped the Demiurge from her own ensouled substance, made out of her repentance 
of her sins; afterwards, through the mediation of the Demiurge, she gave form to the sensible 
matter, made out of her passions, See Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1. 1.9. 8-17; Tertullian, Contre 
les Valentiniens, XVUL. 2, According to Hippolytus the Demiurge was not created by the second 
Sophia but by ‘the Fruit’, an acon sent by the pleroma who turned the passions of the second 
Sophia into the creator of this world; see Hippolytus, Refuratio, 6, 32. 5-9. 

Ὁ See above 75-76, 82-85. 

Ἢ Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 11. 2-3. 
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intelligible reality. In chapter four Plotinus had specified that the Soul of the 
All is not involved in the fall from the intelligible world described by Plato in 
Phaedrus 246C.™ In chapter six he had urged his interlocutors to track back 
the differences existing among the souls by taking into account their passions 
and nature;”5 correlatively, in chapter seven he had taught them to distinguish 
between the individual souls and the Soul of the All, since our soul is bound 
to its material shell and does not always have total contro! of it while the 
Soul of the All is not constrained by body and passions.” By keeping these 
remarks in mind, we can better understand Plotinus’s critique of the solutions 
found by his interlocutors to the problem of the relationship of Soul with mat- 
ter, 

As we will see further on in this chapter, the interlocutors’ solutions were 
grounded on the idea that the Soul is and is not related with matter; it is trans- 
cendent and immanent, above and below. imprisoned inside the material body 
and constantly tuned to the intelligible reality. In principle Plotinus accepted this 
idea; however, he thought that this did not manage to solve the aporias that arise 
whenever one tries to consider the link between what is spirit (like the Soul) and 
what is material (like the body). In order to find a solution to these aporias, 
however partial, Plotinus thinks that it is necessary to divide the hypostasis Soul 
into different parts; in this way it will be possible to discover that, although the 
Soul is one being, only its middle and inferior parts are connected with matter. 
while its best part remains above, in the intelligible reality. The Soul can be 
divided into parts and yet remain one being because it is spirit. This means that 
the Soul is not constrained by the limits of the sensible beings, whose parts can- 
not be separated from each other without endangering the existence of the being 
in its entirety (a man who loses an arm bleeds to death if the bleeding is not 
stopped; in any case, he will never regain his original arm). 

According to Plotinus, his interlocutors’ solutions are not acceptable because 
they are not grounded on the idea of the different parts of the Soul, which for 
him must be the cornerstone of any attempt to explain the Soul's connection 
with matter. 

Let us now analyze one by one the solutions found by Plotinus’s interlocu- 
tors, in order to explain how the Soul is connected with the material dimension, 

If, says Plotinus, they assert that some light spread from the Soul and illu- 
mined the darkness, this event will not imply at all the Soul's inclination 
(od ... ἤδη νενευκέναι αὐτὴν λέγειν προσήκει)" Plotinus had already 

















ΜῈ δος above 65-68. 
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explained that the best part of the Soul, namely the Soul of the All, illumines 
the darkness while remaining constantly focused on the contemplation of the 
Intellect.'” 

Plotinus adds that we could speak of an ‘inclination’ with regard to the Soul 
only if something existed in the nether world (ἂν. τῷ κάτω) and the Soul moved 
spatially (ἦλθε τοπικῶς) towards it, in order to illumine it.'"' This means that 
for Plotinus the idea of the Soul’s inclination can be grounded only on the 
principle of the pre-existence of matter, which means that matter exists inde- 
pendently and separately from the Soul. We know from Plotinus’ report that the 
disciples s sustained this principle a yap ψυχὴ h νεύσασα ἤδη ὃν τὸ σκότος, 
φασίν, εἶδε καὶ κατέλαμψε)."Ὁ 

Nevertheless, in the second and third chapters of the Ennead 1] 9 Plotinus 
had demonstrated that matter was originated from the higher principles through 
the fundamental action of the Soul's middle and inferior parts.'”* Plotinus’s 
doctrine of the three parts of the Soul allows him to connect the Soul with 
matter and the cosmos and to preserve the Soul's transcendental nature; in this 
way Plotinus can reconcile the need to reaffirm the Stoic idea of the unity of 
the being (as against his interlocutors” dualism Soul/matter) with the Platonic 
conception of the transcendence of the intelligible reality (which his inter- 
locutors interpreted literally, as if Soul and matter were irreconcilable with 
one another). 














10. The illumination of matter from the Soul I 


Moreover, asks Plotinus, if the disciples emphasize the Soul's transcendence, 
by saying that the Soul illumined the darkness (ἀνέλαμψε) while remaining in 
itself (ἐφ᾽ αὑτῆς μένουσα), why do they say that the Soul alone was involved 
in the process of illumination of matter, but not the beings superior to it?!* 
According to Plotinus, the act of illumining the dark matter was not the result 
of the Soul's autonomous decision (or sin), because the Soul does not operate 
separately from the other hypostases. On the contrary, the illumination of mat- 
ter from the Soul represents the ultimate expression of the universal necessity 
implied in the procession of the hypostases one from another; on the basis of 
this necessary process, what is primal has to give of itself to what comes as 
second and so on, until the ultimate limit (the dark matter) is reached and, 
through the process of illumination, turned into an ordered cosmos.!"* 


 Tbid., 
bid. 
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LL. The ‘strange earth’ 


Then Plotinus reports that according to his interlocutors the Soul was able to 
illumine matter after grasping the ‘thought of the cosmos’ (τῷ λογισμὸν 
λαβεῖν αὑτῇ κόσμου ἠδυνήθη ἐλλάμψαι ἐκ τοῦ λογισμοῦ), a sort of intel- 
ligible archetype of the sensible reality. Nevertheless, asks Plotinus, if this is 
the case, why did the Soul not illumine and shape the indefinite matter soon 
after grasping the intelligible model, but waited for the images (the second 
Sophia and the Demiurge) to be generated?!" 

Plotinus points out that his interlocutors 
“strange earth’ (ἢ γῆ ἢ ξένη)" 

We believe that the ‘strange earth’ must be identified with the ‘new earth’ 
which Plotinus refers to in chapter five,'* since both perform the function of 
archetype of the sensible cosmos. Plotinus adds that according to his interlocu- 
tors the “strange earth’, created by the higher powers (γενομένη ὑπὸ τῶν 
μειζόνων). did not drag its creators down (ob κατήγαγεν εἷς νεῦσιν τοὺς 
moujsaytas).' By referring to this specific aspect of their doctrine, Plotinus 
wants to show the disciples that if the ‘strange earth’ did not drag the higher 
powers down, there is no reason to believe that the creation of the sensible 
cosmos forced the Soul to incline downwards, because the Soul, which suppos- 
edly has come into existence from those higher powers, does not act differently 
from them, but simply gives of itself to what comes after it, namely the dark 
matter illumined and shaped by it, without losing its own being, inclining to 
matter or falling from the intelligible world. 





used to call this archetype the 














12. The illumination of matter from the Soul Il 


Plotinus asks his interlocutors why the matter illumined by the Soul's light 
generated psychic images (εἴδωλα ψυχικά) instead of physical bodies (ἀλλ᾽ 
οὗ σωμάτων φύσιν). "15 For Plotinus, the consequence of the illumination of 
matter by the Sou! must be the creation of a being inferior to the Soul, namely 
the sensible cosmos, not another Soul,'!' because as the hypostases move further 





86 Tbid,, 11. 10-13. 

7 Thid,, 11. 14. With regard to the ‘strange earth’ sce V. Cilento, Paideia (1971), 2 
‘The ‘strange earth’ introduced by Plotinus’s interlocutors seems to be very similar to the ‘invis- 
ible earth’ of which Philo talks in his On the Account of the World's Creation given by Moses 
(De Opificio Mundi), because for Philo the ‘invisible earth’ represents the intelligible archetype 
on the basis of which the sensible cosmos was created by God; see ibid., VI. 30. See also above 
91-94, 
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away from their source of existence (the One) their power diminishes and their 
creation becomes less perfect. 

Even in the hypothesis that an image of the Soul had been generated, this 
would have had no need of darkness or matter, but, like any other hypostasis, 
it would have returned to its source of existence through the process of con- 
templation,''? The last part of the chapter is dedicated to the anal 
concept of the image of the Soul as described by Plotinus in cl 
relation to his interlocutors’ metaph, ‘5 Plotinus asks them; "15 this image 
essence (οὐσία) or thought (yvonpa)?"!4 











13. Was the Soul's image essence or thought? 


If, says Plotinus, this image is essence in the sense that it is the Soul's own 
essence, there will be no difference between it and the being from which it 
derives, namely the Soul; actually, this image will have to be conceived as 
nothing but the Soul's essence, so that, in the ultimate analysis, it will be iden- 
tified with the Soul.!!5 

If this image of the Soul is essence in the sense that it is another kind of Soul, 
and, as a consequence, another essence, since, being an image of the Soul, it is 
inferior to the Soul, it will probably have to be identified with the growth-soul 
or the generating soul (τάχ᾽ ἂν φυτικὴ Kai γεννητικὴ αὕτη). namely the 
inferior part of the Soul that keeps the sensible universe alive, while the Soul 
will be the rational part of the Soul.!!® But, if the disciples with double alle- 
giance admit this interpretation, they will not be allowed to say that the image 
of the Soul is created to be honoured (iva τιμῷτο) or that it created by arro- 
gance and temerity (δι᾿ ἀλαζονείαν Kai téApav):""” if the image of the Soul 
is nothing but the growth-soul or the generating soul, it will be absurd to ascribe 
to it human attributes and tendencies, since the only duty of the inferior part of 
the Soul is to guarantee and preserve the ordered birth and growth of the sensible 
beings. Moreover, this kind of Soul does not participate in reason (attribute of 
the middle part of the Soul), so that it could not have shaped the indefinite 
matter into the second image, the Demiurge,''* through representations (διὰ 
φαντασίας) and reasoning (tod λογίζεσθαι). """ But, asks Plotinus, why is it 
necessary to introduce the Demiurge (τὸν ποιήσαντα), derived from matter 
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and image (2 ὕλης καὶ εἰδώλου)" In Plotinus’s eyes the introduction of 
the Demiurge is useless, because it is the Soul, through its middle and inferior 
part, that generates matter and shapes it into the sensible cosmos; but the Soul 
does not need the intervention of an intermediate being, like the Demiurge, in 
order to perform such a task. 

If, on the other hand, the disciples with double allegiance think that the image 
of the Soul is thought (évvonpa), then first, they have to explain whence they 
derive this concept (πρῶτον τὸ ὄνομα ἐπισημαντέον ὅθεν): that is, they 
have to demonstrate on a rational basis that thought is an image that derives from 
the Soul. Second, they have to explain how thought exists unless the Soul gives 
it the power of creating (el μὴ τῷ ἐννοήματι δώσει τὸ ποιεῖν). ἢ 

But, we can add, if thought receives its existence and the power of creating 
from the Soul, it will have to be traced back to the Soul itself and conceived 
as an inferior part of it, namely as the middle part of the Soul (the rational one). 

Plotinus urges his disciples with double allegiance not to speak arbitrarily. 
and not to confine themselves to saying that, ‘this comes first and another after 
that’ (τουτὶ μὲν πρῶτον, ἄλλο δὲ μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνο): moreover, they have to 
explain how, in their opinion, the creation works and why the fire was the first 
element to be created.'> ᾿ 








14, The Deminrge 


In the previous chapter Plotinus had asked his disciples: “How does the creation 
work?"?* Now he couples this question with a second one: ‘How does the 
Demiurge get started on the creation of the world, when he has just come into 
existence?'!?5 The answer to these questions given by Plotinus’s disciples is in 
line with Plato's Timaeus: the Demiurge created this world by memory of what 
he saw in the intelligible reality (μνήμῃ ὧν εἶδεν). "ὁ 

However, although the disciples refer to the Platonic idea that the Demiurge 
created by memory of the ideas seen in the intelligible reality, they also dis- 
tance themselves from Plato, because they do not conceive, as he does, the 
Demiurge as ‘the best of all causes’;!?7 on the contrary, they regard him as an 
inferior being, originated from the Soul's image (the second Sophia/Acham- 
oth), which they call his mother.?* 





9 Did. 11. 2 
1 Ibid., 11. 29-30, 
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Plotinus criticizes this peculiar interpretation of the Platonic Demiurge, 
showing that the Demiurge could not have created this world by memory of 
the intelligible ideas, if, as the disciples asserted, he had come into existence 
in the specific moment in which he was created by his mother; in fact, if he 
did not exist before being created by the second Sophia/Achamoth, how could 
he have looked at the intelligible ideas? 

How could he have remembered them in order to create the sensible world?!" 
In Plotinus’s eyes only a creator that exists ex aeternitate could have created this 
world through the contemplation of the intelligible archetype. Therefore, if the 
disciples desire to keep the Platonic concepts of the Demiurge and of this world 
conceived as image of the intelligible one,” they will have to stop considering 
the Demiurge as an inferior and created entity. Otherwise, they will inevitably 
be unable to explain his role of creator of this world through the contemplation 
of the intelligible archetype. Nevertheless, Plotinus’s interlocutors answer this 
objection by saying that the Demiurge reflected (ἐνθυμηθῆναι) on the intel- 
igible realities in the exact moment in which he came into existence. More- 
over, not only did the Demiurge contemplate the intelligible ideas (καὶ μὴ 
μόνον ἐνθυμηθῆναι ἐκεῖνα) and form a conception of the sensible and of the 
intelligible cosmos (καὶ κόσμου λαβεῖν ἔννοιαν καὶ [κόσμου ἐκείνου), but 
he also came to know the beings that had generated him (καὶ μαθεῖν ἐξ ὧν 
yévouto).!*! However, Plotinus points out that his interlocutors contradict 
themselves: on the one hand, they consider the Demiurge as an inferior being, 
although he has managed to see the intelligible reality and, on the other hand, 
they regard themselves as superior to the Demiurge, although only few of them 
succeed in going back to the intelligible world and calling to mind what they 
saw there. In order to deepen our understanding of Plotinus’s argument, let us 
analyze it in detail. Plotinus reports that his interlocutors used to consider them- 
selves as ‘true souls’ (ἀληθινὰς ψυχάς), first Sophia's members (μέλη τῆς 
ogius);!= in contrast, the Demiurge is just one of the several images of souls 
(εἴδωλα yoxOv),'* because he is the image of his mother, the second Sophia/ 
Achamoth, who is image of the first Sophia in turn. The Demiurge and his 
mother are nothing but ‘material image’ (εἴδωλον ὑλικόν)" 5 and, as a conse- 
quence, inferior to the *Gnostics’, who are the first Sophia’s spiritual sparks, 
namely her own members fallen into matter. Nevertheless, says Plotinus, while 
the Demiurge is able to contemplate the intelligible reality and to retain in 
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himself the remembrance of it, though obscurely (ἀμυδρῶς), δ᾽ only one or two 
of the disciples with double allegiance (ἔνα ἢ δύο αὑτῶν) manage to transcend 
the cosmos (ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου κινηθῆναι) and, once come to the remembrance 
{{καὶ] ἐλθόντας εἰς ἀνάμνησιν), it is only with great difficulty that they 
remember what they saw in the intelligible reality.!"° 

We can see how Plotinus turns the conception of the Demiurge as inferior 
being against his interlocutors’ supposed ontological superiority, in order to 
confute both conceptions. 





15. The creation 


Plotinus abandons the discussion of the Creator and starts analyzing his inter- 
locutors’ views on the creation of the sensible cosmos. He asks his disciples: 
“Why did the Creator make fire first’?"!57 

“Why did the Creator not make another element first?’!** Plotinus points out 
that if the Demiurge created fire by contemplating the idea of fire, then he 
must have created this cosmos before it, because the Demiurge must think the 
All (πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ ἔδει ἐνθυμηθῆναι τὸ ὅλον) before turning his atten- 
tion to its constituitive elements.'*’ Why? We have already seen in chapter four 
that for Plotinus the All must be granted pre-eminence in comparison with its 
parts.“ The Creator, says Plotinus, embraces the entirety of the intelligible 
ideas in his own thought (ἐμπεριείχετο γὰρ κἀκεῖνα ἐν τῇ ἐνθυμήσει). 
so that he does not proceed from an intelligible idea to another. from the idea 
of fire to the idea of water, for example: as a consequence, he does not create 
the constitutive elements of creation, which are sensible copies of the intelligi- 
ble ideas, one after another, but immediately (ἀθρόως) all together.'*! In chap- 
ters two! and eight'*? Plotinus had already said that the Soul of the All is 
not reason, because this faculty, which corresponds to the middle part of the 
Soul, is not able to grasp the intelligible world in its entirety, but can seize the 
intelligible ideas only one by one. On the contrary, the best part of the Soul is 
capable of contemplating simultaneously all the intelligible ideas, which are the 
model on the basis of which the middle part of the Soul shapes matter into an 
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ordered cosmos, while the inferior part gives it life. Therefore, the Soul of the 
All's creative act, performed by it through its middle and inferior parts, is the 
most natural possible (φυσικώτερον), because it does not have recourse to any 
of the artifices of the techniques (ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὡς al τέχναι ἐποίει), which, dif- 
ferently from the Soul of the All, proceed according to a succession of stages; 
the creation of the world is then a natural process, which does not bear any 
resemblance to the creations of the human ingeniwm. Actually, says Plotinus, the 
techniques are inferior to nature and cosmos (ὕστεραι yap τῆς φύσεως Kai 
τοῦ κόσμου al τέχναι). "ἢ 

‘As a consequence, individual beings are not generated by the principles of 
nature in this way, first fire, then each remaining element (like water, air and 
earth) and, finally, a mixture of them. On the contrary, an outline (περιβολὴ) 
and a sketch (καὶ περιγραφή) of the whole individual living being is impressed 
like a form on the menstrual fluid of the feminine being which is going to give 
it birth.“ Therefore, according to Plotinus, nothing prevents us from thinking 
that the indefinite matter was delimited (περιεγράφετο) and shaped by an 
archetype which contained in itself all the four elements (ἂν ᾧ τύπῳ Kai γῆ 
καὶ πῦρ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα)." ὁ 

Τῆς creation and governance of our world, says Plotinus, cannot be the result 
of the creative activity of a mere image (οὐκ εἰδώλου ἦν). but has to derive 
from the best principles (ἀπὸ τῶν ἀρίστων τῆς δυνάμεως). because an image 
does not have the power to create and gover such a complex system as our 
cosmos, Plotinus specifies that even the disciples agree on this tenet, though 
unwillingly (Zixovtes)."*” The disciples’ hesitation depends on the fact that they 
know that their idea of the best principles as ultimate cause of the creation 
contradicts their conception of the Demiurge/image as actual creator of this 
world, because why do they need to introduce an inferior Demiurge, if they 
themselves admit that the best principles have the power to create? 

On the other hand, the disciples cannot even renounce the idea of the best prin- 
ciples, because in the preceding chapter they had asserted that the ‘strange earth 
archetype of the sensible cosmos, came into existence from the ‘higher powers 
(ὑπὸ τῶν μειζόνων)" "᾽ Therefore, Plotinus shows his interlocutors that their idea 
of the fall/inclination of Sophia/Soul, conceived as the starting point of the creative 
process that culminates in the creation of this world from the Demiurge/image, 
blatantly contradicts their own conception of God as ultimate source of all beings. 
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16, Did the Soul create in accordance with its own nature or against it? 


In Plotinus’s eyes the pivot upon which the current debate with his interlocutors 
revolves is the relation between the first creative causes of the cosmos (like 
the Soul) and their object of activity, namely matter and the cosmos itself. This 
explains why Plotinus says that if the disciples examine the process of illumina- 
tion of the dark matter by the Soul (ἢ ἔλλαμψις ἢ εἰς τὸ σκότος), they will 
agree (ὁμολογεῖν) with him on the true causes of the creation (τὰς ἀληθεῖ 
tod κόσμου αἰτίας). "Ὁ In order to urge the disciples to investigate this crucial 
problem, Plotinus puts them in a dilemma: either the Soul illumined the dark 
matter in accordance with its own nature (κατὰ φύσιν), or against it (παρὰ 
pboty).'*! If his interlocutors answer that the illumination of matter by the Soul 
is in accordance with its own nature, the Soul will have always acted in this 
way (ἀεὶ oftws).'*? Moreover, if this assumption is true, it will be absurd to 
conceive the illumination of matter as the result of the Soul's fall from the 
intelligible world, unless the Soul has fallen from eternity; but, in this case, 
it would make no sense to conceive the fall as a crack in the perfection of the 
pleromatic world, which would be eternally fallen as well, because the Soul is 
an integral part of ἴδ 

If, on the other hand, Plotinus’s interlocutors answer that the Soul has illu- 
mined matter against its own nature (ei δὲ παρὰ φύσιν), What is against nature 
will be situated in the superior hypostases (ἐν τοῖς ἐκεῖ ἔσται τὸ παρὰ φύσιν), 
and evil will exist before this cosmos, so that the responsibility for the existence 
of evil will not rest with the cosmos but with the superior hypostases (ἀλλὰ 
τἀκεῖ); moreover, the evils will not come from this world to the Soul, but from 
the Soul to this world." Therefore, whether the disciples think that the Soul 
has illumined matter in accordance with its own nature or against it, the funda- 
mental tenets of their dualistic philosophy (the Soul/Sophia’s fall/inclination, 
the inferior Demiurge. the absolute perfection and goodness of the intelligible 
world compared with the absolute imperfection and evilness of this world) are 
confuted, Moreover, both alternatives imply that this world came into existence 
from the first principles (καὶ ἥξει 6 λόγος ἀναφέρων τὸν κόσμον ἐπὶ τὰ 
πρῶτα). because if the Soul creates according to its own nature, the creatior 
of the cosmos will be the natural consequence of the Soul’s being creative 
however, the Soul creates against its own nature, the creation will be the effect 
of its creative activity that it has been forced to perform. In both cases, the 
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creation of this world, which the interlocutors regarded as evil, is traced back 
to the first principles, which will be then morally responsible for their evil 
creation.!*° But, if this is true, even matter will derive from the first principles 
(ei δὲ δή. καὶ ἣ ὕλη), because this world derives part of its being, namely its 
material side, from matter.!%° 


17. The pre-existence of matter 


With regard to the dark matter, Plotinus’s interlocutors used to say that when 
the Soul inclined (ἢ yap ψυχὴ ἢ νεύσασα), it already existed (ἤδη ὃν τὸ 
σκότος), so that the Soul saw and illumined (εἶδε Kai κατέλαμψε) it.!97 
Therefore, according to Plotinus’s report his disciples believed in the pre- 
existence of matter, conceived as autonomous and independent from the Soul; 
in other words, their philosophy was grounded on a radical dualism, regarding 
spirit and matter, light and darkness as antithetical principles.'** 





18. Dualism 


In order to crack this apparently indestructible conception, Plotinus needs only 
to ask a very simple question: where does the dark matter come from (πόθεν 
οὖν tobto;)?! We can assume that at this point the faith of the disciples in 
radical dualism suffered a bad blow, because they were not able to explain 
where the dark matter had come from. We can also think that Plotinus’s objec- 
tion led his interlocutors to start questioning the dualistic philosophy learnt 
from their previous masters before becoming Plotinus’s disciples and friends. 
After Plotinus’s confutation, the disciples had no other choice but to renoun 
the idea that the dark matter was the cause of the Soul's inclination (οὔδ᾽ αὐτὸ 
τὸ σκότος αἴτιον τῆς νεύσεως), “Ὁ which would have been sound, if the dark 
matter had existed independently from the Soul, because in this case it could 
have attempted to force the Soul to incline and illumine it. So, in order to pre- 
serve their dualistic philosophy against Plotinus’s criticism, the disciples 
embraced the opposite position (εἰ δ᾽ αὐτὴν φήσουσι ποιῆσαι νεύσασαν), 
namely the idea that the dark matter was not the cause of the Soul’s inclination, 
since it did not exist before being created by the Soul, but that the Soul itself was 
the cause of its own inclination and creation of the dark matter.'°' However, by 
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tracing the origin of evil back to the first principles (τὰ πρῶτα), the inter- 
locutors contradicted themselves, because, on the one hand, they established a 
rigorous dualism spirit/matter, good/evil, sensible world/intelligible world and, 
on the other hand, they conceived the spiritual dimension as the source of mat- 
ter, evil and this world.'® The relation of the first principles with matter and 
evil was a problem even for Plotinus. How does he solve it? First of all, the 
creation of matter and this world was not the result of a dramatic event in the 
pleroma (like the Soul/Sophia’s fall), which cracked the perfection of the divine 
world; on the contrary, the creation of matter and this world were the necessary 
consequence of the procession of the hypostases, which needed to reach an 
ultimate limit (the dark matter). Secondly, it is necessary to abandon the idea 
that the entire Soul fell from the intelligible world, because only the middle and 
inferior parts of the Soul were directly involved in the creative process, while 
the best part remains untouched above. Thirdly, the direct creation of the sen- 
sible world from the middle and inferior parts of the Soul was not the expres- 
sion of the sinful nature of the Soul, because the generation of matter does not 
constitute an evil act. Fourthly, the mere connection of the individual souls with 
matter does not make them evil. The stars’ souls and those of the most virtuous 
men have a material shell but are not evil, because they have a perfect control 
over it. 

In a passage of his Théodicée O'Brien has clearly shown that for Plotinus 
the creation of matter was not the consequence of the Soul's sinful nature 
(O'Brien talks of ‘innocent generation’); in contrast, his interlocutors held the 
opposite position (‘culpable generation’). 

O'Brien writes: 








In the Enneads the creation of matter is innocent; on the contrary, for the Gnostics it 
risks taking root in ἃ vicious activity of the Soul, so that the Soul would become sinful 
and culpable well before the appearance of matter. As a consequence, vice would estab- 
lish itself in the “first beings’ and would not be necessarily connected with the evil 
influence of matter, like in Plotinus’s philosophy. From this derives the ambivalence of 
the criticism that Plotinus makes to the Gnostics. The author of the Enneads tries to 
impose the doctrine of the generation of matter on his adversaries. But in his eyes it is 
not enough to say that the Soul created matter; it is even necessary that this generation 
is innocent. 


Ibid, 12 

© D. O'Brien, Théodicée (1993), 35. "Dans les Ennéades, la proxtuction de la matigre est 
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ses adversaires la doctrine d'une génération de la matidre. Mais il ne suffit pas ἃ ses yeux que 
Time engendre la matigre; encore faut-ils que cette génération soit innocente.”) 
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But, if the creation of matter is ‘innocent’, how will we explain the existence 
of evil in the individual soul? In order to find an answer to this question, we can 
refer to O'Brien again. This scholar has demonstrated that matter is a necessary 
cause of evil, but not a sufficient cause of evil; in contrast, the soul’s weakness 
is a necessary cause and sufficient condition, but not a sufficient cause of 
evil.! This means that, although the state of weakness of the soul is a neces- 
sary cause and sufficient condition of evil, because it predisposes the soul to 
become evil, this state of the soul cannot make the soul evil without the 
contemporaneous action of matter, because it is not a sufficient cause of evil. 
The souls of the stars and of the most virtuous men are free from evil because 
they have overcome the feebleness of their own souls. Correlatively, although 
matter is ‘evil in itself’ (necessary cause of evil), it is not a sufficient cause of 
evil, because the mere connection of the soul with matter is not capable of 
making the soul evil. This is again demonstrated by the souls of the stars and 
of the most virtuous men, who, though associated with a material body, are not 
negatively influenced by it. 
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Chapter 7: 
Astrology, magic and virtuous life (Ennead IL 9 [33] 13-15) 


1. This cosmos must not be despised 


In this chapter the cosmos is again the object of Plotinus’s inquiry.' Plotinus 
states that he who censures the nature of this cosmos knows neither what he 
does nor how far his impudence (θράσος) goes. This is the position that the 
disciples have embraced. Why? Plotinus gives a possible explanation: because 
they do not know that there is an order (τάξιν) of firsts (πρώτων) (Plotinus is 
probably referring to the One and the Intellect, since he defines as ‘the First’ not 
only the One,? but also the Intellect, which is called by him ‘the First Intel- 
lect"*), seconds (δευτέρων) (perhaps Plotinus has in mind the intelligible ideas, 
which coincide with the Intellect and are the object of its thinking*), and thir 
(τρίτων) (perhaps the Soul of the All and the individual souls), proceeding one 
after another (ἔφεξ ἢς) until matter. the extreme limit, has been reached (μέχρι 
τῶν ἐσχάτων) and tured into an ordered cosmos by the Soul through its middle 
and inferior parts.* 

This order is grounded on the principle of the mutual interconnection of all 
beings, which implies that the most perfect beings are connected with the less 
perfect and vice-versa. The connection that links all beings together is what 
makes the cosmos what it is, namely a system whose parts are all important in 
order to guarantee the preservation of the system itself. 

Therefore, says Plotinus, one must not censure the beings which are inferior 
to the firsts (ob λοιδορητέον τοῖς χείροσι τῶν πρώτων). but accept calmly the 
nature of all things (ἀλλὰ πράως συγχωρητέον τῇ πάντων φύσει), hastening 
to the first principles and stopping from imagining “tragedies of terrors’ 
(τραγῳδίας τῶν φοβερῶν) in the cosmic spheres.® 

This is the way in which the true philosopher behaves: he is not scared by 
terrific accounts of the events supposedly happened in the cosmic spheres, but, 
on the contrary, he contemplates calmly the celestial bodies, as well as all 





















physical phenomena, thus coming to the attainment of the truth. 
Δ See Plotinus, Ennead I, I. 9. 6, 69: 9. 50-53. 
3 Ibid., 1, 9-10, 


δ Ibid, 6. 39-40, 

* Plotinus, Ennead V, V. 5 132] 2, 160-162. 

δ Plotinus, Ennead Il, 1. 9. 13. 1-5. In the Second Epistle 312E Plato, who points out that he 
is speaking ‘enigmatically”, says that everything is around the “king of the All’ and exists through 
hhim, while the ‘second things’ are around the “second’ and the “third things’ around the “third” 

δ Ibid. 13, 5-10, According to Tertullian Marcion disparaged the creation; see id., Adversus 
Marcionem, ed. Emest Evans, Oxford early Christian Texts, (Oxford, 1972), 1, 13-14. 
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This last remark by Plotinus refers to the idea that the stars must be feared 
because they are the servants of the Demiurge,’ who prevent the *Gnostics’ or, 
according to the * doctrine as reported by Plotinus, the ‘members of 
Sophia’, from going back to the pleromatic world," where the first Sophia 
resides 









2. Those who possess the true gnosis do not fear the stars 


However, Plotinus thinks that the stars must not be feared. In fact, they are not 
evil archons who keep men under their inflexible control; on the contrary, they 
‘make all things sweet and lovely’? for everyone.! because they govern the 
world through the contemplation of the superior hypostases. 

Only those who are inexperienced in arguments (τοὺς ἀπείρους λόγων) 
and have never heard of a cultured (πεπαιδευμένης) and harmonious 
(ἐμμελοῦς) gnosis (γνῶσις). that is, the true gnosis that constitutes the core 
of Plotinus’s philosophy, can really fear the stars.'' Plotinus wants to dem- 
onstrate to his disciples that this true gnosis does not arise from fear but from 
education and internal harmony; this gnosis says that, although the stars have 
fiery bodies (πύρινα τὰ σώματα), they are ensouled beings proportioned to 
the All and to earth. As a consequence, given that they base their claim of 
ontological superiority? on their own souls, conceived by them as ‘members 
of Sophia’, the disciples should look at the stars’ souls, not at their bodies; 
as such the stars must not be feared because they are the most perfect souls. 
having a total control over their material shells.!* 





7 Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1. 1. 9. 23-39; Tertullian, Contre les Valentiniens, XX. The 
conception of the stars as servants of the Demiurge was also championed by the Ophites; see 
Irenacus, Adversus Haereses, I. 30, 5-6 (Latin text), in: Testi Gnostici in Lingua Greca e Latina, τα. 
M, Simonetti, 5® ed. (Milan, 2009), 104-106. 

According to Irenacus's account of Basilides’s doctrine, the unnameable Father sent Christ 
to liberate those who would believe in him from the tyrannical power of the angels, who made 
and rule this world. See id., Adversus Haereses, 1. 24. 4. 16-19 (Latin text), in: Μ, Simonetti, 
Testi (2009), 150. 

* According to Armstrong this is a reminiscence of Pindar, Olympians, 1. 48. See Plotinus, 
Ennead I, 275 note 2. 

 Plotinus, Ennead HIN. 9. 13. 9-10. In the Extraits de Théodore 69-74 the stars are conceived 
as the instruments by which the opposing powers exert dominion over the destiny of men, who 
can escape the power of fate only through faith in Christ. See in particular ibid., 69. 1-2: "Ἢ Εἰμαρ- 
μένη ἐστὶ σύνοδος πολλῶν καὶ ἐναντίων δυνάμεων" αὗται δέ εἰσιν ἀόρατοι καὶ ἀφανεῖς, 
ἐπιτροπούουσαι τὴν τῶν ἄστρων φορὰν Kui δι' ἐκείνων πολιτευόμεναι. Καθὸ γὰρ ὅκαστον. 
αὐτῶν ἔφθακεν τῇ τοῦ κόσμου κινήσει συναναφερόμενον, τῶν κατ᾽ αὑτὴν τὴν ῥοπὴν γεν- 
νωμένων εἴληχεν τὴν ἐπικράτειαν, ὡς αὑτοῦ τέκνων." 

μία, 13, 10-13, 

15 Tbid., 12. 6. 

Ὁ μή. 13. 13-16, 
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3. The stars 


The stars, Plotinus continues, are important parts of the All, which they com- 
plete, since all natural phenomena happen through their co-operation," If man 
can legitimately conceive himself as superior to other beings, the stars are much 
more honourable than man (πολλῷ μᾶλλον ταῦτα); they are not in the cosmos 
in order to exert a tyrannical rule (οὗ τυραννίδος ἕνεκα ἐν τῷ παντὶ ὄντα), 
but to give beauty (κόσμον) and order (τάξιν) to the universe.'* 

Moreover, the true gnosis championed by Plotinus teaches that the astral 
influences are not inflexible forces that govern the beings by imposing upon 
them a pre-ordained destiny but signs (σημεῖα) of the things to come (τῶν 
ἐσομένων). which can be interpreted by the wise man on the basis of the 
principle of universal sympathy.” Since it is not possible that all beings share 
the same individual destiny, there must be differences among their lots. which 
are not due to the tyrannical decision of the celestial bodies, but to specific 
circumstances, such as the occasion of their generation, the places where they 
live, and the peculiar condition of their soul.'* 











4. Evi 





is as necessary as good 


Since it is not possible that good exists independently of evil,!° because both 
the opposites are necessary to the harmonious existence of the universe, the 
disciples do not have to demand that everyone should be good (οὐκ ἀπαιτη- 
τέον ἀγαθοὺς πάντας): nor have they to censure easily the sensible cosmos, 
since it is not as good as the intelligible one.” 


15 Thid., 13. 17-21. Philo also thinks that the heavenly bodies govern the All through their 
revolutions; see id., On the Creation, XIX. 61-69; XXXVII. 128-132. With regard to the stars 
see also above 87-89, 139-140 and below 208-209. 

15 Ibid,, 13. 21-24, 

"© ‘The same idea in Philo, On the Creation, XVII. 61-65; XIX. 1-4, 

γὴν, Cilento, Paideia (1971), 260-261. With regard to Plotinus’s views on astrology see 
Plotinus, Ennead Hf, IL 3. [52] 56-100. As far as the importance of astrology in Late Antiquity is 
concerned see Franz Cumont, Le religioni orientali nel paganesimo romano (Rome, 1990), 125- 
148, (Original title: id., Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 4" ed. [Paris, 1929}), 
See also the collection of passages by ancient authors concerning astrology, divination and 
alchemy in: Arcana Mundi. Divinazione, Astrologia e Alchimia, ed. Georg Luck, 3° ed, vol. 2 
(Milan, 2006), The Oracula Chaldaica strongly criticize astrology; see ibid., 107. 1-1. 

' Plotinus, Ennead I, 1.9. 13, 24-29. 

™ According to the doctrine of the complementary nature of the opposites: see Plato, Theaere- 
tus, 176A-B; Plotinus, Ennead ΨΊ 7 [38] 23 16-18, 158-160, where Plotinus affirms that if good 
does not exist, evil will not exist as well: but, if this is impossible, because evil does exist, good 
must exist in turn, 

» Plotinus, Ennead I, H. 9. 13. 29-32, 
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On the contrary, evil must be conceived as that which is more imperfect in 
wisdom (τὸ ἐνδεέστερον cic φρόνησιν). a lesser good (ἔλαττον ἀγαθόν), 
and that which is always directed to the smallest (ἀεὶ πρὸς τὸ μικρότερον)" 

How do we have to interpret this statement by Plotinus? Probably, Plotinus 
wants to say that evil must not be regarded as a reality which exists indepen- 
dently and autonomously from the good. On the contrary, evil is nothing but a 
lesser good, that is, a kind of good which is relative, more imperfect, if com- 
pared with the absoluteness and perfection of the good nature of the One. 
Since the One is the Good,” it has to gradually communicate itself to what is 
Other than itself? namely the inferior hypostases, until the process of gradual 
diffusion of the good reaches its conclusion, represented by matter. 

During this process the good communicated by the One/Good gradually loses 
its absolute goodness, which becomes ‘smaller and smaller’, and, therefore, increas- 
ingly evil: this happens because the more the good communicated by the One/ 
Good goes away from its source (the One/Good), the more its goodness diminishes, 
until the ultimate limit has been reached, that is, matter, which is conceived by 
Plotinus as absolute absence of good and, therefore, as absolute evil.** 

However, matter is turned by the Soul (through its middle and inferior parts) 
into an ordered cosmos, which, being image of the intelligible universe, also 
participates in its goodness. This means that, although matter is absolute evil 
because is complete privation of form, being and goodness.” its total evilness 
is still liable to be used for a good purpose namely the creation of the sensible 
world. 

This could have never been created by the Soul unless it had made use of a 
type of matter which, having no form at all, could assume all forms.”” In fact. 
if matter had already had a form, and, as a consequence, if it had been less evil 
than it was, it could not have assumed all the forms that the Soul wanted it to 
assume.”* This means that for Plotinus even absolute evil, like matter, is still 
able to play a positive role or, in other words, the very evilness of matter makes 
it possible for it to play a positive role as substratum of the rationes seminales 
impressed on it by the Soul. 

What Plotinus defines in this chapter as a lesser good must not be mistaken 
for evil in itself, which is total absence of goodness; for this reason, although 
























2 μαῖα. 13. 32-34 
Plotinus, Ennead I, UL. 9. 1, 6-7. 


Plotinus, Ennead IT, 1. 4. (12] 16, 146-148, 

Ibid., 4. [12] 16, 19-28, 148. With regard to the fundamental characteristics of matter see 

Porphyry. Sententiae, 2 
Ibid. 4. [12] 3. 1-4, 108-110, 

4. [12] 11, 40-45, 134; 13, 21-34, 138-140. See also Alcinous, The Handbook of Pla- 











tonism, 8. 1-3. 
* thid., 4. [12] 8. 20-22, 





22-124, 
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the sensible world is a lesser good if compared with the intelligible one, it must 
not be regarded as evil in itself, because it still possesses a certain degree of 
goodness. Consequently, nature is not evil in itself as it has not the same degree 
of perfection and goodness as sensation (μὴ αἴσθησίς ἔστι); similarly, what 
is able to feel (τὸ αἰσθητικόν), namely sensation, is not evil in itself as it is 
not reason (ὅτι μὴ AGyos).*” Otherwise, the disciples be forced to say that 
evil in itself is in the intelligible world, since the Soul is inferior (χεῖρον) to 
the Intellect, and the Intellect to the One.* But if this is not possible, because 
all the hypostases participate in the One/Good and are different expressions of 
its goodness, inferiority per se cannot be the right criterion to judge what is evil 
in itself and what is not. 




















5. Magic 


Plotinus begins chapter fourteen by warning his interlocutors not to impair the 
absolute purity of the superior beings (τὰ ἐκεῖ) by writing incantations (énao1- 
δάς) addressed not only to the Soul but also to the hypostases superior to it 
(τὰ ἐπάνω)" 

Plotinus wants his interlocutors to understand that whenever they address 
sorceries (γοητείας). spells (θέλξεις) and charms (πείσεις) to the hypostase: 
they inevitably impair their perfection, because they presuppose that the 
superior beings can be bound (ἄγεσθαι) by the word (λόγῳ) of their incanta- 
tions; as if being a little more skilled in saying chants (μέλη). exhalations 
(προσπνεύσεις). hissing sounds of voice (σιγμοὺς τῆς φωνῆς) and other 
things were sufficient to bend the hypostases to our wishes.*? 

Plotinus had already dealt with magic in Ennead IV 4 [28] 40; in this treatise 
he does not deny the efficacy of incantations with regard to natural phenomena, 
but explains it on the basis of the universal principle of Love and Strife: the 
magician can influence the sensible world by knowing the harmony that unites 
and separates the beings."* 

However, Plotinus specifies that the sphere of action of magic is confined to 
the irrational soul, that is, to the inferior part of the Soul; magic can influence 











» Plotinus, Ennead I, 1.9. 13. 34-36. 
... 13. 36-38, 

nead I1, 11.9. 14. 1-4. Other ancient authors also accuse the Gnosties of practis- 
jor example, Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, |. 20, 2. 1-2; Hippolytus, Refutatio, 6. 
39, 1; Celsus, Der Aléthéy logos, 1. 6; VI. 39. With regard to the conception of magic in the 
ancient world see Fritz Graf, La magia nel mondo antico (Rome-Bari, 1995). (Original ttle: id., 
La magie dans l'antiquité yréco-romaine. Idéologie et pratique (Paris, 1994}. See also the col- 
lection of passages by ancient authors concerning magic and demonology in: Arcana Mundi 
Magia, Miracoli, Demonologia, ed. Georg Luck, 4" ed., vol. | (Milan, 2005 

ὅ5 Plotinus, Ennead II, 11. 9, 14. 4-9. 

® Plotinus, Ennead IV, LV. 4. [28] 40. 1-4, 260. 
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neither the rational soul nor the free will.** In order for the incantations to have 
an effect on humans, they have to want to be charmed by them; otherwise, they 
have no influence. 

But, Plotinus continues, if they do not want to say this, they will have to 
answer this simple question: ‘How can the incorporeal beings be bound by 
sounds?’ (πῶς φωναῖς τὰ dodpata:)** If the interlocutors answer that the 
incorporeal beings are never influenced by magic chants (Plotin position), 
these will become useless: if they say that these magic artifices can have an 
influence on the hypostases, they, without realising it, will inevitably end up 
taking away the sacredness of the superior beings (τὸ σεμνὸν ἐκείνων), 
because they will make them be subject to the power of incantations."* 

But, if this is the case, there will be no reason to grant the higher beings any 
degree of superiority in comparison with these magic artifices. However, this 
conclusion contradicts the disciples’ idea that the higher powers are the most 
perfect beings.” 














ν 








6. Exorcism 





iples who claim to be able to free themselves from diseases, says 
Plotinus, would speak in the way in which true philosophers speak. if they 
claimed to do so through wisdom (σωφροσύνῃ) and a wise way of living 
(κοσμίᾳ διαίτῃ). Ὁ Instead, they regard diseases as evil demons (ὑποστησά- 
μενοι τὰς νόσους δαιμόνια εἶναι) that they can drive out of the patient’s 
body by virtue of the power of the word (λόγῳ) ἢ 

Although they may seem venerable in the eyes of the masses (παρὰ τοῖς 
πολλοῖς), who admire the power of magicians (παρὰ τοῖς μάγοις δυνάμεις 
θαυμάζουσι), those who think rightly cannot be persuaded that diseases do 
not have their causes in stress (καμάτοις), excess (πλησμοναῖς), deficiency 








% Tbid., 4. [28] 40. 24-28, 262. 

% Plotinus, Ennead I, Il. 9. 14. 9-10. 

 Ibid., 14. 10-13, 

™ Ibid., 12, 30-36, 

" Ibid,, 14. 14-16. 

 [bid., 14. 16-18, See Cilento’s remarks in id., Paideia (1971), 263. Hippolytus reports that 
the followers of Carpocrates claimed to exercise dominion over the evil angels who created and 
govern this world; see id., Refuratio, 7. 32. 5-6. Valentinus also believed that evil demons can 
enter man’s heart and make it impure; see Valentinus's fragment H, in: B. Layton, The Gnostic 
Scriptures (1987), 244-245 = fragment 2 in: Volker, Quellen, 58. With regard τὸ ‘the power of 
the word’, namely of the word of the name of God see Extraits de Théodote, 82. 1-2: "Καὶ ὁ 
ἄρτος καὶ τὸ ἔλαιον ἁγιάζεται τῇ δυνάμει τοῦ Ὀνόματος Θεοῦ, τὰ αὑτὰ Svea κατὰ τὸ 
φαινόμενον οἷα ἐλήφθη: ἀλλὰ δυνάμει εἰς δύναμιν πνευματικὴν μεταβέβληται. Οὕτως καὶ 
τὸ ὕδωρ, καί τὸ ἐξορκιζόμενον καὶ τὸ βάπτισμα γινόμενον. οὗ μόνον ZopliC]et τόχεῖρον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀγιασμὸν προσλαμβάνει." 
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(ἐνδείαις), sepsis (σήψεσι) and all sorts of changes originating either outside 
or inside the body.” Plotinus thinks that the causes of diseases cannot be traced 
back to the influence of evil spirits, but only to the psychophysical condition 
of the patient. He points out that the psychophysical origin of diseases is dem- 
onstrated by the medical treatments used to cure them. 

For example, simple evacuation or ἃ specific medicine will cause the expul- 
sion of the illness, and the same result will be obtained by removing the excess 
of blood or by following a specific diet.*! 

Plotinus wants his interlocutors to abandon the idea that diseases are caused 
by demons, because it implies innumerable contradictions. 

In order to show them that he is right, he analyzes the hypothesis that the 
demon feeds on the disease; he asks: will the demon die of starvation when 
the patient has recovered or will the medicine make it melt away once the ill- 
ness has been cured? Will the demon stay inside the patient or not? If it stays 
inside the patient, he will continue to be ill: instead, if the demon goes out, 
why does it leave the patient? If the disciples answer that the demon abandons 
the patient when it ceases to be fed by the disease, the disease will be different 
from the demon, so that the latter will not be the cause of the former. Plotinus 
does not accept the idea that the patient becomes ill without any reason, because 
in this case he should always be ill. However, if the interlocutors think that 
diseases must have specific causes, they will have to discover them among 
natural causes, because for Plotinus their action suffices to determine the onset 
of diseases. Finally, Plotinus points out that it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that the demon first waits for the natural cause to appear, then gets ready to 
help it in producing the disease: in fact, the natural cause dees not need any 
help to produce an effect? 

















7. The disciples with double allegiance must put Plotinus’s critique of their 
doctrine under the strictest scrutiny 





What has been said, says Plotinus, suffices to explain the interlocutors’ position 
on this matter: The moment has now arrived for the disciples with double 
allegiance, as well as the rest of the disciples (like Porphyry and Amelius), to 
take the responsibility of examining and judging from all sides (πανταχοῦ) the 
doctrines criticized so far. Plotinus knows well that all his efforts to make his 








. Cilento thinks that in this passage Plotinus shows to be a devout follower 
of the Hippocratic medicine, which he opposes with the methods of curing diseases used by his 
interlocutors; see id., Paideia (1971), 263. 

© Ibid., 28-40, 

Ὁ Thid., 40-43. 

“ See Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 16. 13-16. 
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interlocutors aware of their own mistakes will be in vain, if they themselves do 
not put under scrutiny his critique of their doctrine, in order to verify whether it 
is sound or not. Plotinus thinks that they have the skills required for such a dif- 
ficult enterprise; however, they will have to take the last step towards the truth 
by themselves, having recourse to their own force, because the master’s duty is 
only to show the right path, not to set out on the spiritual journey in place of the 
disciples. If they are successful, they will discover the true philosophy as well 
as the true gn aims at simplicity of character (τὴν ἁπλότητα τοῦ 
ἤθους) through clear thinking (μετὰ τοῦ φρονεῖν καθαρῶς), at holiness (τὸ 
σεμνόν) without arrogance; it is brave through reason (μετὰ λόγου), plainness 
(ἀσφαλείας) and prudence (εὐλαβεῖας), striving to place itself on the highest 
observation-post, in order to see things from above.** Plotinus invites his disci- 
ples with double allegiance to compare their own philosophy with this one.*® 
If they coincide, the interlocutor will be sure to be on the right path. Plotinus 
says that he himself did this; what he discovered is that their system (τὸ δὲ 
παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων) has been built on the most contrary things (ἐναντιώτατα) in 
every one of its parts (διὰ πάντων). 

Although the disciples with double allegiance re-thought them in a way that 
Plotinus sometimes disapproved of, they absorbed all the basic ideas of his 
philosophical system: the One, the Intellect and the Soul (chapters one — four), 
the link with Plato (chapter six), the reciprocal interconnection of the hypostases 
(chapters three and thirteen), the relationship existing between Soul and 
matter (chapters seven and ten). the generation of matter from the Soul (chap- 
ter twelve) and, finally, the idea of the sensible world as image of the intelli- 
gible one (chapters five and eight). However, the interlocutors tried to develop 
their own interpretation of their master’s philosophy, which, notwithstanding 
all their efforts, did not win Plotinus’s approval. Why? An answer to this 
question might be found by turning our attention to the role of master of phi- 
losophy performed by Plotinus in his school. The mission of every master lies 
in enabling the disciples to acquire the condition of maturity required to cover 
by themselves the distance that separates them from the attainment of the truth, 
But, before walking alone, the disciples must have demonstrated that they have 
overcome all the obstacles that still prevent them from doing without their 
master. According to Plotinus, the disciples with double allegiance had not yet 
reached this condition. Although they had obtained a certain spiritual maturity, 
this had not fully developed, their personalities were not, yet, simple enough, 
their thinking not clear (καθαρῶς). still arrogant without the necessary brave, 
plain and prudent reason, the precondition for striving to place oneself on ‘the 
highest observation post, in order to see things from above’. As a consequence, 

















* Plotinus, Ennead II, 11. 9, 14. 43-51 
“Δ Ἰδίᾳ, 14, 51-52 
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Plotinus felt it to be his duty to help them to demolish both the false premises 
learnt by them from their previous masters and the contradictory aspects of 
their own doctrine, which hindered their efforts to achieve the true gnosis. Only 
when the disciple sees clearly will he be allowed to leave his master in order 
to find his own way towards the ultimate goal. 


8. Two schools of thought concerning the attainment of the end 





In the first part of chapter fifteen Plotinus intends to show his disciples what 
kind of ethical implications arise from the views that they have embraced, 
including the idea that this world and what is in it are worthy of being dispar- 
aged."” Plotinus wants to make his interlocutors aware that the ideas they 
believe in have a direct influence on the way in which they lead their liv: 
With regard to the attainment of the end, for example, there are two main 
hools of thought: one thinks that the end must be identified with bodily 
enjoyment (μιᾶς μὲν τῆς ἠδονὴν τὴν τοῦ σώματος τέλος τιθεμένης) and, 
for this reason, advocates a way of life oriented to the pursuit of pleasure;** 
the other thinks that man’s desire depends on God (ἐκ θεοῦ ... ἀνήρτηται ἢ 
ὄρεξις) and is turned to God (εἰς θεόν). because all beings desire to go back 
to God, who is the source of their existence.*’ So, this school of thought prefers 
beauty and virtue to pleasure.* Plotinus sides, indeed, with this second school 
of thought, because he thinks that only virtue purifies man's soul from 
passions,” in order to make it become more and more similar to God. who does 
not possess our virtues (since He does not need to purify Himself) but their 
intelligible archetypes, while for us the practice of virtue consists in a process 
of constant purification and refinement of our souls 

Among the thinkers who recognized the superiority of pleasure, Plotinus 
pays special attention to Epicurus.* In particular, Plotinus focuses on the rela~ 
tion between Epicurus’s idea of the divinity and his ethical views. By denying 

















#7 Plotinus, Ennead I, Il, 9, 15, 1-4. The connection between the ideas which one embraces 
and one’s ethical behaviour is also underlined by Porphyry in his Letter to Marcella, 8, 4-13. 

* Ibid,, 15, 4-6. 

Δ Plotinus, Ennead VI, V1. 8. [39] 7. 7-8, 246. In this same chapter of the Ennead II 9 Ploti- 
nus explicitly states that only virtue can lead man to God; see ibid., 15. 44-46, 

“" Plotinus, Ennead IT, 11. 9. 15. 6-8. Porphyry also opposes pleasure and the love of God: see 
id., Letter to Marcella, 14. 

Ἢ Plato, Phaedo, 69A-E: Plotinus, Ennead I, 1. 2. [19] 3. 11-21, 134. 

® Plotinus, Ennead /, 1. 2, [19] 2. 1-5, 130. Origen points out that in God virtue is innate, while 
man ean acquire it only by imitating God: see id., Traité des principes. IV. 4, 10 (37). 395-400. 

5 Thid., 2. [19] 3. 11-21, 134; 7, 9-12, 1445 1. 6. [1] 6. 1-3, 248; 9. 7-18, 258. 

% However, we have to point out that Epicurus did not advocate dissolute pleasures, but only 
those pleasures which consist in not being upset in mind and body, See Epicurus, Opere, a cura 
di Graziano Arrighetti, Biblioteca di cultura filosofica 41 (Torino, 1973), Letter to Menoeceus, 
131-132, 
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providence (τὴν πρόνοιαν ἀνελῶν), that is, the idea that the divine takes care 
of us, Epicurus has delivered a mortal blow to virtue, because he has reduced 
it to have no other end but man’s pleasure and enjoyment (τὴν ἡδονὴν Kai τὸ 
ἥδεσθαι, ὅπερ ἦν λοιπόν). which are what remains when the natural object 
of virtue, namely God, is taken away;* instead of leading man to detach from 
all things and from himself, this wrong kind of virtue brings man back to him- 
self, turning him into the ultimate end.*” 





9. The ethical implications of the doctrine of Plotinu: 
allegiance 


disciples with double 








However, Plotinus is convinced that, compared with Epicurus’s doctrine, the 
one embraced by his interlocutors is even more reckless (ἔτι νεανικώτερον), 
because this does not confine itself to denying the direct governance of this 
world from the divinity (as Epicurus does), but goes so fur as to censure the 
Lord of Providence (τὸν τῆς προνοίας κύριον). ἢ namely the governor of 
this world, identified with the inferior Demiurge, providence itself (αὐτὴν 
τὴν πρόνοιαν) and all the laws that govern the All; moreover, it disparages 
virtue and judges wisdom as a laughing-stock (σωφρονεῖν τοῦτο ἐν γέλωτι 
θέμενος) Ὁ 

This doctrine is based on the premise that, since this world is entirely evil. 
all the natural means of spiritual refinement like wisdom and the natural integrity 
perfected by reason and exercise (σύμφυτον δικαιοσύνην τὴν τελειουμένην 
ἐκ λόγου Kai ἀσκήσεως). with which this cosmos provides the beings endowed 
with reason, are totally useless. 














% Id, Letter to Erodotus, 76, 7-10-77. 

% Plotinus, Ennead U1, U1. 9. 15, 9-11; Epicurus, Letter to Menveceus, 128, 10-129. Clement of 
Alexandria also accuses Epicurus of deifying pleasure as a result of his denial of divine provi 
dence. See id., Stromata, 1. 11. 50. 6. 

Ἢ In his polemic against Aristotle and Epicurus, conceived by him as deniers of the divine 
providence, Atticus, like Plotinus in this passage, establishes ἃ connection between one’s beliefs 
and one’s ethical behaviour, In particular, Atticus points out that the conception according to 
which the gods do not take care of this world drives man to do injustice, because it leads him 
to believe that, since the gods do not look after this world, they will not punish him for his evil 
acts. See Eusebius Werke, Band 8: Die Praeparatio evangelica, ed. K. Mras, Die griechischen 
christlichen Schriftsteller 43.1 & 43.2 (Berlin, 1954; 1956), XV. V. See also Tertullian, Adversus 
Marcionem, |. 27. 

® See Plotinus, Ennead I, Il. 9. 6. 71. 

® Ibid. 15, 11-16, Other ancient authors accuse the Gnostics of despising virtue. See, for 
example, Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1. 1. 12. 1-3: 1, 7.5. 7-9, Hippolytus, Refutatio, 6, 19.5. 1-7: 
19, 7-8; 7. 32. 5. Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 3. 4. 30, 1-3. Epiphanius, Panarion, 1. 269, 
24-25 — 270. 1-2. Haeresis XXV. 3. 2-3, Celsus, Der Alethés logos, V. 63, 

ὦ οί. 17. 
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The spiritual man, the *pneumatic’, can find no means of salvation in nature, 
because he comes from a superior world, having nothing to do with this one. 
In order to overcome the dramatic condition of being a foreigner in a foreign 
land, the spiritual man has to rely on a force which is foreign to this evil world: 
this is the spiritual spark that resides in himself and that connects him with 
Sophia, the acon that fell from the divine pleroma and was then reintegrated in 
it, though its spiritual sparks are still in this world, namely in the souls of the 
elect,"! 

Plotinus intends to demonstrate to his disciples that this doctrine despises 
virtue because it regards this world as totally evil; as a consequence, it illus- 
trates what Plotinus said at the beginning of this chapter, namely that every 
doctrine has ethical implications for those who follow it. Therefore, once virtue 
has been wiped out, what is left is only its opposite, that is, pleasure (ὅστε 
αὐτοῖς καταλείπεσθαι τὴν hdoviy). However, according to Plotinus, even he 
who lives for pleasure and who separates himself from the rest of men, con- 
vinced that he has something which the others have no share in and that he is 
destined to attain something else (like the ‘new earth’),°* can go beyond the 
narrowness of the doctrine that champions the denial of virtue: the only condi- 
tion required is that he is by nature superior to it (ei μή τις τῇ φύσει τῇ αὑτοῦ 
κρείττων εἴη τῶν λόγων tobtwy)." 

We think that here Plotinus is referring to his interlocutors, in the firm belief 
that they are naturally superior to the doctrine mentioned above; otherwise, it 
would have made no sense to try to convince them to go beyond it. 








10. Plotinus’s disciples with double allegiance have to behave as true ‘Gnostics’ 


Plotinus agrees with his interlocutors when they claim to ‘come from the divine 
nature’ (ἐκ θείας φύσεως ἥκοντας). because even for him man, like every 
being, has to trace the origin of his existence back to the One.** Correlatively, 


© According to Basilides the elect are “alien’ to this world because they are superior to it by 
ature; see Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 4. 26. 165. 3-4. Correlatively, Heracleon the Gnos- 
tic says that the hylics are evil by nature, while the psychics can choose good or evil by their 
free-will; see id, in Origen, Commentarii in evangelium Joannis (lib. 20), in: Origenes Werke, 
ed. E, Preuschen, vol. 4, Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller 10 (Leipzig, 1903), 20, 24. 
213. 1-5 (Μετὰ ταῦτά φησιν ὁ Ἡρακλέων ὡς ἄρα ταῦτα εἴρηται οὗ πρὸς τοὺς φύσει τοῦ 
διαβόλου υἱούς, τοὺς χοϊκούς, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τοὺς ψυχικοὺς, θέσει υἱοὺς διαβόλου γινομένους, 
1.1). With regard to the concept of ‘the foreigner’, namely the idea that this world is as foreign 














to the Gnostic as the Gnostic is foreign to this world, see H. Jonas, Lo Gnosticismo, 69; 74-76; 
93, 

 Plotinus, Ennead I, 1. 9. 18, 16-17. 
28. 


°° Ibid, 
© Ibid,, 15. 23-25, 
* Plotinus, Ennead VI, VL. 9. [9] 6. 33-35, 324. 
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the One must be absolutely present to all beings. because they derive their own 
being from it; but, in order to be the source of the being of all beings, the 
One must be beyond being; otherwise, it would be one of the beings, but not 
the principle and cause of being.” This is what the true gnosis of the divine 
teaches. 

Therefore, those of the disciples with double allegiance who have already 
attained the true gnosis (τοὺς ἤδη ἐγνωκότας") Ὁ will have no doubt that the 
divine must be searched for here below (ἐντεῦθεν διώκειν), both in every 
being and in the innermost recess of the soul, because both derive their being 
from it. Moreover, if the disciples are true “Gnostics’, they will know for sure 
that they have to set right their moral conduct before pursuing the gnosis of the 
divine, because this looks after nobility but despises corporeal pleasures; so, if 
they simply claimed to have attained the gnosis but did not behave in conform- 
ity with that, they would be deceiving themselves and those who listen to 
them.” But, in order for the exhortation to practice virtue to be successful, the 
person exhorted already has to possess virtue in himself, otherwise, it could not 
be possible at all to move him towards that (οὐκ ἂν εἶεν τὸ παράπαν κιν- 
ηθέντες πρὸς ἐκεῖνα). 7" 

Unfortunately, Plotinus has to assert bitterly that his friends have neglected 
to cultivate their virtuous nature, because they have never written a systematic 

ise concerning ethics.” 
they can tell us neither what virtue is (μῆτε ti ἐστιν). 
nor how many parts it has (μήτε πόσα), nor any of the many beautiful thing: 
written in the ancient treatises (μήτε ὅσα τεθεώρηται πολλὰ Kai καλὰ τι 
τῶν παλαιῶν λόγοις): they do not know what virtue results from (μήτε ἐξ 
ὦν), how it can be attained, how the soul is healed (μὴτε ὡς θεραπεύεται 
ψυχὴ) and purified (μήτε ὥς καθαίρεται). Plotinus exhorts his interlocutors 
to begin to investigate these fields of ethics, because the true gnosis can be 
found only through the knowledge of virtue and a virtuous life.” But, in order 
to achieve such an objective, it is not sufficient to say: “Look to God’, First of 
all, he who wants to look at God has to be taught how to look correctly, so as 






























hid. 9. [9] 1. 1-2, 302. 
51 Thid., 8. [39] 19, 13-20, 290. 
 Plotinus, Ennead I, U1. 9. 15. 26, 
Ibid. 3. 14-21 
™ [bid., 15. 26-29. With regard τὸ the connection between gnosis and virtue 
Hermetic treatise entitled The Key, in: Corpus Hermeticum, 9, \-2 (Τοὐναντίον δὲ 
aig: 6 γὰρ γνοὺς καὶ ἀγαθὸς Kai εὐσεβὴς καὶ ἤδη θεῖος.) 
Ἢ Thid., 15, 30-31 
7 tid. 15. 31-33. 
™ Ihid., 15.3 
hid, 15. 44-46. 
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to avoid attaining a false gnosis of the divine.” Plotinus invites his disciples to 
abandon the false idea that it is sufficient to think of God in order to attain Him. 
If this were true, says Plotinus, one could assume that even if one goes in 
search of all pleasures and refrains from none of them, overwhelmed by all 
kinds of passions, one will reach God anyway by the memory of His name 
(μεμνημένον μὲν ὀνόματος τοῦ «θεός». 

However, this assumption is wrong for Plotinus, who points out that only 
virtue, when it is borne in the soul (ἐν ψυχῇ ἐγγενομένη) together with knowl- 
edge, is capable of showing God (θεὸν δείκνυσιν); but without true virtue 
(ἄνευ δὲ ἀρετῆς) God is only a name (θεὸς λεγόμενος ὄνομά ἐστιν). 7 Why? 
By urging man to detach from everything, including himself,” virtue leads him 
even beyond his own being, and, as a consequence, makes him similar to God,” 
who must be “beyond being’ in order to be the source of being for all beings. 











% Thid., 15, 37-39, 
5 Tbid., 15, 39-44. 
 Thid., 15, 44-46, 


™ Plotinus, Ennead Vi, V1. 9. [9] 7, 326-330. 
Plato, Theaetetus, 176B; Aleinous. The Handbook of Platonism, 28. 1. 20-30; Porphyry, 
Letter to Marcella, 16, 1-6. 

™ Plotinus, Ennead VI, VL. 8. [39] 9, 39-51, 256, 


Chapter 8: 


How the philosopher must live in this world 
(Ennead II 9 [33] 16-18) 


1. This world must not be censured 


This seventeenth chapter recapitulates some themes already dealt with by Ploti- 
nus in the previous chapters. He again criticizes his interlocutors’ censure of 
this world and of the sensible gods,' pointing out that one does not become 
good by despising this cosmos, the gods and the other beautiful things in it, 

Plotinus had already said in chapter nine that the good man must be benev- 
olent towards all beings,” because the Good is such; as a consequence, the good 
man is in harmony with every being and despises none of them. In contrast, 
every wicked man, even before the doctrine of the disciples with double alle- 
giance was established, used to censure the gods and, even if he had not been 
totally wicked, he would have become evil at the very moment he had censured 
the gods.’ Plotinus wants his interlocutors to comprehend that if they do not 
love all beings, and, in particular, the sensible gods, even their love for the 
intelligible gods will be diminished, since he who loves also loves all that is 
similar to that which he loves: as a consequence, the sensible gods must be 
loved, because they are the proper image of the intelligible ones.’ The stars” 
souls are worthy of being loved because they are intelligent, good and much 
more connected with the intelligible gods than we are (πολὺ μᾶλλον ἢ ai 
ἡμῶν), since they have a better control over their material shell. 

Plotinus specifies that the sensible gods and this world exist by virtue of their 
relation with the intelligible world, from which they have come into existence 
in the same sense in which an image derives from its archetype.° However, 
Plotinus points out that he has already dealt with the theme of the interconnec- 
tion of all beings.’ 














2. This world participates in God 


Now he wants to exhort the disciples with double allegiance to put under scru- 
tiny their supposed gnosis of the relation between the intelligible gods, the 
sensible gods and this world. 


' Plotinus, Ennead II, II. 9. 16, 1-3, See also ibid., 6. 69; ibid., 13, 1-3, 
3 53 and above 147-148, 







6. 
16. 6:10. 
11-13. See also ibid. 5. 1-16, 
id, 16. 13-14, 
+ 16. 15. See also ibid.. 3. 1-14. 
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If they do so, says Plotinus, they will understand that they do not really know 
the intelligible beings, but only think they know them." If they did know them, 
they would know that every being has to give of itself to what comes after it, 
in the same sense in which fire warms what gets close to it;® this means that 
the intelligible gods must not remain alone, but have to communicate their 
power to the beings that come into existence after them, namely the sensible 
gods, These, being images of the intelligible gods, must not be despised, 
because they are the sensible manifestation of the gods who exist in the intel- 
ligible sphere. 

But if this world and the sensible gods in it have to exist by necessity and 
represent the proper image of the intelligible world, the former will already 
participate in the latter; as a consequence, God's providential care will extend 
to all beings, without partiality. Plotinus cannot accept the opposite argument, 
which states that God's providence does not reach this world, and takes care 
of the elect only."° This position is now the object of Plotinus's analysis, which 
aims at showing its contradictory nature. Plotinus asks his interlocutors whether 
the divine providence took care of them when they were there (ἐκεῖ) in the 
intelligible world, or when they came into this world (ἐνθάδε). In the first case. 
why did God allow His own elect to come to this evil world? If He cared for 
them, He should have prevented them from coming here. In the second case, why 
would God allow His own elect to continue to suffer here below, if He cared for 
them? Should He not take them away from here?!! 

Moreover, if God were not here below since this world is utterly evil, how 
would He know that His own elect that are here below have not forgotten Him 
and become wicked?!? If God existed in a world totally separated from this 
one, He could not know that His own elect are trapped here. On the contrary, 
says Plotinus, God is in All (πᾶσιν οὖν παρέσται) and in this cosmos (ἐν τῷ 
σμῳ τῷδε). whatever the manner of His presence (ὅστις ὃ τρόπος). so that 
this cosmos participates in Him (ὥστε καὶ μεθέξει αὑτοῦ ὃ κόσμος)" 























* τοία,, 16. 15:17. 

ὁ With regard to this fundamental tenet of Plotinus’s philosophy see above 68-70, 

τῷ Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 16. 17-20. 

ἡ. bid., 16, 20- 

© Thid., 16. 

© fbid., 16. 28-30. See also Plotinus, Ennead V, V2, [11] 1. 1, 58. The participation of this 
world in God is emphasized by Alcinous, The Handbook of Platonism, \0. 3. 40-45 and Atticus 
in Eusebius, Preparatio, XV. V. The Plotinian idea that God “is in All" (πᾶσιν οὖν παρέσται) 
‘can also be found in some Christian writers. See, for example, Paul’s discourse at the Acropagus 
in Acts 17: 28; Clément de Rome. Epttre aux Corinthiens, ed. A. Jaubert, Sources chrétiennes 167 
(Paris, 1971), 28; Athenagoras, Legatio, 10, 1; Theophilus, Ad Aurolycum, 1. 4; Hermas, Die 
apostolischen Vater 1. Der Hirt des Hermas, ed. M, Whittaker, Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller 48, 2nd edn. (Berlin, 1967), 26. 1: Origen, Traité des principes, 11. 1. 3. Rowan 
‘A. Gteer has rightly pointed out that the Valentinian conception of the full from the divine ple- 
roma is confuted by Irenaeus (in the second book of his Against the Heresies) on the basis of the 
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Indeed, how will the cosmos not participate in Him, if it derives its being from 
Him? Plotinus wants his disciples to understand that if it were true, and it is 
not, that God were far from the cosmos (εἰ δ᾽ ἄπεστι τοῦ κόσμου). not only 
would God be far from them, but He would also be totally unknown to them.'* 
The simple fact that man can think of God demonstrates that He is not far from 
man; if He were totally alien to man, man could not even think of Him. But if 
God is close to man, who lives in this cosmos, this cosmos will have providen- 
tial care from Him (6 ye κόσμος ἐκεῖθεν ἔχει); this universe has neither been 
abandoned nor will it be (καὶ οὐκ ἀπολέλειπται οὐδ᾽ ἀπολειφθήσεται)."" 
In addition to what has been said with regard to God's providence, Plotinus 
points out that God's providential care concerns more wholes, like the world, 
than parts, like ἃ restricted number of people supposedly appointed by God as 
His own elect. Why? Again, because God is the Good and providential 
care has to extend to all beings, no one excluded: otherwise, God would not 
be the absolute Good but a ‘relative’ good, because He would be good to some 
beings only. Moreover, the parts cannot exist separately from the All of which 
they are part, so that the individual beings have to be part of a whole like the 
universe in order to participate in God's providential care. If the parts were 
separated from the universe, not only would they not participate in God’s prov- 
idence, but they would not exist at all, because they exist as parts of the All. 
Similarly, our souls do not exist independently from the Soul of the All, which 
is much more in communion with God than our souls.'’ In fact, says Plotinus, 
it would be ridiculous to think that a single part of the All, like one of the elect, 
is more ordered (τεταγμένος) and wise (ἔμφρων) than the All; this compari 
son would be blasphemous (ἂν τοῦ ἀσεβεῖν γένοιτο) even if it were done for 
the sake of argument, since it is obvious that the All is more perfect than its 
parts, which could not even exist separately from the All.!* 

Plotinus warns his disciples that their way of thinking, which pretends to put 
the part (the elect) above the whole (the cosmos), is not appropriate to the 
intelligent man but to he who is far from seeing the intelligible world, since he 





























idea (also present in the passage of The Shepherd of Hermas quoted above) according to which 
*God contains all things, but is uncontained’. ‘This principle implies that the Valentinians cannot 
“posit cither a separate creator or a void” out of the divine world, because, given that both the 
void and the separate creator have come into existence from God, they cannot be separated from 
Him, but must be necessarily traced back to Him: see id., The Dog and the Mushrooms, Ire 
nacus’s Views of the Valentinians assessed, in; The Rediscovery of Gnosticism (1980), 1, 156- 
161, 164-165, 
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has not even comprehended this one (ὃς τοῦτον ob BAéret).|" In contrast, by 
knowing this world we can comprehend the intelligible one and vice versa, 

By way of an example, Plotinus considers the case of a musician and of a 
geometer. Both have to direct their minds to the intelligible world in order to 
practice their craft: the musician needs to have the idea of harmony clear in his 
mind if he wants to produce harmonic sounds with his musical instrument; the 
geometer in turn has to think of the ideas of the geometrical figures before 
drawing them. But, asks Plotinus, though their minds are focused on the intel- 
ligible world, would not both be glad to perceive with their senses the sensible 
images of the ideas which they think of, such as a harmonious sound or a geo- 
metrical figure?2° The answer to Plotinus’s question must be affirmative. 
because the sensible images remind them of the intelligible ideas. Similarly, he 
who sees a picture sees in it an imitation of that which is in his mind; as when 
someone sees the picture of the person he loves: immediately, the picture will 
make him feel love for his beloved.*! 

But if the sensible beauty suffices to bring us back to the intelligible world, 
where the idea of beauty exists, will someone be so dull in his gnosis (ἀργὸς 
δὲ τίς οὕτως ἔσται τὴν γνώμην) that when he sees all the beautiful things 
that exist here below, the whole symmetry of the cosmos, the great order 
itself and the stars as images of the intelligible gods, he will not be seized 
with astonishment and exclaim: ‘How many wonders and from what sources?” 
(οἷα ἀφ᾽ otwv:)* 

Plotinus once again” wants to demonstrate to his disciples that the true gno- 
sis is not indifferent to the beauty and order of this world, which is image of 
the intelligible one. But he who has not achieved this gnosis, which makes the 
true ‘Gnostic’ wonder at this world’s beauties, will know neither this world 
nor the intelligible one, because the one can be known through the other and 
vice versa;** they are like two mirrors put one before the other, so that the one 
mirrors the other and vice versa. 














3. The right way of transcending the sensible cosmos 


In chapter seventeenth Plotinus returns again to the topic concerning his inter- 
locutors’ interpretation of Plato.** Plotinus points out that they cannot ground 
the censure of body and of the sensible world on those Platonic passages 





16. 43-46. 
* Thid,, 16. 46-51 
2 Ibid., 16, See also Plato, Phaedrus, 251A 1-7. 





2% With regard to this topic see above chapter 3. 
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where the whole material nature (πᾶσαν τὴν σωματικὴν φύσιν) is regarded 
as inferior (χείρονα) to the intelligible one,* because Plato’s acknowledg- 
ment of the sensible cosmos as subordinate to the intelligible reality does not 
imply at all the overall censure of this world, but merely the recognition of 
it as image of the intelligible archetype.’ The sensible World, being image, 
is inferior to its intelligible archetype, but its inferiority does not mean at all 
that it is worthless. 

Plotinus wants the disciples with double allegiance to understand that if they 
really desire to transcend the sensible cosmos, they must not confine them- 
selves to censuring it, because this is not the way in which the true Platonists 
proceed. Rather, they must find inspiration in Plato’s dialectic science™ and 
separate the intelligible idea of this cosmos from its sensible manifestation 
through reasoning, namely through a mental process of abstraction”® (ταύτην 
περιελόντας τῇ διανοίᾳ). 

After doing that, they will discover what has remained (τὸ λοιπόν). namely 
an intelligible sphere (σφαῖραν νοητὴν) containing in itself the form imposed 
upon this cosmos (τὸ ἐπὶ τῷ κόσμῳ εἶδος ἐμπεριέχουσαν). Ὁ Why is this 
so? Because the intelligible world is the archetypal model of this cosmos, 
containing the intelligible forms or ideas of all the sensible beings: these intel- 
ligible models are contemplated by the Soul of the All and then communicated, 
as rationes seminales,*' that is, as actual forms of the things to be, to its middle 
and inferior parts, which impress them on the shapeless matter. Therefore, we 
cannot arbitrarily conceive the intelligible world as alien to the sensible one; 
on the contrary, they are mutually interrelated by virtue of the mediation of the 
middle and inferior parts of the Soul of the All. 

If the disciples carry on the process of abstraction from matter, they will 
discover, in a subordinate position in comparison with the intelligible sphere, 
souls in their order (ψυχὰς ἐν τάξει) and without material bodies (ἄνευ τῶν. 
σωμάτων). which give magnitude to the cosmos (μέγεθος δούσας) and extend 
(προαγαγούσας:) it to its maximum extension (εἰς διάστασιν) according to 
the intelligible pattern (κατὰ τὸ νοητόν) constituted by the intelligible sphere 
itself."° The interpretations of this passage proposed by the translators consulted 
differ from one another. 











* See for example Plato, Phaedo, 66B-67B. 
» Plotinus, Ennead H, 11. 9. 8. 19-21 
ἦν See, for example, Plato, Republic, VI, S04A-S11E; VII, 531D-533C. 
We follow Bréhier, who translates ‘par la pensée This method of abstrac- 
tion is also described by Plotinus in the Ennead V, Ν. 8. [31] 9, 264-268, 
Ὁ Plotinus, Ennead IT, IL. 9. 17_ 5-7, With regard to this process see Porphyry, Sententiae, 40. 
ἡ. Plotinus, Ennead IV, IV. 3. [27] 11, 70-72. 
© Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9. 17. 7-9. 
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Armstrong translates: “[...] souls in their order which without bodies give 
magnitude and advance to dimension according to the intelligible pattern,” 
This interpretation is questionable because it assumes that when the souls are 
without material bodies, they are involved in a process of improvement of their 
nature; however, it is not clear why disembodied souls should perfect their con- 
dition and ‘give magnitude” when they are already in a condition of perfection, ** 
that is, without bodies and completely immersed in the contemplation of the 
intelligible reality and of God. 

Harder translates: ἡ der Seelen geordnete Reihe, welche ohne Kérper 
GréBe verleihen und das Geistige sich entfalten lassen zur Ausdehnung [...]"** 

The problem here seems to be the same as in Armstrong's translation: why 
should the disembodied souls ‘give magnitude and lead the Spirit to develop 
until (it reaches) the (maximum) extension"? Indeed, why should the Spirit be 
in need of being developed by the souls and extended? The Spirit is already 
perfect, so that it does not need any further refinement of its own nature. 

Finally, Bréhier translates: | cette sphére intelligible qui contient en elle 
la forme du monde, ces mes qui lui donnent, sans qu'il y ait de corps, une 
grandeur bien proportionnée, en I’étendant dans Iespace conformément ἃ son 
modéle intelligible [...} Ὁ 
We think that this translation is the most correct. The disembodied souls, that 
the individual souls which are directly involved in shaping matter, give the 
sensible cosmos a well proportioned magnitude and extend it in conformity 
with the intelligible model, namely the intelligible sphere; however, by doing 
this, they start being involved in the material dimension,” which becomes a 
prison for some of them but not for others (the stars’ souls and those of the 
most virtuous men). It is through its magnitude (τῷ μεγέθει) that the sensible 
cosmos (τὸ γενόμενον) becomes equal (ἐξισωθῆναι) to the extent of i 
power (εἷς δύναμιν), to the partlessness of its archetype (τῷ ἀμερεῖ τῷ tod 
παραδείγματος), because in the intelligible sphere greatness manifests in pure 
power (ἐν δυνάμει), while in the sensible world it manifests in mass (ἐν 
ὄγκῳ). which is a less perfect form of power compared with that of the intel- 
ligible world, or, we could say, materialized power, power tumed into mass.** 



























© Armstrong, Ennead I1, 291. A little more blurred than Armstrong's, but much more free is 
Radice’s translation. He translates: ‘[...] un ordine gerarchico di anime che, essendo prive di 
corpo, esibiscono un criterio di grandezza modulato secondo I'intelligibile’, Plotino, Enneadi, 477. 
We think that this translation is too free to be accepted. Moreover, “grandezza’, namely ‘magni 
tude’, as Plotinus himself will explain further on in this chapter (II. 9. 17. 10-11), has to do with 
the sensible nature, not with the spiritual one, so that it cannot inhere in the disembodied souls, 
Plotinus, Ennead V1, VL. 9. [9] 9. 26-39, 
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This means that, contrary to what the disciples with double allegiance think, 
mass and power must not be conceived as antithetical principles; instead, they 
are two different expressions of being, which, though remaining one reveals 
itself both as mass and as pure power. 

With regard to the concept of δύναμις in Plotinus, Reale rightly says that it 
must not be interpreted only in the Aristotelian sense of ‘potentiality’, but also 
in that of unlimited. inexhaustible, immaterial “productive power’. Reale write: 











‘The Plotinian infinite is not the infinite of space, nor the infinite of quantity (connected 
with the concept of spatiality); on the contrary, it is the infinite in the sense of unlim- 
inexhaustible, immaterial ‘productive power’. In this context the word ‘power’ 
(δύναμις) does not mean ‘potentiality’ (actually, this Aristotelian meaning, though 
{aken into account several times by Plotinus, was fundamentally connected with the 
material and corporeal dimension) but “act’ and ‘activity’ (V 5, 10 and 12; ΝῚ 9, 6). 






4, The hypostasis Soul 


As far as the intelligible sphere is concerned, Plotinus points out that whether 
the interlocutors think of it as moved by the power of God, who governs the 
beginning, the middle and the end of the whole of i 
(wrong) assumption that God is occupied with something else (ὡς καὶ 
τι διοικούσης), the concept of the intelligible sphere would inevitably lead 
them to the knowledge of the Soul of the All. which governs this universe 
through its middle and inferior parts (καλῶς ἂν εἶχεν εἷς ἔννοιαν τῆς τόδε 
τὸ πᾶν ψυχῆς διοικούσης). 

‘As we have already said above, in order for the intelligible sphere to be what 
it is, namely archetype of the sensible cosmos, this requires the intervention of 
the Soul of the All, which, acting as intermediary principle through its middle 
and inferior parts, makes the sensible beings come into existence from their 
intelligible models.*! 

Therefore, says Plotinus, it does not matter whether the intelligible sphere is 
moving or motionless; this problem could remain unsolved (even if in chapter 
nine Plotinus had said that God governs and in a way moves the intelligible 
reality by being the object of its desire):* the mere existence of the intelligible 
sphere will lead us to the knowledge of the Soul of the ΑἹ] as third hypostasis. 


















ἮΝ Plotino, Eineadi, XXV (Linfinito plotiniano non ὃ infinite 
della quantith (legata alla spazialita); ma I"infinito inteso come illimitata, inesauribile, immateriale 
“potenza produttrice”. In questo contesto ka parola “potenza” δύναμις] assume non gi il signi 
ato di “potenzialita” (perch? questo significato aristotelico - che pure viene chiamato 
4 pif riprese ~ era strutturalmente legato alla materia e al corporeo), ma di" 
10; ΝῚ Ὁ, 6). 
Plotinus, Ennead If, 1. 9. 17. 12-17, 

4 Tid, 2. 5-21. 
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With regard to the Soul of the All, Plotinus substantially repeats what he had 
already said in chapter two:* the Soul of the All is not affected by body (οὐδὲν 
ἂν παθούσης) but, through its middle and inferior parts, gives to something 
else (δούσης δὲ ἑτέρῳ), that is, to the body, to pos: whatever it can lake 
(ἔχειν, εἴ τι δύναται λαμβάνειν ἕκαστα), since it is not lawful for envy to 
exist among divine beings (ὅτι μὴ θέμις φθόνον ἐν τοῖς θεοῖς εἶναι)" as 
would have been the case if the Soul of the All had not wanted to share its 
energy with the material body of this universe. 

As a consequence, Plotinus urges the disciples to attribute to the Soul of 
the All as much power as it needs to create the nature of body (διδόντας τῇ 
tod κόσμου ψυχῇ δυνάμεως, ὅσῳ ἦν σώματος φύσιν οὐ καλὴν οὖσαν 
ἐποίησεν). which is not beautiful, but can participate in beauty (μετέχειν, 
κάλλους) as far as it is possible for it to be embellished (ὅσον ἦν αὑτῇ 
καλλύνεσθαι)." 








5. This cosmos can participate in the beauty of the intelligible world 


This statement leads us back to the general topic of Plotinus’s stance against his 
interlocutors’ dualistic interpretation of Plato. Plotinus has no difficulty in recog- 
nizing that this world is not beautiful if compared with the intelligible one. 

However, he cannot follow his interlocutors when they censure the universe 
in its entirety. On the contrary, says Plotinus, this cosmos, though not beautiful 
in itself, can participate in the beauty of the intelligible world through the medi- 
ation of the middle and inferior parts of the Soul of the All, with which it is 
directly connected. Again, Plotinus invites his interlocutors not to censure a 
being because it is inferior to another one; on the contrary, every being is impor- 
tant, however insignificant it may be, because the ΑἹ] can exist only if each of 
its constitutive parts performs the function that is due to it, not otherwise. 

The sensible universe is not the only one to be attracted by the divine beauty 
of the intelligible world; even the divine souls, which are parts of the Soul of 
the All, are moved by its beauty.* 





6. Exterior beauty must mirror inner beauty 


But, if the disciples said that they were not moved by the sensible beauty, and 
that they did not see any difference between ugly and beautiful bodies (μηδὲ 
διαφόρως αἰσχρὰ καὶ καλὰ δρᾶν σώματα), they would also, si i 
be unable to see any difference between scandalous (αἷσχρά) and virtuous 





© Plotinus, Ennead I, I. 9.2. 11-21. 

Ὁ Plato, Phaedrus, 247A 7; id., Timaeus, 29E 1-2. 
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(καλά) ways of life (ἐπιτηδεύματα). or between good and bad sciences (μαθή- 
ματα) or good and bad theories (θεωρίας). so that, in the end, they would be 
incapable of seeing God (οὐδὲ θεὸν τοίνυν). who is the Good and the Beauty 
in themselves.” 

Plotinus wants his interlocutors to understand that, since the senses are the 
basic tools through which man knows the outward reality, the sensible beauty 
represents the first form of beauty that he directly knows; afterwards, he has 
to raise himself to an ever more perfect beauty, like that of the virtuous ways 
of life and, beyond this, of the intelligible ideas, until the ultimate beauty, 
namely God as the Beauty in itself, has been reached.** 

Therefore, if someone is not moved by the sensible beauty, which is the most 
evident and easy to recognize, he would also be incapable of seeing the beauty 
of virtues and of ideas, which are superior and more refined types of beauty 
compared with the sensible one. Again, we have to do with the same Beauty, 
which manifests itself both in the sensible world and in the intelligible one. 

In addition, Plotinus points out that the sensible beauties (ταῦτα) exist 
because of the first beauties (διὰ τὰ πρῶτα): however, if the sensible beauties 
do not exist (μὴ ταῦτα), neither do the intelligible ones (οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνα)“ 
Although the sensible beings are inferior to the intelligible ones, because they 
have come into existence from them, they are as important as the intelligible 
beings, which could not be what they are, namely cause and principle of existence, 
if the sensible beings did not exist. 

But, if the disciples with double allegiance still insisted on criticizing the 
earthly beauty, they would do well, says Plotinus, to despise the beauty in boys 
and women (ἐν παισὶ καὶ γυναιξί), in order not to be overcome by lack of 
restraint (ὡς μὴ εἰς ἀκολασίαν ftt&o0a1). In this passage Plotinus wants 
to say that if the disciples do not manage to reach the divine beauty through 
the contemplation of the sensible one, because this leads them away from God 
by binding them to this world, they are allowed, as extrema ratio, to despise 
the sensible beauty in boys and women, but not, of course, in the sensible cos- 
mos as a whole, in order not to be overcome by it. Plotinus reports that his 
interlocutors give themselves airs as they claim to despise what they once 
called beautiful, namely the sensible beauties, thus showing off their capacity 
to detach themselves from what they used to appreciate. However, says Ploti- 
nus, What kind of treatment of the topic of beauty is this? (πῶς SiatiWévtec;)*! 
Plotinus thinks that the disciples do not need to conceive the sensible beauty 
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as ugliness in order to transcend it, because it is sufficient for them to regard 
it as a kind of beauty that has the degree of perfection that is due to it accord- 
ing to the limits of its nature. 

Plotinus invites his interlocutors to reflect on the difference existing between 
the beauty of the parts and that of the All, instead of criticizing the sensible 
beauty. 

In chapter sixteen he had already explained that God's providential care is 
directed more to the All than to the parts, because these exist only as purts 
of the All;** now he points out that the All is much more beautiful than its 
single parts taken separately from one another, since the beauty of the All 
represents the sum of all the single beauties that it contains in itself. However, 
Plotinus does not allow his disciples to despise the parts because they are not 
as beautiful as the All, because there are beauties in the perceptible beings 
(ἐν αἰσθητοῖς) and also in the partial ones (καὶ τοῖς ἐν μέρει). such as the 
daemons. 

By contemplating the sensible beauties existing in this world, man can 
admire He who created them (tov πεποιηκότα), namely God, and believe 
that they have come from the intelligible world (ἐκεῖθεν). because their beauty 
represents an image of the intelligible beauty (τὸ ἐκεῖ κάλλος), which is unut- 
terable (ἀμήχανον) and does not depend on the sensible beauties (οὐκ ἐχό- 
μενον τούτων). Therefore, the disciples have to raise themselves from these 
sensible beauties (ἀπὸ τούτων) to the intelligible ones (ἐπ᾿ ἐκεῖνα). without 
censuring these (μὴ λοιδορούμενον δὲ tovtots)> After understanding the 
relationship existing between the sensible beauty and the intelligible one, the 
disciples have to pay attention to the harmony between inward and outward 
beauty, because the divine, the source of beauty,** communicates its own 
beauty to what is other than itself, in which its beauty is mirrored. 

This harmony implies that the inner beauty of a being will appear also in its 
external appearance, because the inward part of a being constitutes its best part, 
which defines what it properly is, namely its essence (οὐσία), This means that 
it is not possible for a being to be beautiful externally but ugly within, because 
if a being is externally beautiful, it will be so by virtue of the predominance of 
its interior beauty (κρατήσαντός ἔστι τοῦ ἔνδον). namely of its essence, 
which, being beautiful, makes its external appearance 50. 

Therefore, says Plotinus. those people who are called beautiful but are ugly 
within have a false exterior beauty, so that he who claims to have met such 
people either has not really seen them, or has not understood that their ugliness, 
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disguised under their false exterior beauty, has been added to their inner beauty, 
Actually, says Plotinus, many are the obstacles that come between us and our 
ultimate goal (ἐνθάδε τὰ κωλύματα εἶναι ἐλθεῖν εἰς τέλος), so that even if 
someone is beautiful within, he will become ugly, if he does not manage to 
remain focused on his inner beauty, which is image of the divine one. 

What is the purpose of this argument concerning the relationship between 
inward and outward beauty? We think that by explaining the interconnection 
existing between these two different types of beauty, which, though being dif- 
ferent, inhere in the same beautiful being, Plotinus aims at making his disciples 
with double allegiance reflect again on the universal harmony (συμφωνία) that 
makes all the parts co-operate for the benefit of the All, in the same sense, we 
can say, in which a conductor of a symphonic orchestra manages to make a 
melodious sound out of different musical instruments. It is this harmony, which 
we can conceive as God's providential care, that makes the All a harmonious 
whole, whose constitutive elements operate in tune with each other notwith- 
standing their different natures. 

Plotinus had said above that sometimes someone who is beautiful within 
becomes ugly, because he does not manage to overcome the obstacles that add 
ugliness to his inner beauty. However, what kind of obstacles can prevent the 
All from preserving its inner beauty? 

Those to whom nature has not given perfection from the beginning (€& 
ἀρχῆς) (like men) may become mediocre, because, not being perfect from the 
outset, they can fail to reach their ultimate goal (τούτοις τάχ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἐλθεῖν 
εἷς τέλος γένοιτο), namely God. In contrast, the All is perfect because, 
through the Soul of the All, it participates in the perfection of its intelligible 
archetype, so that it has never been permitted (οὐκ ἣν mote) to be like the 
imperfect child (παιδὶ ὡς ἀτελεῖ εἶναι). who, being a child, has not yet the 
experience necessary to avoid dangers; nor does any kind of addition join the 
All, because, being a perfect whole, there is nothing which it is in need of, so 
that it does not add anything to its own material body (tt καὶ προσετίθετο εἰς 
σῶμα) (namely, the sensible cosmos).*’ The case of the individual beings is 
different, since, being imperfect, they need to add something external to their 
bodies, for example food, in order to preserve their physical integrity. But the 
All already has everything it needs (πάντα γὰρ εἶχεν), and even the Soul, 
which rules the All through its middle and inferior parts, is perfect as it is, 
because it participates in the perfection of the Intellect, from which it has come 
into existence. Even if one wanted to grant the disciples with double allegiance 
that the Soul receives some addition, this could not be something bad (οὐ 
κακόν τι). because the Soul receives everything it has from the Intellect, 
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which in turn represents the first manifestation of the One, the supreme Good; 
as a consequence, nothing bad can come from the Intellect to the Soul or from 
the Soul to this world. 


7. The wise man does not complain about being a soul in a body 


But maybe, says Plotinus, the disciples with double allegiance will counter the 
argument that he has developed so far by saying that while their own doctrine, 
which teaches hatred of the body, pushes us away from it (φεύγειν τὸ σῶμα. 
ποιεῖν πόρρωθεν μισοῦντας), Plotinus’s doctrine is not only unable to do 
so, but also keeps the soul bound to the body (κατέχειν τὴν ψυχὴν πρὸς 
adr@). 

In this passage Plotinus wants to tackle his disciples’ counter-argument not 
only because it calls into question the capacity of his philosophy to lead man 
beyond the material body, but also its adherence to Platonism. In fact, given 
that for Plato the object of philosophy is to drive the soul out of the body," if 
Plotinus’s philosophy is shown to be unable to reach this goal, it will not be 
allowed to claim to be the true interpretation of Plato. 

In order to reply to Plotinus’s argument against their censure of this world, 
the disciples point out that man’s soul can be freed only by severing every link 
with the sensible nature, including the body, which is the most difficult link 
to sever because of man’s tendency to identify with it. The disciples with dou- 
ble allegiance are convinced that the sensible nature is irreconcilable with the 
intelligible one, so that any attempt to find a point of contact between them is 
doomed to fail. 

As we have already seen in chapter seventeen, where Plotinus had criticized 
his disciples’ dualistic interpretation of Plato’s conception of the material 
nature,“ Plotinus’s interlocutors think that even Plato’s idea of the relationship 
between intelligible models and sensible copies must not be interpreted in the 
sense that these two dimensions are mutually interconnected, though being dif- 
ferent; on the contrary, they consider them as utterly irreconcilable, because, 
the interlocutors argue, the image will ever be inferior to its model. As a con- 
sequence, the disciples cannot endorse Plotinus’s attempt to reconcile matter 

















” We follow Bréhier who translates: ‘Leur doctrine, diront-ils, peut-étre, nous éloigne du 
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and spirit, sensible and intelligible nature and, finally, body and soul, on the 
basis of the interpretation of Plato in the light of the philosophy of the One, 
according to which all the contraries, even matter and spirit, are reconciled in 
the One, because they have come into existence from it and are destined to go 
back to it. 

How does Plotinus answer his interlocutors’ counter-argument? He gives the 
example of two people who live in the same beautiful house (δύο οἶκον καλὸν 
tov αὐτὸν οἰκούντων); one of them reviles the structure of the house and he 
who created it (tov ποιήσαντα). while the other not only does not disparage 
the house, but also praises he who created it, waiting for the time to come when 
he will abandon the house, since he will not need it anymore, the latter position 
being Plotinus’s own. 

‘The first person could think he is wiser than the second, because he knows 
that the house has been built of materials that are far inferior to the true house 
(the intelligible one); however, he is only deceiving himself, because he ignores 
(ἀγνοῶν) the fact that he is incapable of bearing his condition of inhabitant of 
the sensible house (ὅτι τῷ μὴ φέρειν τὰ ἀναγκαῖα διαφέρει)" Unless he 
only affects to be discontented, while in secret he prefers the beauty of the 
stones (ἀγαπῶν ἡσυχῇ τὸ κάλλος τῶν λίθων)" 

Plotinus gives this example in order for his interlocutors to understand that 
the wise man does not find the fact of being a soul in a body unbearable, as 
if he were compelled to leave the material body in order to put an end to his 
suffering. 

On the contrary, the wise man is capable of enduring his present condition, 
because he knows that it will cease when the time comes for him to leave the 
body and return to his real home in the intelligible world. 

Moreover, the wise man knows that though the sensible nature is inferior to 
the intelligible one, it has been built by a good maker (the Sou! of the All through 
its middle and inferior parts), so that this world is not totally evil, but partici- 
pates in the goodness of its good Creator. 

As a consequence, the wise man does not revile the sensible cosmos but 
remains in it as long as it is necessary for him to stay there, focusing his own 
soul on the good sister Soul, namely the Soul of the All, which has built this 
world without effort." This last statement means that the Soul of the All has 
built this world through the contemplation of itself, which does not require any 
effort because the Soul itself is contemplation, so that it is able to create the 
whole cosmos by simply being what it is.” 
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8. The stars 


Among the beings that live in this sensible cosmos and make it beautiful and 
good the stars hold a privileged position: not only do they have a perfect con- 
trol over their material shell, being a model of perfection for all beings, but 
they also cooperate with the Soul of the All in making this universe an ordered 
and harmonious whole. 

Since the stars are among the best creatures, only those beings, like the most 
virtuous men, that have really become good and, being souls in bodies (ψυχὰς 
ἐν σώμασι), dwell in their bodies in the same way in which the Soul of the 
All dwells in the sensible cosmos, namely without being affected by it at all," 
can call the stars brothers and the Soul of the All sister. 

In contrast, says Plotinus, the disciples with double allegiance call the most 
mediocre men brothers” (τοὺς φαυλοτάτους) but, in their ‘crazy τα] Κ΄, 70 con- 
sider the sun and the stars as unworthy to have any kinship with them,’! 

However, the stars and the Soul of the All are a model of perfection that man 
has to try to imitate, not clashing with (μὴ κρούειν), nor yielding to (ὑπακούειν) 
pleasures and not getting upset (μηδ᾽ ταράττεσθαι) if something is distress- 
ing.” Certainly, says Plotinus, nothing troubles the Soul of the All (ἐκείνη μὲν 
οὖν od πλήττεται). because there is nothing that it can be troubled by (ob γὰρ 
ἔχει ὑπὸ τοῦ). 

But we are not perfect from the outset,” so that we have to stand up to the 
circumstances of life by virtue (ἀρετῇ τὰς πληγὰς ἀπωθοίμεθ᾽ ἂν ἤδη): Ὁ oF, 
as far as some of these circumstances are concerned (Plotinus does not explic- 
itly identify them), by keeping our soul constantly focused on the Intellect;7> 
or, with regard to others, by relying on our moral strength, which is immune 
to them (even in this case Plotinus does not specify what kind of circumstances 
he is referring to).”° 

What then is the prize of our moral effort to become as good as the stars’ 
souls and the Soul of the All? Plotinus answers that the fact of getting closer 
to them, Which are not stricken by the events of life. gives us the opportunity 
to imitate them and to become more and more similar to What they are (εἰς 
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ἐγγύτητα δὲ δμοιότητος ἐλθόντες). so that we can run towards their same 
object of contemplation. namely the Intellect and, in the end, the One (σπεύ- 
ὅοιμεν ἂν πρὸς τὸ αὐτὸ Kai τὰ αὑτὰ ἂν ἐν θέᾳ). 

Once we had come to this point, says Plotinus, we would certainly be ready 
to equal our ‘brothers and sisters’ by virtue of our natures (φύσεσι), which we 
share in with them because we also are souls, as well as by virtue of our 
solicitude (ἐπιμελείαις). 














9. The disciples with double allegiance must not claim that they alone can 
contemplate the intelligible world 


Plotinus exhorts the disciples not to say that they alone are capable of contem- 
plating the intelligible reality (μόνοι λέγοιεν θεωρεῖν δύνασθαι), because the 
simple fact of saying that would not make them contemplate more, nor would 
this happen if they said that they alone can transcend the sensible universe, but 
not the stars. 

‘As Plotinus had already explained in chapter fifteen, the simple call to “look 
to God" does not take one closer to the divinity.” 

Plotinus must conclude that the disciples with double allegiance have not yet 
understood his way of interpreting the concept of “being outside’ (τοῦ ἔξω), 
which for him does not mean to wipe this cosmos out, but to accept this cosmos 
as the place and habitat of the soul, and only through this recognition to begin 
to transcend it in order to achieve a more perfect reality. 

With regard to the government of the soulless (τοῦ ἀψύχου) by the Soul of 
the AIL™ the disciples with double allegiance have not realized yet that the Soul 
of the All performs this task through its middle and inferior parts, so that it 
never “falls’*! into the material dimension 

At the end of his treatise Plotinus invites the interlocutors to radically 
re-think their position in the light of the teachings they have been given through 
the thoughts expressed before (Ennead II 9). 

If they do that, they will understand that they can avoid being lovers of body 
(ἔξεστιν οὖν Kai μὴ φιλοσωματεῖν). become pure (καθαροῖς γίνεσθαι), 
look at what is best (τὰ ἀμείνω εἰδέναι) and at the intelligibles (κἀκεῖνα), 











7 Tbid., 18, 35-40, 

Τρία, 18, 40-44, 

Ὁ Τρία, 15. 37-39, 

"© Armstrong thinks that the sentence, *[...] ψυχὴ παντὸς ἐπιμελεῖται ἢ ὅλη τοῦ ἀψύχου." 
(Plotinus, Ennead Il, 11. 9. 18, 46, 301 note 1) was quoted by Plotinus from Plato, Phaedrus, 
246B 6. See Plotinus, Ennead I, 301 

ἮΙ Plotinus, Ennead I, 11. 9, 4. 1-3. 

* bid. 18. 44-46, 
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without envying those beings which aim at them and have always done so, 
namely the stars and the most virtuous men."* 

This means that Plotinus agrees with 
but rejects their ways and means. 

Moreover, they must not fall prey to the same illusion as those who think that 
the stars do not move because their senses tell them that they are motionless!" 

Similarly to these naive people, the disciples do not think that the stars’ souls 
see ‘what is outside’ (τὰ ἔξω). namely the divine, because, says Plotinus, they 
do not manage to see that their own souls come from the outside (ὅτι οὐχ 
δρῶσι τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτῶν ἔξωθεν οὖσαν)" 

In this last statement is contained the synthesis of Plotinus’s argument 
against his interlocutors dualistic Neo-Platonism. Plotinus invites the disciples 
with double allegiance not to conceive ‘what is outside’ and ‘what is inside’ as 
antithetical principles; rather, ‘what is outside’, though remaining outside, 
namely transcendent, can also be found inside their own souls, because they 
have come into existence from it, so that they must look to the innermost recess 
of their souls, where the divine is, if they really want to transcend their corpo- 
real and limited nature and go back to their real home in heaven,** 





sciples in their aims and goals, 




















® Ibid. 18. 46-51. 
18. 51: 

* Ibid. 53-56, 

* In the Ennead VI9 [9] 3, 310-314 (see also ΥἹ 9 7, 327-330) Plotinus affirms that man must 
transcend the sensible beings in order to find the First Principle, namely the One, which, however, 
also resides in the innermost recess of man’s soul. This means that the attainment of the condition 
of unity with the One does not simply depend on detaching from the sensible world, because this 
is only the first part of the process. In addition to it, man must go back to himself, where, after 
having found the object of his quest and become one with it, he will be able to go beyond himself. 
Afterwards, however, he must go back to himself again, in order to communicate his experience 
to others. This means that inner and outward reality, both in the world and in man, must not be 
regarded as totally irreconcilable. Instead, they are two different, but interconnected, expressions 
Of the very same reality. 
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